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WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW THE VALUE OF YOUR PROPERTY IN TODAY'S 
MARKET??? 


Ry ves, I would like a professional market analysis at no 
COStMOr. Obla Gabon 


PLEASE CALL COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. FOR AN APPOINTMENT. 
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Dear Readers, 


Lincoln must be in snow country. If only snow didn’t land on the roads! Our cover sketch is by 


Edie Hollingsworth and depicts winter at its best. 


How do we improve communication in Lincoln? Come to a panel discussion at the library on 
Thursday evening, February 10 at 7:00 p.m. The various media which deal with communication in 


Lincoln will be represented. 


We welcome artist Sheila Williams to our staff. From time to time she will illustrate articles in the 
magazine. A woman of many talents, Sheila works also in the Children’s Room at the Library. 


A rocking chair by a fire might be an ideal place to curl up and read the short story by Dan Hart. 
He entered this piece in the Saffro International Short Story Contest and was a runner up. Thanks 


for sharing this with us, Dan. 


See you around town. 
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surning Leaves 


' Daniel Lewis Hart 


Five minutes to midnight. My watch was a black 
al on the dark tree branch of my arm. But I could 
ll read it. My wife had asked where I was going but 
iadn’t told her the truth. "Just want to see Antares," 
iad said as I peered out the kitchen window into the 
y. How could I tell her I was going out to burn 
ives? She loved rules. It was illegal to burn leaves in 
's town. 

But in the deep darkness of the October night, I just 
d to. Just to smell them. Just to bring myself back 

when I was young. Just too crazy. But it was the 
ly way I knew how to do it. 

It was freezing outside. In the recesses of the yard, 
struck a wooden match and lighted a small stack of 
inkly yellow and red shapes. A clotted smoke clung 

the leaves and died. Damp. I scratched another 
atch. The thick white smoke rose in a dense curl. 
ie light flickered orange and the pint-sized pile began 

burn. 

Ahhh. Just what I wanted -- the delicious smell of 
nilla and cornstalks, and butterscotch and brown 
ishrooms. It was illegal to burn leaves, but I had to 
e the glow and smell the rich flavor. The glow of a 
ousand nights. The smell of a thousand yesterdays. 
st as I remembered it. Just as I would always 
‘member it. I needed this. 

Kook. What was I doing out at midnight burning 
ives. Kook. I wasn’t being honest. I was breaking 
2 law. Kneeling and putting my head against the 
ass, I looked into the tiny flickering pyre. It was 
ing already. 

Blow on it. 

A swirl of sparks boiled into the black air. No. 
ot like that. Someone will see it and report it. In 
is town, that would mean two fire engines, three 
»lice cars, and maybe an ambulance. 

I unfurled my coat and formed it like a tipi over the 
noky flame. I want to sing an Indian song but my 
fe may hear. I’ll do it anyway. 
~Yo Yo Awa Yeh Ta. 

' That’s not it. No matter. I’m not Indian. But I still 
nt to sing. I could try Onward Christian Soldiers. 
sry exhilarating. But that’s too stiff. Too war-like. 

o religious. No. It wouldn’t fit the situation at all. 
just want to chant but I don’t know how. So I'll 

m. Or, do a meditative thing like Ah um. Ah um. 


copyright 1994 Daniel Lewis Hart 
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Ah uuuum. 

Ah uuuum. 

Hope the kids don’t hear me. They wouldn’t under- 
stand. They might not talk to me for a long time. 
Why didn’t I just burn some leaves during the day? Be 
up front and just break the law in the open? 

No, I just couldn’t. The town said it was illegal. 
Pollution and all that. No. I just want to smell the 
smoke, all by myself. In the darkness. In secret. 
That’s what I’m here for. Old memories. Kid’s 
memories, when my nose was young and I could smell 
everything. Fifty different smells, at least. 

I add a hank of dryer leaves. The little pile springs 
to life. Stay with it a little longer. The smell is like 
the deep taste of a syrah wine. Maybe even bull’s 
blood. Strong. Not a fancy perfume, for sure. ’m 
getting dizzy. Maybe I’m breathing too hard, sucking 
in too much flavor. It’s the same feeling I get when I 
drink hemlock tea. No, not the flowery poisonous 
hemlock. My tea comes from hemlock needles. They 
don’t kill you; just make you feel sort of ethereal. 
Sometimes just plain weak. Tannin. That’s what it is. 
The acid shrinks the brain cells. 

The night air is heavy, almost cumbersome. But a 
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At The Concord Bookshop in Concord 
Book Reading & Author Signing 
Saturday, Jan. 29, 1994 

11—12:30 p.m. 


Reading at 11:30 a.m. 


Suze Craig reads from 


Tails & Tales: 
Small Farming 
in New England 
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ter air current rolls through, smelling like yellow 
lasses. Yellow molasses? Not my leaves. Someone 
burning oak leaves. 

That smell has to be from Captain John Mitchell’s 
id. He’s burning leaves, too. Across the way. I'll 
‘nd up and peer across the stone wall. Yeh, there’s 

licker. 

Disappointment. I thought I was the only one. 

His pile smells like burnt sugar now. That’s cotton- 
jod. Yes. Captain John has some of those, too. 
'’s burning cottonwood and oak leaves. Swamp oak, 
et. 

I recognize the lemony aftertaste. There is a dell 
/: beyond his house where those beautiful trees grow. 
I hadn’t talked to Captain John Mitchell in three 
urs. We had a real dispute and that was that. 

I swashed through the loose leaves in the yard, 
/king lots of noise so he would hear me coming. 
‘2re was a wall between my land and his. I stood on 
| side, watching for a full minute. 

"That your light?" I finally asked over the distance. 
"That your light?” came the reply, a question, too. 

His voice had changed since I heard him talk last. 
almost croaked like a wood frog. Must be the 
yoke he had been inhaling. No, maybe---well, he was 
/te a bit older now. Three years can make a differ- 
ire. 

"You all right?" 

He coughed. "Best I can be," he answered. His flat 
‘y form was just visible through the dry black of the 
ning. 

"You’re burning oak, swamp white oak, I bet---and 
“tonwood." 

"Yup---and you’re maple---maybe some beech. I 
‘ell some cherry, too. Bitter almond." 

"Just a few leaves. Just a few." 

There was a long silence---long enough to make me 
ol as if I was loosing my equilibrium. I started to 
“t my foot on the wall but didn’t. 

"Burning’s illegal, you know," I said. 

"I do," he said. More leaves were heaped on his 
ye and I could see his lined face better. 

"My mother used to go out and rake leaves at night 
-d let us kids burn em’," he said. "I think of her each 
ar when I do this." 

"When did she die?" I asked. 

"When I was ten." 

"Oh." 

Captain John kicked a handful of oak leaves onto 
5 little fire and continued. "Doc Waller said she died 
heart trouble. I think she died of---loneliness. It’s 
: worst kind of disease, you know." He coaxed more 

ves into the flames. 

I eased my foot up onto the wall. I hadn’t touched 
t wall since our squabble. It felt firm, supportive 
der my shoe. 


"Don’t let that fire get too high. They might see it." 
Moving around to the front of the pile, Captain John 
said, "Can you see the flames now?" 

"No. You block it well." 

"Good." He stood with his hands folded staring into 
the flickering light. 

"You feeling okay?" I asked. It was the most we 
had said to each other for such a long time. He 
adjusted his hat and patted his whiskers. A color of 
light touched his face, softening the lines. 

"Brother died last week," he said. The words were 
scratchy. He massaged his throat. 

"Your only?" 

“Yes. -Just one:” 

Captain John was alone. No siblings. No children. 
And no dogs. I had killed his two dogs. The night 
had been as black as chimney soot. Just like tonight. 
I thought they were coyotes, after my sheep. 

I sat on the wall now, my leather shoes hanging over 
on his side. He didn’t seem to notice. Six months 
ago, he would have shot me. I’m convinced of it. 
Those two shepherds had been his companions for ten 
years. 

"Maybe I don’t care if they arrest me," he said, 
looking into my eyes. "Maybe I'll just let this get out 
of hand." 

I was startled by the thought. Pictures of a fire 
racing through the leaves flashed in front of my eyes. 
He couldn’t possibly mean it. 

"But I won’t," he added with a funny little grin. "I 
just want enough flames to show." Suddenly, he hugged 
his belly, fiddled with the buttons on his jacket, and 
pulled out a small puppy from the vest inside. 

"This is Victor," he said. "“He’s my new life. I 
named him after my brother. My brother talked to me 
just before he died. Said I was a bitter man. Had too 
many enemies. He said to forgive you. And to forgive 
myself. He told me to purify myself by finding my 
youth again---by burning some leaves in memory of my 
childhood. Talk to mother, he said, she will hear you 
from the grave. Tell her you love her." 

A siren screamed in the distance. I looked at the 
burning leaves and then at Captain John. "Let’s build 
it up big," I said. “Let them have something to put 
out. Let’s celebrate, you and me. What do you say.” 

Captain John knelt down and let the dog sit by the 
flames. "Look closely, Victor," he said. "It'll be your 
last time. They’ll never let us do this again." The 
sirens were louder and I could see a flashing light. 
The puppy barked loudly and began to circle the 
flames. Captain John whooped and ran for a handful 
of leaves. I went in the opposite direction, scooped up 
flakes of the dry stuff and threw them on the hot pile. 

Captain John came back. He stood taller. Looked 
younger. With a deep laugh, he threw the leaves on the 
fire, stepped back, saluted me, and knelt by his puppy. 


(3) 
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Dear Lincoln Friends 


Group/West is beginning the new year-- our 14th-- in a beautifully 
redesigned office where we have the space and the most current computer graphics 
technology to serve your real estate needs even better than before! Our convenient 
new home is at 146 Lincoln Road, the white antique house with red doors directly 
across from Bay Bank, next to St. Joseph’s church. 


Another year has come and gone in what seems like record time, in part due 
to our move but also because the year was incredibly "real estate busy". The 
lowest interest rates in 20 years and the most positive feelings about the economy in 
some time brought out real buyers. The excess of inventory was quickly 
purchased, and consequently we need new product!! 


If you are thinking of selling your property, NOW IS THE TIME: 


- Demand is high, supply is low-- properties for sale now are that much more valuable. 

- 1993 saw roughly an 8% appreciation in residential property values over the previous year. 

- Buyers who are in the market now want to buy-- they feel they’ve postponed long enough, and 
with interest rates rising a little they are anxious to act. 


If you are thinking of selling your property, GROUP/WEST IS THE ONE TO USE: 


- In 1993 there were 78 MLS residential transactions in Lincoln, and Group/West brokers were 
involved in 38 of them: that’s 49%! The Number 2 office was involved in 33%; thirty other 
offices also took part in Lincoln transactions. 

- Group/West handled 40% of all Lincoln listings that sold; the Number 2 office handled 24%; 
fourteen other offices split the balance. 

- Group/West is the exclusive affiliate of Sotheby’s International Realty (the most recognized 
relocation name for this market), providing truly national and international relocation services. 

- Lincoln-owned, Group/West provides professional brokerage advice rooted in our 
overwhelming experience listing and selling property in Lincoln. 


Please do come by our new home when you’re downtown, and remember 
that we are always happy to provide you with a complimentary Opinion of Value 
(just call our office!) so that you may keep current about the market price of your 
property. "Keeping current" is something that we take very seriously at 


Group/West! 
Coydially, 
BI eHasd eve 
Sheila Harding, GRI, Proprietér 
W. Robert Pearmain Betty Kimnach Jeannine Taylor Marion Donnell Carol Mankowich 
Eleanor Fitzgerald Mikki Lipsey Lida Armstrong Muriel Schildbach Avrial Young 


Exclusive Affiliate 


HEBYS HOMeVIEW. 
INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 Sroup/ 
west 
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In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 


LINCOLN - Impressive & spacious 
brick-front Colonial on Todd Pond @ 
the circle— central, yet removed! 
Experience the wonders of water 
frontage & changing views! $599,000. 


LINCOLN - Design options available 
on this Builder’s cul-de-sac lot (for 
sale separately @ $199,000)! Tucked 
away near park land, yet on edge of a 
great neighborhood. $399K to $595K. 


LINCOLN - In 1993 Group/West sold 
9 Farrar Pond Village condominium 
units, 5 units at Lincoln Ridge & 3 at 
Greenridge! We are the condo experts! 
No other agency even comes close! 


LINCOLN - Spectacular Contemp on 
8.6 acres— total privacy yet sought 
after n’borhood setting! Almost 7,000 
SF of innovative liv space, inc. sep 
floor for mastr bdrm suite! $1,350,000 


LINCOLN - Orchard views are just 
part of the charm of this gracious 
landmark Colonial in prestige loc! 
Separate apt. lends more possibilities! 
In prime conservation area. $850,000. 


LINCOLN - Redone Contemp has had 
major updating (inc most systems)! 
Located in a desireable, private yet 
convenient setting! Nice landscaping 
w/2 terr. 3-4 brs, 2 baths. $395,000. 


LINCOLN - Design options available 
on mini-subdivision lot (sold separately 
@ $119,000)! Rehabbed Cape one side 
& new construction on the other! 8 rm 
Colonial w/3 br, 2.5 ba only $299,900 


The Professional Choice 


LINCOLN - Unique stone & glass 
Contemporary to be built: Water 
views; liv, fam & lib all w/fireplaces; 


sep office option & Au Pair, too! 
$795,000. Optional plan $675,000. 
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LINCOLN - The central location can 
hardly be beat, and this pristine 
contemporary has nice design touches 
inside & out! A warm yet open house 
reminiscent of Vermont! $555,000. 


(ING TS TEEN 

LINCOLN - Little land left! Four lots: 
1) 3.68 rolling acres $265K; 2) at 
Warbler Springs $235K; 3) rural feel 
yet n’borhood $199K; 4) mini-subdiv 
lot, conv loc $119K! (generic photo) 


group/ In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
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TANZANIA 
Including ZANZIBAR 


. November 6-21, 1994 
Gers 70:00 cAIr 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS PLEASE CALL OR COME SEE US 


Lincoln Travel - The Mall - Lincoln, MA 01773 - (617) 259-3100 
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The THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Cotton de * NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 
* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS * 


Collection < * FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS * 


“EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 


rene at a INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES * 
: Spice &Grain $ * GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS * 


* HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS ° 
Natural Fbr @ WY * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
Fashions for © * NATURAL COSMETICS * 


Ma Winn @ . * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 
Children % : : 
zz > W Concord Spice & Grain 


¥ BEAUTY+ COLOR @ XN Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 
: CoTTON, ¥ 93 Thoreau St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 
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) By Paul Marsh 


Much has been made in recent times about the place of 
lunteers in the functioning of the Town. Only one lone voice has 
d any criticism to level at our Town Meeting. And little ever 
ts said at least--about the role of Lincoln’s office staff as a group 
the working of the Town. This imbalance skews general discus- 
mn about the manner and well-being of our municipality and has 
2 potential to bias or to limit prescriptions for restoring the town, 
need be, to robust good health. 

Volunteers have been widely classified. The classes are: 
| Those who are elected or appointed to fill mandated Town 
‘ices, the duties of which are prescribed by statute or by Town by- 
y. 

' Those who are recruited to serve on ad hoc task forces set up 
id charged by Town office holders to address specific issues, to 
commend courses of action, and then to dissolve. 
‘Those who come forward to perform, without pay, routine tasks 
jich must be carried out if the Town is to survive. 

These three classes vary greatly in their roles--not in their 
portance--in the functioning of our municipality. Recyclers at the 
nsfer station, participants in the ’tank-yank’ study, and members 
the School Committee are all volunteers, fit comfortably into this 
‘ssification, and contribute handsomely to the well-being of 
acoln, but their volunteer standing aside, they are as different as 
alk and cheese. 

To explain that difference, one must look beyond the 
neral volunteering impulse and examine why volunteering in 
inicipal government should exist in the first place. (We can hire 
nebody to do that, can’t we?) The reason is old and it lies deep, 
t it still lives--and remains strong in some form in some local 
vernments. The big questions facing us in Lincoln are now alive 
d robust they are here today. 

To begin with, Lincoln continues to govern itself by 
>resentative democracy in its most ancient and simplest style. 
‘e Town has not drastically changed its form of government since 
was chartered in 1754, and then it simply copied the form 
yncord had been using for about a century. When Lincoln was 
orporated as a separate Town--a minor civil division--it formed 
‘epresentative democracy and, despite its creation since then of 
sal, official boards and commissions, it remains a representative 
mocracy today. 

This form of government means something; As a minor 
il division of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in the United 
ates of American, the town is subject to statutes and regulations 
(its) superior jurisdictions--the state and the nation. Neither of 
ese jurisdictions prohibits Lincoln from being a representative 
mocracy, though they do define and limit what that democracy 
n do. 

Within those limits, though, the town’s citizens are 
vereign. If some--many--most of them choose to abdicate their 
vereignty by not participating in Town Meeting or voting in Town 

tions, that is their right as sovereigns. This private decision 
ut citizenship sheds some light on our civic health in Lincoln. 
minority of our citizens are concerned enough about Lincoln’s 
te of affairs to vote in Town elections or to take part in Town 
eting; the rest are uninterested enough--or impervious enough 
satisfied enough--to leave the consequences to those who do. 


copyright 1994 Paul Marsh 


/olunteering and Town Government 


But these non-participants have not lost their sovereignty, they have 
simply chosen not to exercise it. It is theirs to use whenever they 
feel so inclined. 

Those who do choose to exercise their right to govern—to 
volunteer-have a menu of options. By registering and voting in 
Town elections and at Town Meeting, they are Lincoln’s govern- 
ment Through deciding public issues by majority rule, by voicing 
alternatives and dissents, by electing from among themselves 
representatives (volunteers all) to guide the business of the Town 
(Only the Class 3 volunteers--the recyclers, the envelope stuffers, 
the telephone operators--actually perform some work of the Town 
however humble it may be and however difficult it may have been 
to arrange for them to do it.) 

Here, then, is the dilemma and challenge of our municipal 
democracy: Only a minority of its sovereign citizens are willing to 
do the public’s business nor does all of that business require 
sovereign participation. (A Town Meeting to decide whether a 
recyclable bottle is clear glass or green!) But the business has got 
to get done. And in a representative democracy, by definition, 
only its citizens or their chosen representatives can do it or cause 
it to be done. That is still the case today. 

Even 150 years ago, some of the chosen representatives 
of the Town--its officials--got paid. As municipal business became 
more and more technical--increasingly time-consuming and hedged 
around by requirements from state and federal governments--Lin- 
coln, like all other municipalities, hired full-time employees to carry 
out certain of the Town’s affairs. This they could do--but only as 
agents of the Town or its elected officials. These volunteer 
representatives and the Town Meeting remained sovereign. 
Employees may well know more about technicalities and govern- 
mental requirements; by definition, however, they cannot know 
better about the sentiments of the Town. 

This distinction leads easily to tension between employees 
and representatives--as it also does between representatives and the 
citizen they represent. Citizens may abdicate to their chosen 
representatives their responsibilities to govern and find themselves, 
in time, disappointed. Volunteering officials may, from time to 
time, either abdicate their responsibilities as representatives of the 
Town’s citizens to the Town’s employees or find those responsibili- 
ties usurped by those very agents. In any case, representative 
democracy is subverted. 

Citizens of any representative democracy may honestly 
feel that the level of apathy among their fellows is so high and that 
the dedication of their chosen officials is so low that whatever 
residual political energy the municipality can muster should best be 
concentrated in the hands of fewer elected officials delegating more 
responsibility for the conduct of town affairs to employees. Towns 
which choose to take this option have every right to do so and the 
statutory means to carry out that decision. In a representative 
democracy, however, only the sovereign citizens can, by majority 
vote in a Town meeting and then in a Town election authorize that 
fundamental change. If a majority of citizens vote a change to that 
extreme, say to a town manager form of government, they are 
making a legitimate and deliberate and democratic decision --as 
many towns have made. This result, however, must come through 
open choice, not through stealth and abdication... . flz§ 
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Country 
Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of hair coloring. 


Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
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Il Capriccio 


ter Aa ER TPA TICE AO Be tC ec Cet oh tre 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Monday-Saturday, 6 to 10 p.m. 


Reservations: (617) 894-2234 
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A Conversation with some Members of the 


Town’s 


I had the opportunity to meet informally with a few 

nembers of the Task Force on Governance late one 
ifternoon on a cold blustery afternoon just before New 
(ears. 
The members of this Task Force are Kenneth E. 
3assett, Carolyn Birmingham, Susan F. Brooks, John B. 
‘rench, Edward A. Schwartz, Janice Wyatt, and Judy 
Nong. The Task Force has been appointed by the Town 
Aoderator, David Donaldson, at the request of town 
neeting in March 1993. Dave chose both people who 
‘ad been active in town government and some who have 
\ot been involved but have organizational management 
xperience. Gender, age, and personality were consid- 
red, too. 

In accordance with the vote of Town Meeting and the 
Aoderator’s charge, the Task Force has undertaken the 
yllowing job: 

To examine the way Lincoln town government currently 
inctions, to consider where it can be improved and to 
1ake recommendations to town boards and the Town 
feeting in these and possibly other areas. The group 
xpects to look at such things as: 

The existing structure of town boards and committees 
The responsibilities and authority of town boards, 
ymmittees and employees 
Volunteer participation and its role in the operation of 
wn government 
How the existing structure enhances or impedes effec- 
veness and efficiency of town government 
Conflict resolution systems which are available to deal 
ith differences among town committees and between 
own committees and town employees. 

The first thing the Task Force did was to study and 
nderstand the charge and discuss how to proceed. They 
‘sO spent time getting to know each other and how each 
erson perceived the problems in town government. Last 
‘mmer, they spent a lot of time with the background 
‘aterial learning how the various committees function 

d how Town Hall functions. 

In September the Task Force sent out a questionnaire 

all town boards and committees. Anyone in Lincoln 

s welcome to fill out the questionnaire. Each person 
© the Task Force individually read each response to the 

estionnaire. About ninety were returned. Often a 


TASK FORCE ON GOVERNANCE 


town committee met and filled in the questionnaire. 
Members of the Task Force have received numerous 
phone calls, letters, and interviewed many town employ- 
ees. 

The Task Force also met with about a dozen town 
boards to discuss their responses to the questionnaire and 
their experiences on the functioning of town government. 

In the Fall, three public hearings were held and each 
had an attendance of twenty-five to thirty-five people. 
Members of the Task Force were present to listen and 
assimilate the information given. The Task Force shared 
what they had learned about Lincoln’s "values." The Task 
Force found that many citizens feel passionately about 
the town. They found that we wish to keep the small- 
town feeling where people know you, despite the continu- 
ally changing population. They believe that town commit- 
tee members feel they make a difference in the town and 
there is an ethos of involvement. The Task Force also 
found that the citizens expect Lincoln to be a leader and 
an innovator in solving problems and that diversity is 
valued here. 

At this point the Task Force could only share the 
process as they were still formulating their recommenda- 
tions to improve town governance. The report will be 
discussed in January with the Moderator and the Select- 
men and then distributed to committee chairs. After that 
the draft report will be made available to the general 
public for comment, and will be modified as necessary. 
A final report will be made at Town Meeting in March. 
The committee members will clarify the responsibility for 
each of the recommendations to ensure their implemen- 
tation. 


Public Hearings - Tuesday, February 15 
Wednesday, March 2, 7:30 p.m. 
Donaldson Room 


Morning Discussion Opportunity 


League of Women Voters - January Thaw Meeting, 
Thursday, January 27 at Pierce House - 9:30 p.m. 


Copies of report available at Town Hall and Library on 
Wednesday, January 26. ® 
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THE A 
TRAVEL 


STATION 


THE COUNTDOWN HAS BEGUN- 


only 60 days left to climb aboard 
Lincoln's own library benefit tour 


Regional Cheatre and Literary Settings 
of 
Scotland, Che Lakes and Porkshire 
June 23 - July 6, 1994 


Call us at 259-1200 
for 
your personal brochure 
The Travel Station, Inc. 


2 Lewis St. © PO. Box 304 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
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Networking Around Food 


by Jane Moss 


_In the Introduction to his newest book, The Call of 
ervice, Robert Coles declares he is “writing this book to 
«plore the ‘service’ we offer to others, and, not 
cidentally, to ourselves.’” (xxiv) Originally conceived 
}a project to bring together urban and suburban young 
»ople to work the land and learn about food and 
ymelessness, the Drumlin Farm Food Project stretched 
$ vision and Lincoln’s resources toward Boston. Three 
sars later, the energy of the Food Project’s outreach is 
ming around to replenish its own community. 
Four new activities use the Food Project as a catalyst to 
in Lincoln in new community relationships. Building 
1 their newly-created Community Service elective, 
rooks School students will integrate farm work with 
eir social studies and English curricula and collaborate 
ith peers in Boston City schools. In a newly-designed 
um to Family Program, families in Lincoln and 
orchester can join to purchase shares of fresh produce. 
' newly-conceived Service Corps will enable Lincoln 
‘sidents to make a regular volunteer commitment to the 
d Project And wider-reaching groups of workers, 
d educators and volunteers, young and old, urban and 
burban, will continue to meet in weekly community 
er a meal at the farm. In an age rife with information 
s, Lincoln forms networks around real food. 
Last fall, when Brooks School students went into the 
Id to harvest vegetables, they picked 437 pounds. Part 
a mandatory community service learning elective 


copyright 1994 Jane Moss 


created by teachers Kathy Wickerham and Sheila 
Rogers and Project staff Pat Gray and Ward Cheney, the 
middle schoolers visited the Farm several times to pick 
tomatoes, onions and beans. Students weighed the food 


themselves before it was sent to Rosie’s Place, a Boston 

shelter for women, and to the Concord Open Table, both 
work sites for the new elective. Says Wickerham, 
“Having the kids harvest the food at Drumlin, weigh it, 
bag it, the fact that they know [where] it goes ... it all 
makes sense.” 

Next fall, Wickerham and Rogers will integrate 
students’ hands-on farm work with English and Social 
Studies studies of ancient cultures, hunger and 
homelessness. Building on the present relationship 
between the Project and Brooks, Gray’s plan is “to 
connect more kids at school with schools and projects in 
Boston. Thus the Project becomes a catalyst to bring 
people together over issues like service and hunger, 
farming, environment and food systems.” As a new 
student community stretches from Lincoln to Boston, 
here in Lincoln a new curriculum committee solidifies. 
“Pat and Ward have been great, worked really hard with 
us,” assures Wickerham. Of the Brooks teachers, Gray 
says, “They deserve an awful lot of credit. They’re 
obviously dedicated, experienced professionals who put 
personal time and energy to see that kids’ experiences 
are worthwhile.” 
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Last spring, in its second year of hiring urban and 
suburban teens to work in the field, at farmers’ markets 
and in shelters, the Food Project targeted one urban 
neighborhood. This summer, the Project will build on 
the relationship with the Dudley Street Neighborhood 
Initiative, a community organization promoting health 
and welfare in that area, joining it with Lincoln in the 
Farm to Family Program. In this program, members of 
the two communities may buy shares of fresh produce 
throughout the season. “We bring together two different 
communities around a basic desire to have fresh, 
affordable food,’ observes Gray. “If people in 
Dorchester can’t afford a full share, there are people and 
groups out here who will help support their participation 
half a share.” Each week, the Project sends a student- 
designed Farm to Family Program Newsletter to each 
share-holding family. “All can feel they’re participating 
in the growing of food, the goings on of the Food 
Project staff, what’s happening, and recipes. All are 
invited to come out, plant, and have lunch. This is an 
opportunity to feel ownership.” Gray further explains the 
philosophy of the new relationships: “Using the land and 
the environment and growing vegetables for the hungry 
is enabling us to bring together communities who have 
not had the opportunity to get together. It gives us great 
pleasure to bring people to the farm to work for a 
common goal.” 

A third community grows out of necessity. To help out 
“when we're in a pinch,” a Service Corps of people 
geographically near Drumlin Farm will commit to work 
four to six hours a month. An individual on this new 
team can play an important role “‘not just [as] the one- 
time volunteer, but [as] someone who cares about how it 
all comes out,” clarifies Gray. “The trade-off for local 
residents is after they've worked with the Project a 
couple of times theyll have a sense of ownership and 
pride in the outcome.” It is an opportunity to be a key 
player in significant vegetable production that benefits 
those in need.” 

Finally, much at the heart of the Food Project, Friday 
Community Lunches during the growing season give 
everyone—workers, volunteers, educators—an 
opportunity to meet each other “It’s a wonderful feel, to 
gather around food, sit down on benches under the tent 
on a mse above the middle of the field—a wonderful 
place to come together,” muses Gray. This year, spring, 
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summer and fall, Gray plans to invite people from 
educational, youth employment and community service 
organizations not only to the lunches but to speak to the 
Project and interested groups and individuals. “When we 
have a few more years under our belt, we would like to 
bring these resources to [other] communities who want 
them.” 

It’s not hard to get excited about the Drumlin Farm 
Food Project. A visitor comes away with a little bit of 
new knowledge, a refreshing reminder of young energy, 


and a lot of pride in the fact that Audubon’s Drumlin 
Farm is on Lincoln land. Many who live in Lincoln 
know the thrill of watching the great blue heron soar 
quietly overhead, his legs straight out behind. Or the 
comfort of listening, far from city traffic noise, to bird 
and insect sounds in a field. How nice it is to expand this 
sort of wonderful moment so that others can share it. 
And now that the Food Project staff sees how the 
community-building really works, it offers the Project 
itself as a tool for learning. As a long-range vision 
comes home, the Lincoln community will be fed in 
more ways than one. ® 


Classic Painting & Contracting 


¢ Quality Interior/Exterior Painting 
« Seamless Gutters, Drywall, Plastering 
¢ Sun Decks and Small Carpentry 
« Complete Pressure Washing 


All and any home repairs 
Where Craftsmanship still means Quality 


We're fully insured, we're local, and we'll meet 
or beat any written estimate. 


Make the call = (617) 259-8717 


pre LIBRARY BOOKIE 


‘What’s in a Reference Book? 


by Jeanne Bracken 


| Reference books. Encyclopedias. Dictionaries. 
Small print, not many pictures. Useful but boring. 

| Right? 

! Wrong! While a good reference collection 
certainly contains current encyclopedias and other basic 
‘nformational tools, it has much, much more. Most 
people are familiar with the annual almanac, which 
answers inquiries ranging from baseball statistics to 
/What day of the week was January 15, 1893?" Another 
favorite of mine is the annual Encyclopedia of Associa- 
jions, which perhaps only a reference librarian could get 
excited about — or someone who needed to find an 
>xpert in an arcane field (The International Concatenat- 

2d Order of Hoo-Hoo is a real organization). 

) Too, we have a great deal of critical material on 

yriters, classical and modern, American and foreign. We 

ave general encyclopedias plus art encyclopedias, science 
sncyclopedias, biographical encyclopedias, and encyclope- 
lias on CD-ROM. Atlases are basic to reference 
collections, and we have not only road atlases and New 
3ngland sailing charts but also atlases of the oceans, of 
ichaeology, of astronomy, and various periods in history. 

Many new reference books on the shelves of the 
incoln Public Library are colorful and fun to read as 
vell as informative. For example, The Complete Medici- 
ial Herbal notes that the white sap from dandelion stems 
nd roots can be used as a remedy for warts, while 
hubarb leaves are toxic (possibly fatal). The Olympic 

‘actbook: A Spectator’s Guide to the Winter Olympics is 

illed with data on earlier Olympic competitions, names 

nd photo of medalists, highlights, trivia quizzes, and a 

review of the February games in Lillehammer, Norway. 

On the Move: A Chronology of Advances in 
Yansportation by the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
science and Technology Department uses a comfortable 
uestion-and-answer format to explore topics form the 
-nimal world to the time. (Q: "Which scientific and 
2chnological event was the most important in United 
‘tates history? A: The first United States moon 
-anding, with the first man (Neil Armstrong ...) to step 

n the moon on July 20, 1969, is probably the most 
ignificant event." [Do you agree?]) 

: How to Get a Green Card: Legal Ways to Stay 
“1 the U.S.A. has pages of tips and hints as well as 
‘dresses and warnings for those who wish to extend a 
ay in this country — or for those who wish to legally 
; e an undocumented worker. 

. 
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Those experiencing physical ills might want to 
check Dial 800 for Health: a comprehensive listing of 
medical, nutritional and general health-related hotlines, 
services, and advice, all FREE to call. (With a subtitle 
like that one, no annotation is necessary, except to add 
that governmental agencies and societies dominate the 
list, with some corporate contacts rounding it out.) 

Crop circles, Bigfoot, UFOs, Yeti, the Loch 
Ness Monster, the Bermuda Triangle, and similar 
mysteries are explored in Unexplained! 347 Strange 
Sightings, Incredible Occurrences, and Puzzling Physical 
Phenomena. Skeptics will note the absence of illustra- 
tions for the most part, while believers will want to 
follow up their favorite articles with readings from the 
bibliographies. Incidently, author Jerome Clark does 
offer explanations (which readers might or might not 
accept) for many of the "unexplained" phenomena. 
Those with too little to worry about, incidently, may want 
to read up on Spontaneous Human Combustion. 

Perhaps the most delightful, if disconcerting, new 
reference book is Chronicle of the Royal Family, which 
follows the British royals from the days before the birth 
of Christ to the headline grabbers of today. Beautifully 
illustrated, Chronicle has a USA Today tone and style 
that lends itself to browsing. The book proves that there 
is nothing new under the sun, with delicious scandals 
echoing down the centuries. ("Edward trounces support- 
ers of imprisoned rival" in 1471; "Queen and her lover 
throw Edward off the throne" in 1326; "Scandal mounts 
over prince’s debts" in 1787. 

These are just a few of the new reference books 
at the Lincoln Public Library: visually exciting, informa- 
tive, and interesting. 

But boring? 

Never! 


LINCOLN REVIEW 
Subscription rate for the remaining 
five issues this year is $7.50 
Name 
Address 
City,State,Zip 
Return this to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/oSubscription Mgr.,P.O.Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, MA 01773 


Jan. issue 


so 
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RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


An Independently Owned and Opersies Memoe of Coldwell Barner Rescewis Athimes nc 
CRESS SAE AGT APE SES RE ES 


Denise Bienfang 
Donna Burt 
Penny Cotoni 
Kim Kassner 
Susan Law 
Diana Smith 
Lois Tetreault 


Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 


Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


PREVIEWS 


Marketing the World’ 
Finest Real Estate 


NNEMAN & ( 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 


LINCOLN - Appealing 1400 sq. ft. 3-bedroom Ranch 
with picture window overlooking manicured lawn. Eat- 
in kitchen, large family room and living room with 
fireplace. Ideal commuter location. One great buy! 

617/259-1100 $249,900 


eth teh 
LINCOLN - With a setting amongst the trees, this 
exceptionally renovated Contemporary reflects sunlight 
within its open spaces. Beautiful views from large 
windows of private yard. Garage with office/studio. 
617-259-1100 $369,000 


PANY-COLDWELL BANKER 


209-1100 or 259-9220 


Sy 


ILN - Sunfilled, 7-room Contemporary with 
ryle kitchen. Open floor plan with wrap-around 
Ss overlooking/abutting Audubon land. Great 
nity for Lincoln country living at its best. 

9-1100 


$460,000 


ILN - Prestigious Ryan Estate retirement condo 
ores. High quality, new construction. Top floor 2 
, 2 bath front unit adjacent to elevator. Lovely 

f surrounding wooded area. Extra storage. . 
59-1100 $299,500 


LINCOLN - Nothing compares to this luxurious 14- 
room Contemporary at this price. Six thousand sq. ft. 
of living space includes an indoor pool, tennis court, 3- 
car garage, plus more. Seller says, "Bring offers!" 

$699,000 


617/259-1100 


/ 


Tudor hunting lodge sited on 4.7 acres adjacent to 
conservation land offers period details & great privacy. 
Price including additional lot available upon request. 

617/259-1100 $1,200,000 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 
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Changes and Evolution of the Fire and 


Police Station 


by Public Safety Building Design Committee 


When Lincoln's Public Safety Building 
opened on March 28, 1958, there was a 
Police Chief, four full-time police 


officers who patrolled primarily during the 
day-time hours and one person who acted 
both as a custodian and a communicator. 
Evenings, when a citizen needed assistance, 
they called the telephone operator who 
relayed the call to the station. There was 
no Fire Chief, and the Fire Department was 
made up of call firefighters. The building 
being celebrated on that day was 
constructed for a total of $86,500. 


Thirty-five years have passed and a great 


many things have changed regarding the 
operation of public safety functions in 
Lincoln. The nature of the demands the 


Fire and Police Departments must service 
has changed substantially in those years. 
Today, Lincoln has a single combined Chief 
for both the Police and Fire departments; 

there are now 25 full-time employees and 16 


part-time employees in the departments 
serving a twenty-four hour fully 
operational facility. There are twelve 
full-time police officers, and nine 
full-time firefighters, three full-time 
dispatchers, a secretary, and a number of 
special police officers and call 


firefighters who respond when needed. The 
growth of the Town and the changing nature 
of society have substantially changed the 
character of the services requiring the 
attention of the fire and police 
departments, which in turn has caused their 
growth. 


While the demand for services and the 
number of employees has expanded, the 
building has remained substantially as it 
was on that opening day in March of 1958. 


The facility, today, suffers from a great 
many inadequacies and deficiencies 
negatively affecting operations, building 
code compliance and generally accepted 
standards of practice for a Town. Today's 
communications needs require technical 
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1958-1993 


systems and environments that are not 
available in the old building. None of 
these inadequacies have, to date, affected 


the level of service in fighting fires and 
crime, but they have and continue to affect 


the cost of operations. 


So what is being done about this? 
several Town Meetings a total of $22,000 
was approved to hire a consultant to study 
the existing building and the needs of the 
departments. The consultant, working with 
the Public Safety Building Design Committee 


appointed in June 1993 will recommend the — 


appropriate course of action bring the 
building in line with current building 
codes and ensure that it meets the Town's 
public safety needs, as well as those of 


the forseeable future. The Town has 
retained the firm of Allen M. _ Lieb, 
Architects of Marblehead to perform the 
study work. Mr. Lieb is a recognized 
expert in the field of fire and police 
station design and programming. He has 
direct experience in the design and 
renovation of several combined stations 


such as Lincoln's. Mr. Lieb has authored 
the State of Massachusetts requirements and 
standards for the design of the State's 
police facilities. 


The Public Safety Building Design 
Committee, appointed by the Selectmen, has 
been meeting regularly at Town Hall and 
will continue to do so in their on-going 
efforts to prepare for a presentation at 


the upcoming Town Meeting in March of 
1994. At that time, the Public Safety 
Building Design Committee may make a 


request for funds to complete the design 
phases of work. 
The Committee will be having an open 


meeting in February with the architect and 
interested citizens are invited to come and 


share in the process of understanding 
Lincoln's public safety building needs and 
requirements for the future. 73} 
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A Fairy Tale by Florence Wallach Freed 


Long ago and far away, there was a talented 
Princess named Estherella who lived in a marble palace 
in Upper Snobbovia. Her mother, the Queen, taught 
her to sing and dance, draw and paint, sew and em- 
broider, and play a brass flute. Estherella practiced 
day and night until she could play one hundred waltzes 
and mazurkas, études and nocturnes, folk songs and 
lullabies. Her father, the King, taught her to ride a 
white horse, shoot with a bow and arrow, read and 
write Snobbovian (a very complicated language), do 
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arithmetic (even long-division), and to properly com- 
mand all the servants and peasants on their vast estate. 
By the time she was thirteen, Estherella knew every- 
thing a high-born Princess needed to know. 

On her thirteenth birthday, the King and Queen 
gave Estherella a sparkling silver flute. "I bought it 
from a traveling Maharajah when I was in Eastern 
Snobbovia," said the King. "He told me it’s a magical 
flute which will bring you good luck!" The Queen said, 
"play it with great joy, and be sure to polish it every 
day!" Estherella hugged and kissed her parents and 
started playing the Snobbovian Anthem on her new 
flute. The clear, pure notes echoed down the marble 
corridors, throughout the entire palace. The servants 
stopped their washing and scrubbing, dusting and 
polishing, peeling and cooking, hammering and painting, 
stood up straight and tall, and proudly sang their 
Anthem along with the fantastic flute. 

Then Estherella made a deep curtsey to the King 
and Queen, bending so gracefully that her purple velvet 
gown, embroidered with pearls, swept the floor. She 
took a deep breath and said, "My chambermaid tells 
me there are some new-fangled musical instruments in 
the world with strange names such as piano, violin and 
cello. And the coachman tells me that musicians play 
these instruments together with a flutist in a little 
group called a Quartet. I am yearning to go out into 
the world and play my new silver flute with real 
musicians!" 

The King and Queen shook their heads so hard 
that their jeweled crowns toppled off and clattered 
down the throne room. The King said, "On your 
fifteenth birthday we’ll invite a Quartet to come to the 
palace and play at your wedding to the Prince of 
Lower Snobbovia." The Queen added, "Everyone knows 
that musicians are a motley crew of characters. 
Besides, a Princess can’t go wandering around the 
world making friends with just anybody! Estherella, 
you'll just have to wait until your fifteenth birthday!" 

That night, Estherella threw off her velvet gown 
and left it lying in a crumpled heap on the floor. She 
put on her chambermaid’s faded green cotton dress, 
packed brown bread and goat cheese into a sack, and 
slipped out the palace door and through the iron gates. 
She skipped along in the moonlight playing one merry 
tune after another on her flute. And it truly was a 
fantastic flute, because not for one second did she feel 
lonely, tired or afraid. Miraculously, no ferocious dogs 
ran out to bite her, and no wicked highwayman gal- 
loped up to rob her. And thus, playing her most 
difficult étude, she arrived safely at daybreak in West- 
ern Snobbovia. The sun was just rising behind the 
birch and pine trees and it smiled down upon her. 

Estherella spied a small cottage, knocked on the 
door and waited, realizing she was dying of thirst. A 
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swarm of ragged children opened the door, let her in, 
and gave her a wooden cup full of water. As she 
drank, they gazed hungrily at her sack. Their arms and 
legs were thin as sticks and their pale faces were 
stained with tears. Estherella gave them all her bread 
and cheese which they gobbled up quickly. Then 
Estherella noticed the children’s mother lying on the 
straw with a sickly infant in her arms. Estherella 
dipped her handkerchief into the cup of water and 
gently cooled their foreheads. She asked the mother 
some questions, but the poor woman couldn’t answer 
them. The oldest boy explained that the mother’s high 
fever had left her stone-deaf. 

Then Estherella looked around the cottage and 
noticed that everything was topsy-turvy, broken and 
dirty. She looked on the shelves of the cupboard and 
saw there was nothing left but a bit of moldy bread, a 
few dried mushrooms and berries, and a little salt. She 
saw mice scurrying under the table, and cockroaches 
crawling through the straw mats. She saw holes in the 
thatched roof. "Where is your father?" she asked the 
children. The oldest girl replied quietly that their 
father was dead. "He was killed by a nobleman’s coach 
which carelessly ran him over and left him lying in the 
mud." . 

Estherella stayed at the cottage. She nursed the 
mother and baby back to health and looked after the 
children. Everyday, she walked to the marketplace, 
raised her flute to her lips, took a deep breath, and 
played her heart out. She played the waltzes and 
mazurkas, the études and nocturnes, the folk songs and 
lullabies. The melodies flew from her finger tips, 
through the air, right into the people’s ears and souls. 
And the flute truly was magical! The people could not 
resist reaching deep down into their pockets and giving 
copper and even silver coins to Estherella and the 


children. The coins just had to jump out of their dark 
pockets into the poor children’s frail fingers! 

With the coins, Estherella bought fresh creamy 
milk, juicy lamp chops, and moist corn muffins. Soon 
the children began to fatten up, their cheeks grew rosy, 
and they could run and play once more. They swept 
out the cottage, got rid of the mice and cockroaches, 
brought in clean straw upon which to sleep, and 
patched the holes in their thatched roof. In their 
garden, they grew sweet potatoes and lima beans, 
blueberries and cherries, lilacs and roses. Chickadees 
chirped, blue jays shrieked, and the sound of laughter 
filled the air! 

On her fifteenth birthday, Estherella stood 
barefoot in her ragged dress playing her favorite 
nocturne. Her flute sparkled in the sunshine, her arms 
and legs were strong and tanned, her thick auburn hair 
streamed down to her slender waist. Suddenly, the 
Prince of Lower Snobbovia came riding up. followed by 


yianist, violinist, cellist and flutist! They stopped and 
ened, enchanted by the lovely melody. "Another 
tist!" they exclaimed. "We'll take you with us to the 
ig and Queen of Upper Snobbovia. They’ve invited 
to play the funeral music for their long lost daugh- 
ia 

As they spoke, the fantastic flute trilled so 
2etly that it enticed the Prince’s fingers to reach way 
2p down into his fancy leather pouch and throw out 
ndreds of golden coins into the marketplace. The 
onished people ran to pick them up, grabbing as 
ny as they could. But the Prince and musicians 
de sure that the coins were divided equally, so that 
ryone, even the smallest child, received exactly five 

en coins. Then Estherella stepped forward, her 

e gleaming, her face radiant. The Prince helped her 

o his horse and they all galloped away to the marble 
ce. 

_ You can imagine how overjoyed the King and 
en were to embrace their long lost daughter! 
erella told them all about the poor family, which 

atly distressed them. They said they hadn’t known 

hing about it! The Queen promised Estherella that 

‘careless nobleman who had run over the children’s 

yer would be found. The Prince pledged that he 

ild ride out to find the nobleman and bring him to 

)palace. The King proclaimed that the nobleman 
ild have to give half his land and gold to the poor 

jily. The Queen said that this should become the 

‘of the land. And the King wrote it down with his 

-quilled pen as Law 3,875 in the Snobbovian Book- 
aws. 

At the next full moon, everyone from Upper and 
ver and Eastern and Western Snobbovia was invited 
he marble palace. The dining room tables groaned 
» platters of roast beef, corn-on-the-cob, seven- 
‘red chocolate cakes and rainbow sherbet ice cream. 
ballroom rang with the lively wedding music of the 
»-fangled Quartet, and when Estherella played along 
' them, it became the new-fangled Quintet! They 
‘ed and sang all the folk songs, including the 
‘ce’s favorite, "Frog Went A’Courtin.". And the 
“ce sang it solo, in his deep baritone voice, proving 
‘vould carry a tune perfectly, as well as dance, ride 
orse, and throw out golden coins. 

_ Then the King and Queen, Prince and Princess, 

yemen and ladies, chambermaids and coachmen, 

/ants and peasants, older people and little children, 
sed polkas, mazurkas and waltzes until they 

‘ped! But Estherella and the Prince waltzed until 

‘night. And when the clock struck twelve, Estherella 
d a love song on her fantastic flute, and a shower 

wels rained down upon the fair land of Snobbovia. 

§) since this is a fairy tale, they all lived happily ever 

i! © 
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The Annual Business Meeting of 
The Lincoln Review 
will be held on 
Sunday, February 6 at 3 p.m. 
at the home of the Smiths on 


Boyce Farm Road 


All are welcome! 


A Panel Discussion 


How to Improve Communication in Lincoln 


at the Town Library on 
Thursday evening, February 10 
from 7:00-9:00 p.m. 


[snow date February 17] 
sponsored by the Lincoln Library 
and 
THE LINCOLN REVIEW 


At the Town Library 
former Lincoln Resident 


Ellen Faran 
Chief Financial Officer 
Farrar, Straus, & Giroux 


will talk on 
Trends in the Publishing Industry 
on 
Monday, February 21 
at 7:30 p.m. 
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Are You Paying More For Heating Oil Than You Need To? y —Feeeive An Extra 


If you‘ve been dealing with a so-called “‘full service’ oil dealer, remember that you pay for their 4 T & N 
high overhead with every gallon you buy. The showroom, monthly statements, service fleet. (and 


other frills you may not need) push the price up. Johnson's Oil Source delivers the same quality 4 G A L LO N Ss | 
oil for a better price simply because our operating expenses are far less than theirs. Our 


payment-upon-delivery policy and volume discounts make us very efficient. We can charge much 5 O FE Ol L 


less for the oil and still provide prompt and attentive service for fill-ups and burner repairs! 
4 } R ae E oe 


Check Our Prices 69 ¢igal. 7 1 eieatt 92 ence Quantity Incentive 


| 
1 


/ discounts always apply 
As of Jan. 1,1994; for 400 gals. for 200 gals. for 150 gals. Call for current prices 


: ) 


When Johnson's Oil Sourci 


johnson's Gin” A Srssoantonsormanl 
OIL SOURCE 271-OLOON sinircasror cnc Pome 
24-Hour Burner Service & Low Cost Oil yor J ":Ons Fone ee 


! 
i | 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD PHOTOGRAPHY 
Finer Wedding and Portrait Photography 


617-259-1051 
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‘or Whom the Farm Bell Tolls 


y Suze Craig 


“Gee, I bet you never have to go to the store in the 
mmer. You’ve got almost everything right here.” The 
ndering remark occurs every summer, always made by 
meone who has just finished Lindsay’s mini-tour of the 
rden, the chickens, the pigs, the sheep, and the cattle. 
d yes, we’d love to be self-sufficient, independent, 
jcure in Our own resources. And when you look in from 
outside, the farm may appear to be such an entity. But 
situation is far otherwise. 
Infrastructure—that’s a pretty highfalutin word, used 
en bombasticating about the “underlying foundation, 
pecially the basic economic, social, or military facilities 
d installations of a community, etc.” 
| But when I’m talking about a small farm what I really 
an is the support system. Without those who supply us, 
d those who interweave in the local farm network, we 
juld not continue to live the way we do. Fragile threads 
which to hang a way of living and our primary sources 
\food, you will say. And you’ll be right. Sometimes, in 
2 small hours after midnight, I lie sleepless, thinking. 
It’s taken seventeen years to develop our net. 
| Hooray for Erikson Grain Mill, who steadfastly deliv- 
5 our feed. Over the years their service has been exem- 
‘ary, providing timely deliveries for the animals (last 
‘uristmas Eve morning I noticed an alarmingly low 
‘oply of layer pellet and it was St. Erikson instead of St. 
cholas who later drove up the lane). 
Just last week I learned Blue Seal, the largest feed 
‘eration in New England, closed their warehouse, of- 
‘es, and store in Lawrence. All were moved to New 
ampshire, presumably for business reasons—fewer 
»stomers, Ill bet. Which probably means fewer farms, 
‘ver animals. Thus fewer of us in the net. One less local 
‘oplier: the infrastructure contracts; a brief ominous 
» ver prickles down my spine. 
The fields of Lincoln, via Codman Community Farms, 
tn us with hay. We shoehorn 100 bales into our 
all barn, a quantity which has in the past taken us 
ough the winter to green-up. A good example of local 
‘n/win infrastructure: CCF hays Cannon Field, leaves 
}+ full and towering hay wagon at the road’s edge. I drive 
‘r small green pickup alongside—pilot fish sliding up 
) whale—and drop-wrestle 50-pound bales into the truck 
. I get an off-the-field price, and Dave and Anne and 
)} summer hay crew have just that many less bales to 
ve up into the cavernous Codman Barn lofts. But less 
this year, because of the drought. How far away 
uld we have to go to find another source, as good, as 
able? 
) The animals themselves further knit us into the support 
tem. Ellen, from across town, has promised us an 
resting ewe to take the place of Pina, and we hope to 
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buy two Tamworth feeder pigs from CCF. The Scottish 
Highlands, as yearling steers, we trailer back from 
Winchendon. Farthest flung support thread: Webster 
City, lowa, source of day-old chicks. Thus Lincoln’s Post 
Office: an element of farm infrastructure—they also 
move bees. 

The system contracted violently when Steve, the one 
remaining dairy farmer in Concord, sold his manure 
spreader. Gone was our one shot application of organic, 
high-nitrogen fertilizer—poof. Then the net expanded 
again—but in ways we hadn’t envisioned—with our ac- 
quisition of a used mini-spreader, which we repaired and 
now carefully keep in the shed, at the ready. It swiftly knit 
itself into the neighborhood, tidying paddocks and enrich- 
ing surrounding pastures. 

Essential to any farm operation, especially a small 
farm: a trustworthy abattoir. We use Blood Farm, named 
not for the activity, but rather for the owner. The sign at 
the entrance reads “Five Generations.” We hope for at 
least six, and then some. 

Other threads, other supportive hands: we see them, 
mesh with them over and over. Betty and Ellen, their years 
of sheep knowledge and experience: “Pina’s lying down 
and won’t get up not even for grain—jeepers, now what 
do I do?” Anne, whose firm hands and steadying voice 
calm all livestock: “Roger’s gone through the fence and 
I’ve got him tied up but I’Il never get him back up the hill 
alone when he sees all that grass on the lawn—could you 
come over?” Molly, who merely knows everything about 
country life: “How come there was one itty bitty egg in 
the nesting box today—did a sparrow get in by mistake?” 
Dave, who has years of cattle experience: “Roger’s 
thrashing around on the ground like he’s got colic but 
cows don’t get colic do they—could you come over?” Not 
threads. Ropes. A strong, warm, steadying net. 

Sometimes farm infrastructure works the other way 
round. Last Thursday I walked into the Codman Milk 
house to find Anne seated in front of a 50 gallon barrel, a 
gaping trash bag snugged inside. POP. She turned side- 
ways, from a half-empty 50 gallon bag grabbed a small 
packet of potato chips, POP, dumped the contents into the 
barrel, tossed the empty packet into another barrel, 
reached to her right, POP, and fritos slid over the potato 
chips and another POP and out came popcorn and another 
POP and on top of the heap, orange cheese worms.... 

Chicken snacks. For free. Out of date “food”: a canny 
retailer had emptied his storeroom of useless stock and, 
virtuous fellow, had found a recycling center—the farm 
animals. I gaped at the one ton dump truck parked neatly 
outside the milk house door; the bed was three-quarters 
full of bulging black trash bags, all tidily knotted. Anne 
had only begun. 

Now here’s a thought—outfrastructure. And such an 
economic and social facility. Bring all your kids to CCF’s 
Winter Carnival on February 5 and we’ II set them to work, 
popping and emptying 50 zillion stale snack packs to 
make pig treats. Should turn them off junk food forever. 
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) LNOW_ UNDER CONSTRUCTION | ¢ 


Concord has always 
had a special place 
for those who value 


When it comes to retirement, how you 
live depends to a large extent upon where 
you live. And in Concord, there's no place 
like Newbury Court. 


¥ Newbury Court is across from the 
Concord Country Club, set amidst 34 
magnificent acres overlooking the 
Sudbury River. Conveniently located to 
the sites of historic Concord, Walden 
Pond, and the Concord community. 


Vv Enjoy an active, independent lifestyle, 
while also having access to some of the 
finest health care services in New 
England. 


Take advantage of this opportunity to 
reserve and customize the suite you 
really want. Explore our unique retire- 
ment community for yourself - you'll 
soon discover why most of our 75 suites 
have already been reserved. 


< 


‘ Visit our information Center today, for a 
“special preview”. Call (508) 369-5155 
now, and learn more about the excep- 
tional value of Newbury Court. 


< 


Today, that 


aCE IS 


aN ewbury Court. 


| NEWBURY COURT 

NEW ENGLAND DEACONESS ASSOCIATION 
80 DEACONESS ROAD 

CONCORD, MA 01742 


508* 369 * 5155 


I'd like to retire in historic Concord - in a distinctive community 
that combines gracious living with superior service and convenience. 
Please tell me more about Newbury Court! 


(_) Send me your full-color brochure thar details the 
gracious retirement community of Newbury Court. 


(.) Call me between __a.m. and___p.m. to arrange 
my appointment or a visit to Newbury Court. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY/TOWN See SLATE 

TELEPHONE (__) 


2s © Gees © ces oo eee 2 eee © cee 9 pees © ees « eed 


ZIP CODE 


po 


Newbury Court, Concord, Massachusetts 01742 
(off of Old Road to Nine Acre Comer) 
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)is-- Dem--Dose 


| 


Charles P. Kindleberger 


This title sounds like a Brooklyn child choosing 
ady in a store. It is not. I had trouble thinking 
w to title a column on the prefix "dis," and resorted 
\the distasteful but perhaps distinctive device. 
This problem is how does the prefix "dis" differ 
bm "un" or "in," two other negatives. Try disable as 
mpared with unable or inability. The "in" and "un" 
2m to be passive negatives whereas the "dis" sug- 
sts a process of change from able to disabled. 
»pear and disappear make the point as well; some- 
‘ng or someone who disappears had once appeared. 
isuse is different from not used, because it has once 
‘en used. I assume disjointed artifacts have once 
‘en jointed, or joined. 
This distinction works for a few other "dis" words, 
ch as locate - the shoulder blade presumably had 
‘en well located once - but not all. Some are strong 
gatives such as disgust, distaste, dislike, disagree- 
le, displease, disappoint, dishonest, dishonor. But 
it all: dispassionate comes across coolly as does 
sarming, which is even positive. 
There is a number of words in which I cannot tell 
iat the "dis" means because I don’t know the sense 
which the root word is used. Some of these roots 
2 familiar by themselves, e.g. position, but disposi- 
in does not explain itself, or distant (not instant?). 
ad such a words as disrupt reinforces the sense of 
bture rather than negates it. I confess I got some- 
at mixed up between declaim and disclaim (to 
te on the one hand and renounce on the other). 
d if one doodles with the letters "dis," avoid 
tsect, where the prefix is "di" not "dis," and discuss. 
lass dismissed (where the meaning of miss is 
dser to mission than to miss as in hit or miss). I 
ose not to bother with "Dem" or "Dose." 
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NEW PROPERTY 


IOLD UNFAMILIAR 


GARDEN? 


ALLOW ME TO ACQUAINT YOU. 
I CAN IDENTIFY PLANTS. 
MAP PLANTINGS. 
RECOMMEND MAINTENANCE 

PROCEDURES. 
DESIGN NEW GARDENS. 
ADVISE ON TREE & SHRUB 
SELECTION. 
NO JOB TOO SMALL 


WORKS 


ROBIN WILKERSON 
91 OLD WINTER STREET 
LINCOLN, MA 01775 
617 259-1110 


MEMBER 
FDIC/DIFM = 
West Newton, 244-2000; 


Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 
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se" SOA FLORENTINE 
FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. ay 


*Posters and Prints »* Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
e Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


experience. : 
Ss Come in and visit us. We have the & 
perfect frame for your artwork. ; 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 


Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 ~~ 
ease 


Ogilvie's 


It's not just our quality products, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


4 
i ( 

We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
Sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools - 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more Paint from California 
products. 

Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 
Ozilvie's 804-1265 
M-F 7:30-5:00 . B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
SERVIGIAR Home center, we can help sar 7:30-4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 
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Ramelle Adams writes a "Beach Called Love" 


by Betty Smith 


Have you ever thought about writing a book? 
Can you imagine the amount of work in- 
volved? 


Just think of the satisfaction of telling the 
story of your life to your family and friends. 

Ramelle Adams has done just this in her 
newest book "A Beach Called Love." With much 
pride Mrs. Adams explained "The book is not a 
memoir," but rather a "chronicle" of parts of my life 
from 1919 to 1961. "Once the children grew up and 
had a life of their own, I did not write more about 
them." 

I asked her to talk about her life and she 
shared this profile with me. 

"A Beach Called Love, by Ramelle Cochrane 
Adams, is the story of a girl brought up on Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, who was lured to the country 
- Lincoln, Massachusetts, 17 miles to the northwest - 
when she and Tom Adams fell in love and married. 

"He taught her to ride horses and to sail 
boats. She taught him the appreciation and love of 
music with a piano concert every evening. They 
together conceived five children, before, during and 
after the Second World War. And in a brief respite 
from war service and the common cares of humanity, 
they made acquaintance with Nassau in The Bahamas 
and a beach called ’Love.’ 

"It was more than a casual acquaintance. 
Chance and the good fellowship of Boston’s Tavern 
Club had brought friendship with the beloved artist, 
‘Charles Hopkinson, who equipped them with paints 
and brushes and enthusiasm. It was for her a pas- 
sionate infection. She became a consecrated artist, 
studying in the studio of the prolific painter, George 
Dergalis, producing and selling her own paintings. 
| "A Beach Called Love is a bright chronicle of 
the steep and narrow way that a woman must travel 
to success in a difficult profession - A_Pilgrim’s 

Progress with a family, a house and a household of 
‘cares strapped on the back." 


The book is a wonderful concise narrative in 
the third person. When I asked her why she hadn’t 
written in the first person, she answered "I find it 
easier to write when I have some distance." Ramelle 
Adams shared another book with me The Living 
Moment. In this, an ardent love of nature is depicted 
in floral and scenic drawings which illustrate her 
poetry. She explained that she always does the 
original in longhand. 

We talked about her love of music and art. 
She still plays the piano for Tom after dinner but at 
one point she was on a path to be a concert pianist. 

And now despite a back problem which has 
led her to paint in her studio standing up, she enjoys 
painting and sketching immensely. Painting is much 
easier for her than writing. Currently she is doing 
figure drawing and showed me a work in progress of 
herself in the garden. 

We talked about her life in Lincoln where she 
has lived for years. Tom and she bought the land 
their house is on in 1940 from Ernie Henderson. 
This is where she raised her family of five which are 
often the focus of her reminiscences in her latest 
book. 

January has been a month of waiting for Mrs. 
Adams. She had hoped her book would be back from 
the printer Thomson-Shore located in Dexter, Mich- 
igan and available at Christmas time. Mrs. Adams 
added "nevertheless it will be out soon." 

In her studio I thumbed through an unbound 
copy. The pinkish-beige cloth cover simply has the 
book title on it and a drawing of hers which is a 
poinsettia. Her name eventually appears on the title 
page. This book has been designed by David Ford, 
who lives on Weston Road. David talked with me. "I 
free lance. Book design is my job. It was wonderful 
working with Mrs. Adams." And Ramelle says of 
David Ford "he arranged everything - the spacing and 
size. He worked with the original drawings and 
photographs." For this book, Mrs Adams had no 
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| EXCAVATING | 
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t 


UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


Nes oS 


D&S CONTRACTING 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


Trucking Excavating Septuc Systems 
Asphalt Paving Foundations Equipment Rental 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


008-369-3333 617-259-9000 617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd. Concord, Mass. 
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q "I preferred to do the proofreading myself. 
m did help." 
In an effort to obtain faithful reproductions of 
illustrations and drawings, Mrs. Adams searched 
a press that would satisfy. Stinehour in Lunen- 
g, Vermont did the printing on wonderful paper. 
> fine line half-tone printing was done at three 
idred lines to the inch, which is the reason for the 
2 quality of the fourteen illustrations. I was privi- 
ad to see the original drawings of Mrs. Adams and 
ckly saw that nothing was lost in the reproduction. 
| About the marketing of the book. She antici- 
Jes it will be time consuming over several months. 
» mailed a small announcement of the book to 
jential readers and has been pleased with the 
ponse. She is hoping to place the book in neigh- 
ring bookstores and The Old Town Hall Exchange 
hin the next few weeks. The book is selling for 
».95. 

And finally the content. Here is a glimpse. 

"Ramelle was thinking how she could express 
‘Charles Hopkinson what he had given her. She 
ew now that painting would become her life. He 
d made it so. 

"Ramelle said ’Charles, how do you paint a 
ve?’ He answered, ’Be a wave!” 
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NA 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer S 
17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
508-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


Oo 


XO 


NOK 


fine coffees & teas...baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Now Open Mondays 7:00 to 4:00 


Tuesday - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 
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LINCOLN 
AUTOMOTIVE | 
: NC. FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT ) 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS 
| 
| 


BREAKFAST, TEATIME, ANYTIME 


English Scones (Currant, 
Plain and Cinnamon) 

Bundt Cakes 

Loaf Cakes 


| 
| 
we 
Expert | 


Bread From Olive’s Restaurant 


Wed. and Sun. Only Foreign & Domestic 
ey, Auto Repair 


we * wW FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY * *® & 
Visit Our New Retail Store At 


59 Commonwealth Ave. | FMC COMPUTERIZED | 
West Concord Center, MA 01742 | DIAGNOSTICS Eee | 
508 369 7644 emir: 5 =, | 
. 89 aRIDGESTON 
Mon. - Fri. 7am to 6pm | ROAD SERVICE @® TOWING SERVICE | 


Sat. 8 am to 5 pm 


ie 8 am to 1 pm 170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], LINCOLN. MASS. 


259-0332 


Subscription rate for the remaining 


five issues this year is $7.50 THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 
Nameiyjis -) syvetl.nny sort } yah Available at the Town 
Address Lib 

City,State,Zip phigh 

Return this to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, Taped by Bob Stecher 


c/oSubscription Mgr.,P.O.Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, MA 01773 
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Jackhammer blows 

Send spraying chips 
From stony chunk, 

A firm-wedged slab 
Of energy. 


Garbed in grays, 
Black cap, white shirt 
This worker aims 
A gunshot round 
With fine-honed drill. 


Suet! 

While rhododendrons roll 
Their glossy leaves 
Tight-furled into 
The slenderest 

Of cigarettes, 

A nuthatch steers 
Down locust bark 
To the fat cube 
Girded in wire, 
Oblivious 

To gravity, 


Excavates 

The calories 

And clambers off, 
Ceding a place 
To aerial diner - 
Chicadee. 
Perched on a bar, 
A quick-cut bite, 
He dips and climbs 
The waves of air 
Revivified. 
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Miners 


Susan J. Hoben 


Grasping firm 
Bark-ridge and wire 
A zebraed downy 
Sculpts her meal - 
Stonecutter art - 
Then takes a chip 
Apart to feast. 


Warily, 

With feathers puffed 
Against the bite 

Of arctic chill, 

From marble block, 
Minute and live, 
They stoke their fires. 
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Cherrybrook Recycling 
and Rubbish Disposal 
Services 


Rubbish Disposal 


Residential and Commercial Collection 
Weekly pickup at your door or business 


Container service 


Home Recycling 


Newspapers, metal cans, glass, 
andvplaSticvcomLeaLtrnmers 


Convenient Back Door service 


Cherrybrook Corporation 
Weston, Massachusetts 02193 
John C. Ryan 


24 hour, 7 day answering service 
Call 617-899-6000 


Serving Weston, Wayland, Wellesley, Lincoln 
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Selectmen Notes 


Selectmen Robert DeNormandie (Chairman) 


Harriet S. Todd Financial 
John S. Kerr, II e The Public Works Department, the Recreation 
Committee, and the Celebration Committee 
The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers discussed FY95 budget. Also the Council 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday on Aging, Conservation Commission, 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town Housing Commission. 
Offices building and are open to the public. Althougha ®° The Board discussed school building project 
lot of it is routine, we offer an overview. financing. 
Fire and Police 
Traffic and Roads e The Selectmen wrote a letter of commenda- 
e A curb cut was approved by the Board for tion to the Police for aiding a traveler 
| Mr. Nugent on South Great Road. who got of the train in Lincoln instead 
-e@ The Board discussed a letter requesting of Weston. 
snow removal from a bike path. The Miscellaneous 
superintendent of Public works assured e The Board executed a Conservation 
the board that a bike path is high Restriction for the Pickman property. 
priority because of children’s safety. e Since there was Flu vaccine available, 
e The Board discussed with the Planning the Board decided to set up a 
Board its recommendation for improve- clinic for town employees. 
ment of the five-corner intersection e The Board met with representatives of 
at the water trough. NESWC and discussed their concerns. 
! e@ The Board expressed its support for a wooden e The Board approved a request for the 
____ barrier by the Bannerji house. Boy Scouts to sell Christmas trees at 
_e The Board discussed the Tower Road Railroad the Codman Lot. 
' Crossing and approved stop signs at the 
) crossing. (These notes cover meetings from November 1 - December 13, 1993) 


Get Ready 


for Valentine's 
and St.Patrick's Days 


Pega 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


At 
West Concord 5 &10 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
ee ' = of course 


of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 


Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 

7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 
11:30 - Chair Exercises 
Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 

West Concord 


369-9011 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


617-259-8034 


0 
does it better” 
when it comes to 
full-service 


g. 


BayBank: 


Member FDIC 
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LINCOLN 


ies 


LINCOLN: Contemporary of formal elegance with exquisite 
taste and decor - one level - glorious expanses of glass 
combined with areas of stone and marble - 2 and 1/3 acre 
secluded setting in a coveted area of Lincoln - $435,000 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW THE VALUE OF YOUR PROPERTY IN TODAY'S 
MARKET??? 


ves, I would like a professional market analysis at no 
cost (Or, Onsugatione 


PLEASE CALL COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. FOR AN APPOINTMENT. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


LBADING RBALTORS 


SERVING TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON 


Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 
Sandy Cooper Mary Ann Keay Louise Krammer 
Joan Montryn Ginny Niles 
UALS (Qacs 
617-259-9133 


SEAVING WE se NTRYSIDE 
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Post 


favorite... 
Dedham Pottery 


for Easter 


WELLESLEY Cooleys CONCORD 


B4CentralSt.  “% Wisapeeeg swaldens 
9:30 - 5; Mon-Sat. SS Polo 9- 5; Mon-Sat. 


1 617-237-1210 CH Sa 1O 508-369-3692 
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When there's just no room to take 
your best friend on vacation call 


PAW'S AT HOME 
PET SITTING 


(The Kennel Alternative) 


(508) 897-PAWS 


MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 
School and College Consulting Service 


Bonny Musinsky 


- College Counseling 
- Private School Admissions 
- Residential Treatment Centers 


Member:IECA 617/899-5759 
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Dear Readers, 


All town committees were invited to contribute to the Town Speaks section and we thank the town 
boards that did so. We do welcome hearing from town committees at all times of year and 
encourage you to send information. 


A few weeks ago I visited the town library and asked Ellen Sisco if The Review could display its 
covers in the gallery and the answer was "we are booked in to the year 2000". Suze Craig ran a 
stimulating workshop for writers this winter under the sponsorship of the Library and The Review. 
We all appreciated a job well done! 


As we approach Spring the raccoon problem is still with us. Reading Ruth Hapgood’s article on 
the subject will put it into perspective. 


Lincs 
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1993 FUND RAISERS 1993_ SPONSORED EVENTS 
eHouse tour which raised $10,000. *Wednesday evening Jazz Programs 


«Monthly book sales which raised emonthly Wednesday morning 
over $3,000. Lecture Series 

eLiterary tour to Southern England efunded the purchase of a 
which raised over $2,000. Macintosh IIvx computer for the 


library 
eChildren’s programs: _ singers, 
authors, storytellers 


_———————————OOee—onNwaj——a—KXKXXX!_ 
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UPCOMING 1994 EVENTS 
eJune 23th-July 6th: “Literary North” trip to Scotland, Yorkshire, and the 
Lakes District 

eSeptember Ist-9th or 8th-16th: Literary Tour to Dorset, Sussex and Kent 
eFall Fund raiser: Historical Tour of Lincoln 

eWednesday evening Jazz Programs 

emonthly Wednesday morning Lecture Series 

eChildren’s programs: singers, authors, storytellers 

eMonthly book sales 


If you would like to become a Friend of the Library, please contact 
membership director, Maggie Russell, at 259-8483. 
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Rabies 
---The Third Year 


by Ruth Hapgood 
ow does "life in the woods" seem these days when 
he is a rabies epidemic going on among the raccoons 
d other wildlife? Many of us moved to Lincoln in part 
use we wanted to share a world with the live things. 
we have to flee back to the city? No indeed, but 
mon sense now means some changes in the way we 
ract with the life beyond our doors. 

We are learning to be more watchful about the wild 
immals of Lincoln -- whether they seem to be sitting 
bund in the open in the daytime, or moving clumsily or 
steadily, or coming at us in an attack. 
dome Lincolnites can report from last summer how an 
viously aggressive raccoon attacked a rider ona bicycle, 
tried to climb a ladder to get at a painter, or rushed at 
use owners from the bottom of the garden. Some 
‘coons that were killed in these situations were tested 
1 found to be rabid. 

$e sure that your dogs have their shots, and boosters 
‘schedule, and now your cats as well. Don’t let your 
‘s just roam at will. Keep dogs leashed or in the yard. 
»p cats indoors. 

‘our horses and other animals that live outside need 
‘ave their protective shots, and to be checked carefully 
» regularly for bites or scratches. 

yr. Anne (Betsy) Johnson, who heads Lincoln Veteri- 
y Services, reminds us that not only may roaming pets 
‘ne home bitten or scratched, they may have dangerous 
ya on their fur from a rabid encounter. If it happens, 
/h the animal thoroughly and wear rubber gloves while 
‘do it, and check with your vet -- and don’t let them 
/m again. 

) new epidemic 

abies is an ancient disease and causes an ancient 

or. Throughout history the dog has been the chief 

ier, and in countries like ours with an effective 
ination program for dogs, the problem has fallen to 
vry low level. There were only 18 human cases of 

Ves in the U.S. between 1980 and 1993, and 10 of those 
‘)s were exposed abroad, not here. 

‘fore the emergence of this new strain of rabies in 
oons in 1977 in Virginia and West Virginia, the chief 
‘blem in this country was linked to skunks in the 
)west -- a rabid skunk can be a real threat to a barnful 
dws. 
the raccoon rabies arrived in Massachusetts in 1992, 


| pyright 1994 Ruth Hapgood 
1] 


and by the end of 1993 it had spread to 185 towns, half the 
state. In the year 1993 the state lab tested the brains of 
3971 animals (the only way to determine if the animal is 
rabid). Of these, 720 were definitely positive, 77 could 
not be determined, 3174 were negative. Of the 720 
positive animals there were 
585 raccoons 
80 skunks 
22 bats 
13 cats 
10 woodchucks 
8 foxes 
2 cows 

Thirteen of the tested animals came from Lincoln: Il 
raccoons, | cat, and | fox; 6 tested positive. 
Protective vaccines for people 

No one has died of rabies in Massachusetts during this 
epidemic. And you can see from the national statistics 
how rare a disease it is in people. 

Various good forms of protection exist. There is a 
well-tested preventive vaccine for humans, and some 
members of the Lincoln Police, and others who come in 
contact with many animals, are getting vaccinated. 

If indeed a person needs treatment after being bitten 
or exposed, the modern treatment is very safe and 
effective. Six shots are given in the arm over the course 
of a month. (The old "straight into the stomach" injec- 
tions are a myth dating from the early days when things 
were done Pasteur-style.) 

Do not ignore an exposure, not these days. A case of 
rabies takes weeks, even months to develop, but once it 
does, it is lethal. 

A person, or a pet, will be considered as if exposed, if 
they have a bite, or a scratch, or close contact, with 
raccoons, bats, foxes, skunks, woodchucks, opossums, 
coyotes -- or any animal showing specific signs of the 
disease. The state’s definition of "specific signs" runs: 
"unexplained aggression, impaired locomotion, varying 
degrees of paralysis, extreme depression, and viciousness." 
Small rodents such as squirrels, rats, moles, mice, or 
chipmunks, do not usually get the disease, and are not 
automatically suspect, unless showing the "specific signs." 

If a wild animal bites or claws you and runs away, take 
the proper steps. Wash the bite thoroughly with soap 
and water, and keep washing for 10 minutes. Phone your 
doctor. Phone the police, because if the animal is still 
there, they can shoot it and have it checked. You have 
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In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


assume that any attacking creature in this town at this 
ime can be rabid. Don’t put yourself in danger trying to 
tch it, however -- leave that to experts. 
ventive shots for animals 
There is a good preventive vaccine for dogs, and the 
jown holds a rabies clinic in May. 530 dogs were licensed 
the town last year. 
The state also now requires that cats have their 

reventive shots, and the town had its first cat rabies 
jlinic last year. The law recognizes that cats cannot be 
Jequired to wear their rabies tags at all times -- however, 
he owner must produce the tag if asked, and there is a 
50.00 penalty for not immunizing the pet. 
| Vaccines work well for the town’s 122 sheep, also for 
ne 72 horses, 11 ponies, 3 donkeys, and 3 mules, and the 
17 dairy cows and 36 beef cattle. Other animals too can 
Jave the preventive shots, though tests have not provided 
ne same proof of effectiveness, particularly for pigs and 
‘abbits. Keeping pets or livestock outdoors that have not 
een vaccinated for protection is taking somewhat of a 
sk, albeit a small one, so check with your veterinarian. 
Mixed-breed creatures are not reliably protected. For 
stance, the wolf/dog hybrid is not sufficiently protected 
the domestic dog’s vaccine, and has to be considered 
nvaccinated. 
All the animals at Codman Community Farms have 
d their shots, or boosters, except for the pigs (and the 
ickens, which don’t get rabies). The same is true at 
rumlin Farm, which has even vaccinated its deer, in 
dition to confining the various animals behind double 


Perhaps our schoolchildren are better briefed on all 
uls than anyone, as school nurse Cindy Anthony has had 
scussions and meetings with all children in grades | 
rough 8, to go over the state guidelines and to answer 
estions. The state puts it in a nutshell: "Love Your 
wn, Let the Others Alone." That is: take care of and 
ay with your own pets and domestic animals, who have 
d their shots. Stay away from sick wild creatures, or 
Ose acting "funny." Don’t pick up roadkills or anything 
ad. Don’t think that a wild creature resting in the 
en in the daytime is asking to be petted -- stay away 
om it. 
there do we go for help and information? 

‘State agencies involved include the Department of 
ublic Health, the Department of Food and Agriculture, 
e Department of Fisheries and Wildlife. 

The key person locally is Lincoln’s Animal Inspector, 
ine Barnet, who is also agent for the local Board of 

| ee You can reach her at the Town Offices, 259- 
50. She is notified of any human bite or other expo- 
ire. (She has had no report of a wild animal biting a 

erson for at least a year, she is happy to report, and 

en the animal turned out not to be rabid.) Veterinari- 
1s who are dealing with a pet that has bitten someone, 
> that has been exposed to a possibly rabid animal, 


report this to Ms. Barnet, who superintends the needed 
follow-up. 

When a determination must be made whether an 
animal is rabid, it is euthanized and the head must be re- 
moved. Obviously the decapitation must be done right, 
and we are fortunate to have the help of John Kelman, a 
Lincoln resident in his third year at the Tufts University 
School of Veterinary Medicine in Grafton. He does this 
at a small lab in the Town Barn, and packages the head 
up safely for Ms. Barnet to take to the State Diagnostic 
Laboratory in Jamaica Plain. There the tests are done at 
once, and a phone call notifies Ms. Barnet as to whether 
the test was negative or positive. 

The Lincoln Police and the DPW are charged with 
keeping the public ways and public places safe. If a 
strangely behaving raccoon walks down the road, the 
police will deal with it, and the DPW takes care of road 
kills. The police do not deal with animal problems on 
private property, unless a person or pet has been or is 
being attacked. Then they will come and shoot the 
creature if that can be done safely, or try to catch it and 
kill it. Usually the police are not the ones to help you at 
home with a problem animal. This is the job of the 
group next below. 

The state licenses specially trained wildlife people 
called Problem Animal Control or PAC agents. They can 
help you with any wildlife problem, from a strange-acting 
skunk in your yard to a raccoon living in your chimney. 
The one who usually takes care of Lincoln is David 
Poirier, 6 Peartree Lane, Wayland, 508-358-4575. And 
Ms. Barnet has a list of PAC agents in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts. (Practical note: this is not a free service. Fees 
are moderate.) Of course, the passive, sick-looking 
animal you see sitting still or circling slowly may well 
have distemper or other common disease. Not every sick 
creature is rabid. 

No one, however, can trap an animal for you and take 
it away to be released somewhere else. It was never a 
good idea, and now that it risks spreading serious disease 
from place to place, the state regulations against relocat- 
ing wildlife are being enforced. A problem animal will be 
euthanized as humanely as possible, and the body dis- 
posed of safely. 

What you can do 

You can take a lot of steps to keep trouble away from 
home by not attracting raccoons and similar creatures. 
Be fussy and careful about your garbage -- put it in coon- 
proof containers, prevent spills, take in the empty con- 
tainer promptly. Close off attics and chimneys and crawl 
spaces so animals can’t nest there. Coon-proof your 
barns and sheds and garages. Don’t feed any of your 
animals out of doors, and for certain, don’t feed wild 
animals. 

Fortunately for all us feeders of birds, birdseed from 
feeders usually attracts only squirrels and small rodents 
who clean up what is dropped. If it does attract raccoons, 
you will want to think again. ® 
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25 Waltham Street 
Lexington, MA 02173 
(617) 863-5865 

Fax: (617) 863-0207 


GRAND & GRACIOUS CUSTOM CAPE! 

Be surprized by over 4,000 sq ft of 
living space in this quality 5 bedroom) 
345 bath home offering lst floor Master) 
fireplaced library and conservatory. — 
Situated on 14 acres of lawn and 
gardens with deeded access to Farrar 
Pond. Private sauna, heated greenhous 
and separate entrance office/au-pair | 
suite as well. You'll love to ¢all 
this home! $649,000 

Call Barbara Murphy 863-5865 


THE ELEGANCE OF A COUNTRY MANOR! 
Custom built by owner. 

12 beautifully proportioned rooms, 
3 baths, sauna. Over-sized 
garage with area for large 
equipment storage, 3 cars, 

and upper level for possible 
apartment or office. All 

on an enchanting 6 acres, yet 
minutes to train and major 
routes. Just over a million. 
Call Claire Mount 863-5865 
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OUN ME ANOTHER 
’ Charles P. Kindleberger 
. Some columns ago, if one can measure time 
at way, I expressed a distaste for using nouns as 
‘rbs, citing the "verbs" authored, accessioned and 
upacted. A neighbor in Lincoln shared my prejudice 
id said that her father, a former senator from Con- 
scticut, objected vociferously to the verb "to host," as 
he hosted a party for his neighbors. Since that 
age, I found more nouns used as verbs to which I 
yect: "to party" and "to proxy," meaning to attend a 
ty and to serve as a proxy for something. 

Alas, I find myself obliged to state that I no 
ager support the principle that nouns should not be 
ed as verbs. The particular locutions cited may be 
jectionable — they are to me — but that is a matter 
_taste. In principle, we have gone too far to take 
ch as stand. I illustrate by classes: 

Furniture: motions are tabled, committees are 
Jaired, meadows are carpeted (with — would you 
lieve at this time of year — daffodils), starlets are 
‘dded, horses are clocked, falling objects are cush- 
ned, emotions are pictured, looks are mirrored, 
ntributions are pooled. 

Kitchen: rods fork, fullbacks knife through the 
position, jam is spooned, tables (at restaurants) are 
oked. 

Tool chest: the criminal got nailed, the 
[position got hammered, courage got screwed to the 
king point. 

Outside: his parent stormed, the criminal was 
ed down as police shelled him. 

It is sometimes hard to figure out which came 
‘st, the chicken or the egg, the noun or the verb. In 
‘prt with skates one can skate, with skis, ski, with a 
it, bat. 

If any reader thinks I authored this screed, I 
‘int him/her to know I typewritered it. iz} 


| copyright 1994 Charles P. Kindleberger 
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Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
508-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 
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Cherrybrook Recycling 
and Rubbish Disposal 
Services 


Rubbish Disposal 


Residential and Commercial Collection 


Weekly pickup at your door or business 


Container service 


Home Recycling 


and plastic containers 


NCWST QVC GSamm 610 LAGU IES aon. ce 
Convenient Back Door service 


Cherrybrook Corporation 
Weston, Massachusetts 02193 
John C. Ryan 


24 hour, 7 day answering service 
Call 617-899-6000 


Serving Weston, Wayland, Wellesley, Lincoln 
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The Shopping List 


by Shirley Shopper 


Now that the weekly winter snowstorm has ended, now that you have finished plowing the 
driveway, shoveling the walk, and scraping off the car you can rest, right? Wrong. It’s time to go 
to market, to pick up all the items you forgot yesterday and to stock the larder for the next storm. 
In fact, maybe it’s time to organize your shopping list. Never mind using the back of old envelopes, 


or old receipts; kleenex does not work well. Below is an organized shopping list, based, you will 
notice, on Donelan’s arrangement of produce. 


SHOPPING LIST 


FRESH VEGETABLES STARCHY STUFF 


( ) Potatoes () Broccoli () Califlover 1 () Rice ( ) Spaghetti ( ) Noodles 
AE RLUCROY See rt ee er ee ee) ee at ee + ( ) Couscous () Flour 
per oe Ss ER SPS UES ea Ye OT CT es es bo a oo ee 

SJE Salar Veet ee VA NN WOE hayec ate eS 
SALAD STUFF H 
( ) Lettuce ( ) Tomatoes ( ) Cucuaber + SOUP 
( ) Celery () Peppers () Scallions ' () Fish Chowder ( ) Vegetable () Lentil 
( ) Radiccio ( ) Carrots ( ) Croutons i Otherrirs ret SS Phat epee eg! 
() Cabbage Salas rales pee SO RS se Sa 
FRUITS + HOUSEHOLD 
() Apples () Grapefruit (_) Bananas 1 ( ) Kleenex () Toilet Paper ( ) Dishwasher Soap 
() Leaons () Oranges () Lises 1 () Paper Towels (Bounty) ( ) Hand Soap 
ASIRDLDETS eee roe eA eA ne ee mere een © + () Sink Soap CO). Other So clue ty el 
SOFT DRINKS | BREADS 
() Soda () Seltzer () Ginger Ale + () Regular () Low Fat ( ) Bolos Levedos 
( ) Coke . (©) Tonic Water () Pepsi 1 () Rye () English Muffins ( ) Pita 
RED TU Ret een (Lowry Oh ere tr esr Wee tpn Parnes Seg ts) Others 6 ee ce Ce ee 
een eae ot od Bh dy 2 ea ate se 2 ep ene ee 
HOT DRINKS t FROZEN VEGETABLES 
( ) Coffee () Tea ( ) Chocolate | () Green Beans () Peas () Corn 

+: (2) Uther see ee es eee eh ST US PE My Si PES 
MEATS H i aie betes Ss Aes a 5 ede ee 
( ) Haaburg ( ) Chicken Gish sere a 
eS BAe | FROZEN ENTREES 
Cth Ra caw Se ee tL) Pizza ( ) Stuffed Green Peppers 
A Steet Mia ct Q _. | () Beef Pie ( ) Chicken Pie ( ) Turkey Pie 

+ ( ) Chicken Tetrazzini () Noodles Alfredo 
SNACKS Oo. here eee CV een see 
() Potato Chips ( ) Crackers () Cookies ae itn i al ERNE Lae Bt et ME a it 
( ) Homeus ( ) Fritos () Muts H 
AGT s |g Same cd BULL 8) 0) Do) 9 __. | DAIRY 

__.__.._ | (©) Regular Milk = (-) Butter ( ) Cheddar Cheese 

| () Skie Milk () Spready Cheese ( ) Sour Crea 
CONDIMENTS | () Low-Fat Cottage Cheese ( ) Creaa Cheese 
( ) Mayonnaise () Mustard ( ) Catsup Rh) De ROE eters ete ne eee ee eres 
() Chili Sauce () Oil ( ) Vinegar ne ee eee ne ee ee eee ere 
() Other ___ ae EL eee 
Masih terete __.. | JAMS AND JELLIES 

| ( ) Low-Sugar Strawberry () Low-Sugar Grape 
CEREALS | () Low-Sugar Marealade (i) Other ee ee 
() Product 19 () Cheerios () Other_ A ee A RS ee on ee eS ree 
Sey a oa ee ra | MISCELLANEOUS 
PET STUFF iC) ICE () Mail Letters ( ) Get Money 
() Canned Dog Food ( ) Dry Dog Food ( ) Canned Cat Food { ( ) Get Gas in Car ( ) Drugstore 
() Dry Cat Food ( ) Cat Litter () Dog Bones Dy Other Steaua OS -. 

8 b~ | CA ee 


ww wn ww or oo a wn oo nw 5 oo = ee ee ee 
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TRAVEL 
STATION 


A TRANSATLANTIC VOYAGE WITH A DIFFERENCE 
ON 


SEA GODDESS 


9 Days of Pure Luxury on one of the World's Greatest ships 


and affordable, too! 


Sailing from St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands on April 16 
to 
Tenerife in the Canary Islands arriving on April 25 


$4100 


FOR YOU AND A COMPANION 


Savor a sea voyage on the ship about which it has been said, 
"It's a lot like spending a week at one of the world's finest 
small hotels, which just happens to be at sea". 

Travel & Leisure, October 1987 


The elegance of Sea Goddess' 58 suites having 
separate bedroom and sitting rooms complete 
with home entertainment center, comfortable 
sofa and chairs are what one would expect 

to find in a gracious home. Just perfect for 
entertaining or a private intimate retreat 


Rate quoted above is without airfare and port taxes. 


call us now for reservations 259-1200 
or 
stop in to see us at 2 Lewis Street 
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The Town Speaks 


@ves U.~U bs, 


As we go to press, The Selectmen are preparing for Town Meeting. We offer our assistance with 
solutions to town issues. 
e Parking garage at the Library with "aspirin" on top 
e Four-week continuous vacations for all town employees 
e Appointments 
Butterfly warden to assist tree warden 
Administrative Assistant in charge of Virtual Reality 
Pot hole Inspectors 
e Route numbers on roadside paths in order to obtain federal funding 
e Permits for accessory apartments only issued in leap year 
e Four-way permanent red light at Lincoln and Codman Roads 
e Rent Lincoln Road for the Indy 500 
e Signage on Winter Street - "Going Your Way" 


e Increase attendance at budget hearings - serve pizza 
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CONCORD MUSEUM 


EXHIBITIONS AND EVENTS 


Call for more information (508) 369-9763 


NEW EXHIBITION ©¢ Opening April 16th 
"Drums A'beating, Trumpets Sounding: 
Artistically Carved Powder Homs in the Provincial Manner 1746 - 1781" 


The transformation of the most utilitarian of objects into intriguing examples of 
a uniquely American folk art form will be explored in this exhibition of more than 100 powder horns 


Bey “ 


engraved with design and verse. 


ne 


| re) 
UPCOMING ik 
April 18 * Patriots Day * Museum open 1:00 - 5:00 * Come visit after the parade! 


April 19 * Lecture and Book Signing + 7:00 p.m. 
David Hackett Fischer on Paul Revere's Ride 


School Vacation Programs: 
April 19 * "Powder Hors and Revolutionary Tea" * ages 5 to 8 
April 20 « "This month remarkable..." + ages 8 to 12 
April 21 * "Underground Concord" « ages 7 to 10 


The Concord Museum Shop 
Powder horns ¢ Tricorn hats « Fifes * Flags « Patriotic music cassettes 


Concord Museum « 200 Lexington Road 
Concord, MA 01742 
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Finance Committee 


This article is a summary of the Finance Committee’ s 
draft FY9S budget presentation. Written by Toby Frost 
as an observer for the Lincoln League of Women Voters, 
it was originally published in the February issue of the 
League Bulletin. 


The FinCom has had three primary goals in developing the 
FY95 budget: 


1. A fair, comprehensive budget with no override 
An accurate, objective 5-year projection of operating and 
capital expenses to minimize the financial impact of major 
construction 

3. A close, candid relationship with all town boards, 
particularly the Selectmen and the School Committees 


The FY95 budget was built “from the ground up,” by 
asking all departments to put together their budgets at a 
maximum increase of 3%. If the resulting budgets failed to 

_ provide the level of service they believed the town wanted, they 
were to draw up a prioritized list of additional services and the 
funds to provide them. The goal of this approach is to obviate 
the need for last-minute cuts. 

The FinCom’s proposed FY95 budget of $12.817M, which 
does not include the warrant articles, is 1.3% higher than FY94. 


— Increases are 6.5% forthe Elementary Schools, 15% for the 
High School and the VoTech assessments (based on 
increasing enrollments), and 5.9% ($24K) for the Library. 
Pension and health care costs are increasing very slightly. 


— Decreases are $39K for town expenditures, and 7.6% in 
debt service (repayment of principal and interest on bonds) 
and insurance. At present, with no new projects initiated, 
debt service continues to decline. The main reason for the 
decrease in non-school expenses is the FinCom’s 
recommendation to reduce the reserve fund to $1S50K, the 
level prior to last year, when several unresolved questions 
made it prudent.to be able to make a sizeable reserve fund 
transferifneeded. The FinCom also wishes to commend all 
the departments that managed to reduce their expenses 
below last year’s level. 


— The net estimated revenues are $13.713M, an increase of 
3.2%, due primarily to increased local receipts and an 
increase in the use of free cash of $150K. The amount of 
state aid Lincoln will actually receive remains a wide open 
question. 


The proposed budget represents generally level services, 
and no override is anticipated. However, this is unlikely to be 
the case in the next few years. School enrollments are 
increasing, and there are anticipated costs for restoring our 
aging schools and upgrading them to meet current codes. 


| copyright 1994 October Frost 
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Taxes—If the FinCom’s recommendation for a no- 
override budget is passed, the tax levy will increase 4.83% 
(3.83% plus 1% for new construction). In future years, taxes 
are expected to increase 5-6% annually. 

Proposition 2 1/2 constraint—The formula by which Prop 
2 1/2 sets the tax levy limit is as follows: Excluded debt is 
subtracted from the previous year’s tax levy. The result is 
multiplied by 1.025, yielding a figure which is 2.5% more than 
the previous year. Excluded debt is then added to the new levy 
limit to get the current year’s total tax levy. 

Free cash—This fund is made up of tumbacks for budget 
surpluses (money left over from appropriations passed by the 
town) and other unforeseen revenues. 

In consultation with the Selectmen, bond rating agencies, 
and some financial institutions, the FinCom has set a policy of 
maintaining a reserve in the free cash account equal to 
approximately 5% of the operating budget; they believe this 
amount will maintain Lincoln’s current Aal rating, which helps 
keep down the cost of borrowing. 

Last fall free cash was certified by the State at $2M. To be 
consistent with the policy, the FinCom is planning to hold back 
5% of this year’s proposed operating budget of $12.817M, ora 
minimum of $650K. They will then use $1.150M from free 
cash for the operating budget and warrant articles. 

Long-range planning—During the recent years of 
economic slowdown, certain maintenance items were 
deferred; some projects must now be restarted and some 
deficiencies corrected. 

The FinCom is attempting to control the impact of new 
projects on the tax rate by sound planning. While some projects 
can be handled within operating budgets, others such as the 
School Building and the Public Safety Building projects 
require a bond issue. Decisions on the type of funding and the 
timing can help alleviate dramatic increases in the tax rate. 

The FinCom has urged town boards and departments not 
only to submit projects to them, but to make sure they consider 
all their capital needs, including new technology, in updating 
their 5-year capital plans. They have incorporated this 
information in a consolidated table to help control the timing 
of the town’s large capital projects. 

The FinCom continues to be guided by the goals of 
providing expected levels of service and excellent education for 
Lincoln’s children, with a minimum tax burden. They and the 
other boards have tried hard to communicate effectively with 
one another; they believe this effort has enhanced their ability 
to expeditiously reach agreement on the FY95 budget. They 
will continue to hold open discussions to get citizen feedback 
and input, and they continue to wish that more citizens would 
attend their forums. 
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Planning Board 


This year at Town Meeting the 
Planning Board is proposing a change in the 
zoning-by-law to amend Section 6.6.2 (j) and 
Section 14.3.1 to allow the special permitting 
of accessory apartments in R1 Cluster Develop- 
ments, The wording will be amended as follows 
(changes are underlined): 

Section 6.6.2 (j). All dwelling units 
shall be in detached buildings and there shall 
not be more than one dwelling unit in a 
building except as allowed in Section 14.3.1. 

Section 14.3.1. An owner or owners 
of a single-family dwelling in an R-1 District 
or an R-1 Cluster Development may, after 
consultation with the Planning Board, apply to 
the Board of Appeals for a special permit for 
the construction and occupancy of an accessory 
dwelling unit in such single-family dwelling or 
in an accessory building, the accessory dwelling 
unit thus created being hereinafter referred to 
in this subsection 14.3 as an apartment. 

Another amendment to the accessory 
apartment by-law is being proposed by Andre 
Vagliano by petition. This change would affect 
Section 14.3.2 (f), rolling forward the cutoff 
date from Jan. 1, 1984 to Jan. 1, 1994...a 
Special permit may be issued for an accessory 
apartment in buildings constructed after January 
1, 1994, provided that the building in which the 
apartment is to be constructed and the spree 
in which the main residence is located have 
been in existence for no less than 15 years. 

In addition, Mr. Vagliano is proposing 
a new section 14,3.11, to read: No more than 


Special permits issued pursuant to 14.3.8 or 


14.3.9. 

As required by the Massachusetts 
General Laws, Chapter 40A, the Planning Board 
held a public hearing on March 9, 1994 to 
idiscuss these changes, Residents will have an 
portunity to vote on these changes at Town 


: Meeting. @ 


Board of Appeals 


Zoning is necessarily restrictive. But zoning 
restrictions cannot be applied neatly and uniformly to 
every situation. Hence, a relief valve is needed, and 
hence the Board of Appeals was established by the 
Zoning Bylaw pursuant to Chapter 40A of the General 
Laws of the Commonwealth, to perform the following 
functions: 


1. to consider appeals in cases where a building 
permit cannot be issued because the proposed 
construction will ont conform to the Zoning 
Bylaw; 

2. to consider special situations where a literal 
application of the Zoning Bylaw would result in 
hardship to an applicant (example: site condi- 
tions which make it difficult or impossible to 
comply with applicable zoning regulations); 

3: to consider applications for special permits in 
cases where uses are allowed only after certain 
findings must be made by the Board of Appeals, 
or after appropriate precautions have been taken 
(example: accessory apartments). 

These duties give the Board its quasi-judicial 
status, which in turn requires that all applications to 
the Board must be heard at public hearings, after due 
notice has been given in accordance with the law. 

The Board has five members, each of whom is 
appointed by the Board of Selectmen for five-year 
terms, one term expiring each year. There are two 
associate members who fill in for regular members, as 
may be required. The Board’s members take turns in 
presiding at public hearings as well as in writing 
decisions that must be approved by the Board. The 
Board is fortunate indeed to have Nancy Zuelke as its 
secretary. 

Appeals may be taken from decisions of the 
Board directly to the courts of the Commonwealth. 
Two such appeals are now pending. One involves a 
special permit granted to Mr. Joseph Lufkin at 127 
Trapelo Road in connection with the advisory services 
he provides as a home occupation. An Abutter, Mr. 
Harold Adler, is questioning whether those services are 
permissible under the Zoning Bylaw. The other case 
is an appeal by Mr. Ronald A. Christensen, South 
Great Road, from the Board’s denial of a special 
permit for his consulting practice, on the grounds that 
it occupies an excessively large amount of space on his 


property. ® 


Board of Assessors 


The Board of Assessors is obliged to distribute 
pain. Its members take an oath prescribed by the 
Commonwealth to value property fully and to levy taxes 
impartially so that the burden of our local property 
taxes spreads as objectively and equitably as possible 
over all the property owners in Town. An essential 
and absolutely critical means to this painful end is the 
visiting of each of the properties in Lincoln in order to 
see with our own eyes what it is we are taxing and to 
check the records we already have in hand about each 
one. We do so annually for all which have had 
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| building permits in the previous year and for all which 
we have not seen within the last six or seven years. 

Indeed, the Commonwealth’s Department of 
Revenue feels so strongly about this exercise that, once 
every three years, it sends supervisors to review and 
recertify this operation and all the others which togeth- 
er add up to competent assessing practice. This is 
Lincoln’s year for this recertification. Therefore, both 
for our own satisfaction and for the satisfaction of the 
DOR, the Assessors will be actively about the town for 
the next six months or so and may well rap on your 
door seeking your permission to check our records 
about your property. 

As many of you may remember from our last 
visit to your house, these records are numerous and 
concrete. Their keeping and subsequent analysis are 
tailor-made for computers. Now, finally, after six years 
of fits, starts, tumult, and turmoil, the Assessors are on 
the verge of getting a proper, usable computer set-up. 
It will demand time and effort to get it working to 
‘meet current needs; we hope then to be able to 
address questions we have never even considered in the 
‘past. 

Over half the faces in the Department are new 
this year. Our legendary Chair and full-time Assessor, 
Douglas Burckett, died this spring — at ninety-seven — 
and, a month or so later, so did our newest member, 
Sarge Janes. Their places have been taken by Bruce 
Long and Bill Stason. Our new full-time Assistant 
Assessor is Ms. Virginia Noyes. While we cannot 
obviate the pain we must distribute, we strive to make 
the process as civil and bearable as can be. 


Conservation Commission 


BUILDING ON THE PAST FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
FUTURE GENERATIONS 


Tara E. Tracy, Chair 


As many residents are aware, Lincoln’s conserva- 
tion history is a rich one, reflecting an unwavering 
commitment of time and resources to the protection 
and maintenance of the town’s rural character. And 
the fruits of these efforts — from the preservation of 
valuable farmlands to an active roadside tree care and 
replacement program — are consistently near the top of 
the list of what people value most about the town; 
these values were named by residents as recently as the 
"Lincoln Logs the Future" effort. 

Partly to acknowledge both the recent and the 
past history, and partly as a result of change in mem- 
bership, the Commission embraced a strategic planning 
process beginning in spring 1993. Ably led by Commis- 


sion member John Goodrich, this process was consisted 
of a series of indoor and outdoor "retreats" for the 
Commission. The first two meetings led to the devel- 
opment and adoption of a mission statement for the 
Lincoln Conservation Commission, as follows: 

"Lincoln is a town that cherishes its rural, agricul- 
tural character, small town heritage, and its traditional 
values as a diverse community of people living with 
each other and the land. 

"The mission of the Lincoln Conservation Com- 
mission is to foster stewardship of Lincoln’s land and 
natural resources that have been passed on to us by 
earlier generations, for the benefit of all who may come 
here, in the best interests of the town. The Conserva- 
tion Commission accomplishes this mission through 
preservation and management of the fields, forests and 
streams that have been entrusted in perpetuity to 
conservation use and through the protection of wet- 
lands. Lincoln’s conservation lands are valued for their 
pristine open space, views and vistas, and natural 
wildness; of equal importance are their continuing use 
for agriculture, recreation, wildlife habitats, and water 
resource protection. 

"To further its mission, the Conservation Commis- 
sion collaborates with individuals, organizations, and 
governmental bodies in a proactive effort to channel 
future human development consistent with the town’s 
traditional commitment to community, diversity, and the 
land." 

Subsequent retreats have focused on how this 
mission statement can improve the effectiveness of the 
Commission’s work through increased outreach and 
education to wetland "neighbors," or through a coopera- 
tive approach in managing agricultural lands which also 
provide valuable wildlife habitat. 

In addition to the Commission’s specific responsi- 
bilities, and in the spirit of the recently issued report 
by the Task Force on Town Governance, the Commis- 
sion plans to discuss the mission statement with other 
town boards and organizations to further identify means 
for carrying out the mission statement. 


DeCordova Museum 


The DeCordova Museum 
Embarking upon a New Century 


The DeCordova Museum is a private, non-profit 
corporation supervised by a Board of Trustees, most of 
whom are Lincoln residents. The Trustees maintain the 
extraordinary public service tradition of Julian de Cor- 
dova, who bequeathed his Lincoln estate and established 
the museum that bears his name. Art inspired de Cordo- 
va, who believed this fragile resource must be protected 
to educate future generations. 
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Since its 1950 opening, the DeCordova Museum has 
become a widely respected cultural facility that captures 
the vibrant contemporary art scene of New England. No 
other institution matches DeCordova’s regional commit- 
ment and today, it boasts the largest and most important 
collection of modern New England art in the country. 
_ DeCordova’s wide reaching educational and outreach 
programs augment curricula in dozens of schools, includ- 
ing those in Lincoln and the Lincoln-Sudbury High 
School. Thousands of area residents attend annually the 
Museum School of Art, which offers one of the best 
studio art programs in the state. DeCordova’s Sculpture 
Park offers free access to an extraordinary collection of 
modern and contemporary art works. 

Despite a harsh recession and dwindling public funding, 
-DeCordova has flourished and achieved an unbroken 
string of balanced budgets dating back to the mid 1980s. 

It continues to provide a variety of free or discounted 
services to Lincoln residents without any financial support 
from the Town budget. It has never been stronger or so 

successful as it is today. 

It has also never been so fragile. 

Unfortunately, the Museum’s main facility is a late 
nineteenth century building which was last renovated in 
1949. It is falling apart. It fails to meet standards for an 
art museum and many local, state, and federal codes for 
public buildings. We do not have climate control, storage 
or gallery space for our Permanent Collection, elevators 
or barrier-free access for the physically challenged. The 
studio roofs leak. Our septic system is overburdened, and 
ventilation is completely inadequate. 

If we do not fix these problems, we will lose our 
accreditation from the American Association of Museums 
in two years and much of our current federal and state 

funding in the process. We will no longer be able to 

attract important travelling exhibitions or borrow impor- 
tant works of art. In short, we will no longer be the 
quality museum we are today. 

By agreeing to raise the necessary funds over the next 
few years, the DeCordova Trustees adopted a responsible 
approach to save a valuable cultural asset. This capital 
campaign intends to modernize DeCordova’s aging 
facilities and create space to show and to store its Perma- 
nent Collection. We will preserve the wonderful charac- 
ter that makes this institution truly special. 

Over the coming months, we will continue to inform 
our neighbors about the progress of our campaign, and 
we encourage your participation. DeCordova does not 
Wish to outgrow its size or scale of operations, only 
improve its quality. We are embarking upon a new 
century full of hope for our future. We hope you'll come 
and join in the excitement. 2 


rs 


Codman Community Farms 


THE FUTURE OF FARMING IS AT CODMAN 
COMMUNITY FARM 


by 


Carla Ricci 


Farming: something our grandparents used to do? Not 
at Codman Community Farm. Farming is something our 
children and grandchildren are doing right now. And not 
just at the corner of Codman and Lincoln Rd. 

Over the past four years, CCf has developed a series of 
education programs for Lincoln’s children. Using the 
principals of developmental education, the programs are 
hands-on, in the field (literally), group learning experienc- 
es. The children’s goal in these programs is to make 
things grow. The grown-ups’ goal is to create Lincoln’s 
next generation of farmers. Together we are creating a 
"teaching" farm in much the same way medicine has 
teaching hospitals. Through discussion, demonstration 
and doing children are introduced to plants, animals and 
farmlife. 

For pre-school children..... 

A Child’s Garden: Children age 3-6 and their care- 
givers join teacher Lee Brown. Together, they plant their 
first garden. The seeds go in the ground in the spring, 
and in the fall the children discover huge crops of 
potatoes under their feet, pumpkins up to their knees, 
and sunflowers as high as the sky. 

For elementary school children..... 

Chickens and Pumpkins: In cooperation with Hartwell’s 
teachers, first graders find that the farm comes right into 
the classroom. In April, incubators for eggs are set up. 
Dave Hardy, CCf Farm manager, comes weekly to candle 
the eggs. Meanwhile teachers reinforce the process by 
having the children read, write and think about eggs and 
chickens. There is literally much counting of eggs before 
they hatch. When they do hatch, the children learn how 
to handle a living creature. By May the chicks go to the 
farm to be our laying hens. But the farming experience 
doesn’t stop there. Later the children are invited to plant 
CCF’s pumpkin crop in a field adjacent to Hartwell. As 
second-graders, they harvest and sell their pumpkins. The 
seed costs, as well as classroom books on farming, plus 
incubators were paid for by the Lincoln School Founda- 
tion. Subsequent pumpkin sales keep it self-sustaining. 

Farmer’s Helper: Children come to the farm in the 
afternoons to help with evening chores. We have over 100 
hungry animals to feed, eggs to collect and cows to milk. 
Children get up close and personal with pigs, cows, sheep, 
chickens and calves fast. 

For middle school kids..... ' 

Count Sheep but Don’t Sleep: New this year, this 
program is a parent/child experience in helping our flock 
of ewes deliver their lambs. With training from CCF farm 
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staff, parents and children are coming to the farm to 
check on expectant ewes. Newborn lamb care "clinics" are 
held during the week. Originally designed for kids, we 
find adults without children would like to join. Call us if 
you're interested (259 0456). Lambing will go on until 
mid-April. 

And for the kid in all of us...... 

CCF has also been offering a variety of farm-related 
programs such as cider-pressing, herb gardening, sausage- 
making, and haying. Over a 100 "farmers" can be found 
on our garden plots during the summer. And who knows 
how many people have come to our pick-your-own flower 
patch? And it’s a rare Lincolnite who hasn’t gotten 
involved in CCF’s Harvest Fair. 

Farming - alive and well at Codman Community Farm. 
Something more and more of us are doing regardless of 
age. Stop in at our Sheep Shearing and Soup Day, 
Sunday, March 27th and check us out. 


Council on Aging 


LINCOLN COUNCIL ON AGING 
Albert M. Avery III, Vice Chairperson 
Selima K. Chandler 

Barbara C. Cone, Chairperson 

Marian Cook 

Shirley D. Drew 

Marie R. Gavin 

Allan W. Greaves 

Barbara Grim 

Russell P. Mahan, Secretary/Treasurer 
Ruth Morey 

Wendy L. Palu 

Jackie Parker 


Elaine Bloom, Director 
Liz King, Assistant to Director 


If you asked, "What is the Lincoln Council on 
Aging?" you would probably get a variety of answers 
ranging from "I have no idea," to "That’s a very busy 
place." Almost everyone knows that the COA office is 
in Bemis Hall and, as the name implies, it is for 
seniors. What most people don’t know is that it is a 
resource not only for Lincoln seniors, but for the entire 
community. 

Every other month a newsletter is sent to every 
home in Lincoln. In that newsletter is a list of activi- 
ties, classes, speakers, trips and clinics: blood pressure, 
flu shots, and podiatry. In addition, the COA office is 
‘a source of information available not only to those at 
or near retirement age, but also to those with concerns 
lout an aging parent or relative. 

) The COA office is a resource for information 
about senior and health issues. It can arrange for 
‘home-delivered meals and transportation. The files list 
people who are available for nursing, cleaning, snow- 
plowing, and other services. There is a large inventory 


: 
: 
; 
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of wheel chairs, walkers, canes and other equipment 
that can be borrowed. SHINE counselor Al Avery is 
a source of information about insurance and medical 
billing. The new Health Corner has books and infor- 
mation about diet, exercise and fitness. Free tax 
information and preparation is available for all seniors, 
and fuel assistance applications are taken for all eligible 
Lincoln residents. 

Many people contribute to the COA through their 
volunteer efforts and their donations to the Friends of 
the Council on Aging. Each year the Friends sponsor 
the gala Top of the Town Party, Christmas and Thank- 
sgiving dinners and the "Thank You" Volunteer Lun- 
cheon. They assist in funding the newsletter, classes, 
trips and publications. They also sponsor the LINC, 
the volunteer driving program. 

It isn’t necessary to formally "join" the COA. 
Programs are available to all Lincoln seniors, young or 
old. Read your newsletter and plan to join us to pump 
iron, line dance, take a trip or listen to one of our 
interesting speakers. 


Library Trustees 


A Perfect Fit 


After a short two months, when Jerry Cirillo 
comes out of his office it seem like he’s been here for 
years. With a quiet confidence and personal warmth, he 
focuses on the issue or personality at hand. He knows 
"The devil’s in the details" but he is able to keep a 
healthy overview. He listens attentively, has a deep 
intellectual curiosity, and a firm sense of leadership. He 
has already created an atmosphere of enthusiasm and 
loyalty in staff, Trustees and the public who are beginning 
to know him. 

Jerry comes to Lincoln from the Coolidge Corner 
branch of the Brookline Public Library. This is a busy, 
urban library serving a multi-lingual, multi-ethnic commu- 
nity. In his seven years as Branch Supervisor, he devel- 
oped new collections (ESL materials, books-on-tape, 
Russian and Chinese language materials), secured over 
$60,000 in LSCA and Department of Education grants, 
formed citizen grant advisory committees, developed a 
volunteer program and oversaw the management and 
staffing of a library about Lincoln’s size. He also partici- 
pated in the development and implementation of an 
automated DRA circulation system. He knows the 
computer field well and will be invaluable in helping chart 
our Library’s path along the "information highway" of the 
future. Through it all, his first priority has always been 
public service. 

Why Lincoln? Jerry wanted an opportunity to 
direct a library and continue to grow professionally. "The 
Lincoln Public Library has always had a reputation for 
being well used and supported by the Lincoln community. 
Lincoln is always at the top of the statistical charts for 
towns in its population group.... The town’s commitment 
to preserving open space, its significant amount of 
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conservation land, and the tradition of strong community 
involvement..."were other factors in his decision. 

Jerry lives in Westwood with his wife, Carol, and 
ten-year-old son, Thomas. Carol currently teaches second 
grade at the Belmont Day School and will be the school 
librarian next year. She has her MLS (Master in Library 
Science) and, in fact, met Jerry in graduate library school. 
Son Thomas is a fourth grader at Belmont Day. They 
come home to two Lab rescue dogs and a cat. Jerry 
loves baseball, birding, and reading travel narratives and 
books on natural history. 

If you miss Jerry at the Library, you may meet 
him on a Lincoln conservation trail with Carol, Tom, and 
the dogs. Stop a minute to say hello. You'll like him. 
All of us connected with the Library already do. He’s a 
perfect fit. fs} 


Cultural Council 


LINCOLN CULTURAL COUNCIL DETERMINED TO 
PROVIDE BROOKS AUDITORIUM WITH A NEW 
GRAND PIANO 


EEO - 


” 

Last Spring the Books’ music faculty asked the 
Lincoln Cultural Council (LCC) if they could help to 
resuscitate or replace the failing Chickering Grand in 
the Auditorium. Research has now shown that rebuild- 
ing is not an option, and that there is an urgent need 
to get a new piano. 

After discussions with the School Committee, 
Superintendent and Music Faculty, the Selectmen, and 
many musicians in town, it appears that funds must 
come from private sources at this time. The LCC has 
now launched its major drive to raise $25,000 for the 
purchase of a seven-foot Grand Piano. The project 
received an initial boost by a gift from the LCC of 
$2,500, a few pledges totalling $3,000, and a Challenge 
Grant from the Lincoln School Foundation offering 
$500 for each gift of $1,000 (up to a maximum grant of 
$2,500). The hunt is on for the balance! 

The Auditorium piano is a resource for the 
entire town. With good care and maintenance the new 
instrument should serve up to seventy-five or one 
hundred years. School use will have priority, but the 
After School Music Program, led by Nancy Garth, will 
use it daily for lessons — about seventy students are 
expected to be signing up for piano lessons in the next 
semester, and Nancy hopes to give many of them the 
Opportunity to play the new grand for a part of the 
school year. 


LincolIn-Sudbury 


School Committee 


REPORT FROM THE LINCOLN-SUDBURY SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE - March 1994 

As we continue our discussions about what students should 

_ know and experience by the time they graduate from L-S -- a 


| 
i 
| 


| 


process we have called "L-S 21" --, we are regularly reminded 
of the fiscal contraints that limit some innovations, and of the 
aging building in which we are housed. The Committee has 
heard reports from most of the L-S 21 sub- committees. Two 
public hearings have been held and another is scheduled for 
Wednesday, March 30 at L-S at 7:30 pm. The 
Superintendent will make recommendations in the late spring. 

The message of failed overrides combined with the steadily 
increasing populations in the two K-8 systems have meant 
that, once again, we have had to fashion a budget with a very 
small increase. The administration continues to be vigilant in 
trying to keep costs under control. Yet, the Committee would 
not be doing its job if we were not to advocate for an 
educationally responsible budget. 

A warrant article will be presented at Town Meeting asking 
for support for the reconstruction of the High School's Rogers 
Theatre, originally built forty years ago. It suffers from 
deterioration from age, and the State requires that we meet 
building codes in several areas. The school committee has 
decided that it makes no sense to do a patch up renovation for 
several hundred thousand dollars when the result will not better 
serve the educational goals of the school; rather the decision 
has been made to present to the towns of Lincoln and Sudbury 
a plan for a major reconstruction of the space. More seating 
capacity will mean that there will not have to be an excessive 
number of performances of a single play in order to 
accomodate all those who wish to attend. In addition, one 
grade will be able to meet together for meetings, lectures, 
performances, etc. Under special circumstances classes could 
be held in the theater as well. The new Rogers Theater will 
be a better facility in which to teach and serve students. 

The School Committee, administration and teachers are 
working to maintain an excellent school for today and to 
prepare for the changes we can anticipate in the 21st century. 


Minuteman 
Science-Technology High School 


MINUTEMEN SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Minutemen Tech has a new name. Recently, by | 
a vote of the School Committee, Minuteman Tech 
officially became Minuteman Science-Technology High 
School and Adult Career Center. This name reflects the 
emphasis which Minuteman Tech places or: technical 
literacy for all of its students to equip them for success in 
today’s work place. 

In 1992 a national commission set up by the 
Department of Labor to define the skills needed to meet 
the standards of the work place in the next century issued 
a very important report. Known as the SCANS Report or 
"What Work Requires of Schools" it stated that, "All 
American high school students must develop a new set of 
competencies and foundation skills if they are to enjoy a 
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Receive An Extra 


Are You Paying More For Heating Oil Than You Need To? 


If you've been dealing with a so-called “‘full service” oil dealer, remember that you pay for their 4 T Pa N 


high overhead with every gallon you buy. The showroom. monthly statements, service fleet, (and 
other frills you may not need) push the price up. Johnson's Oil Source delivers the same quality 
oil for a better price simply because our operating expenses are far less than theirs. Our 
payment-upon-delivery policy and volume discounts make us very efficient. We can charge much 
less for the oil and still provide prompt and attentive service for fill-ups and burner repairs! 


GALLONS 


A : Quantity Incentive 

Check Our Prices 79 Cigna 81 digat. 83 Clean ee 
As Of May 1, 1993: rh eied 
§ ay 1,1993: jor 400 gals. for 200 gals. for 150 gals. Call for current prices 


- When Johnson's oil saul 
johnson’s a > (617) 1 of 150 Gallons Or More. 
—_—@QIL SOURCE ZTA-OLOO8 wien crores 


. Bedford One C Per Household 
24-Hour Burner Service & Low Cost Oil OE ee ae 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


208-369-3333 617-259-9000 617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd. Concord, Mass. 
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productive, full and satisfying life." Listed among these 
skills are "the ability to work with a variety of technolo- 
gies, use computers to process information and under- 
stand systems." The exact same skills were defined for 
success in both college and employment. 

Every freshman who enters Minuteman is re- 
quired to become computer literate during his or her 
freshman year. This is crucial because computers are 
used by students in every one of Minuteman’s twenty-two 
technical areas and in all of the science, math, English, 
and history classes. Here are some example of technolo- 
gy in action at Minuteman Tech: 

- Business management students run computer simula- 
tions to determine whether or not the business they are 
planning will be profitable. 

- Math students use the Geometer’s Sketchpad on their 
computers to construct visual representations of abstract 
math rules. 

- English students word process their papers in comput- 
er labs and use computer data bases to do research for 
term papers. 

- Physics students use computer models of automobile 
crashes to find out the effects of inertial restraining 
systems (seat belts). 

- Culinary Arts students use computers for menu 
making, cost estimating, profit and loss spreadsheets. 

- Cosmetology students use computers to help customers 
determine the most flattering hair styles for their facial 
structure. 


- Plumbing, carpentry, and electrical students use 
computers to specify with complete accuracy the materi- 
als needed for construction projects in a matter of 
moments, rather than hours or days. 

- Auto mechanics students use computers to analyze 
engine performance and trouble-shoot electrical prob- 
lems. 

- Graphics students produce material which can go 
directly from their computer screens to the printing press. 
- Collision repair students use laser beams to measure 
tolerances with total accuracy when straightening frames 
of cars damaged in accidents. 

» Electromechanical technology students design automat- 
ed manufacturing processes and program computers to 
run them. 

- Horticulture students use computers to prepare three- 
dimensional landscape designs which can be "aged" to 
show what the trees and shrubs will look like in five, ten, 
twenty, or even fifty years later. 

Through its daytime, afternoon, evening, and 

summer classes and its satellite technical literacy pro- 
grams for middle school students, Minuteman Science- 
Technology High School and Adult Career Center is 
dedicated to providing young people and adults with the 
skills for success in the college classrooms and careers of 
tomorrow. No other area high school can do this and 
‘concurrently offer the gift of comprehensive career 
exploration so valuable in helping students decide what 
college study and/or what career field to select. (} 


NEW PROPERTY 


OR | 
IOLD UNFAMILIAR 
GARDEN? 


§ ALLOW ME TO ACQUAINT YOU. 
I CAN IDENTIFY PLANTS. 
MAP PLANTINGS. 
RECOMMEND MAINTENANCE 

PROCEDURES. 
DESIGN NEW GARDENS. 
ADVISE ON TREE & SHRUB 
SELECTION. 
NO JOB TOO SMALL 


yes 


GARDEN WORKS 


ROBIN WILKERSON 
31 OLD WINTER STREET 
LINCOLN. MA 01775 
617 259-1110 


Meet the Author 
Suze Craig 
Tails and Tales: Small Farming in 
New England 
Friday March 18 5-7p.m. 
Photography Exhibit 
April - June 
Vintage Baseball Photographs 
1915 World Champion 
Boston Red Sox 
(including Babe Ruth) 
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391 BOSTON POST ROAD, WESTON, MA 02193 - 617-647-0049 
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Where Can You Find 
Easter ‘Decorations, Baskets 
Fuzzy Bunnies and Chicks? 
et about a troll ? 


West Concord 5 &10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 


West Concord 
369-9011 


Map: 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday Evening 

6:00 - Beginner 

7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 

9:30 - Basic 

11:30 - Chair Exercises 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 
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MAJOR REPAIRS AT CODMAN HOUSE AND GROP- 
IUS HOUSE 


Two historic houses, Codman House, the eigh- 
teenth-century country estate, and Gropius House, the 
modernist home of Walter Gropius, are currently 
undergoing major repairs. These are two of eight 
properties owned by the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities (SPNEA) that will benefit 
from a $1.3 million improvement project partially 
funded by the National Endowment for the Humanities 
(NEH). 

At Codman House, the drainage system will be 
repaired. Low-level heating and ventilation systems to 
reduce moisture and fluctuations in humidity levels will 
be installed, and the metal roof on the ell will be 
replaced. In addition, insulation will be inserted int he 
attic floor and covered by plywood panels to reduce the 
influence of the attic environment on the lower floors. 

At Gropius House, constructed in 1938, a climate 
control system with heating and air conditioning, will 
control relative humidity to levels that are more 
suitable to protect the furnishings. | 

Overall, the project is expected to take five years. 
Visitors to Codman House, Gropius House, and other | 
SPNEA properties can expect to encounter work in 
progress, along with an explanation of why the work is” 
necessary and what is being learned from it. | 

The purpose of the project is to strike a balance 
between protecting he house and its contents and 
operating a historic house museum open to the public. 
Keeping windows and curtains closed in order to— 
exclude sunlight and insects frequently results in— 
increasing humidity, which is harmful to both building 
and objects. In concert with environmental engineer 
Ernest Conrad, SPNEA’s building management and 
curatorial staff have developed practical ways to reduce 
excess moisture with the minimum of intrusion into the - 
historic building fabric. Their solutions will be applica- | 
ble to a large number of comparable historic house 
museums across the country. 

Founded in 1910 SPNEA is a museum of cultural 
history with forty-four historic properties in five New 
England states, a vast collection of furnishings, and a 
visual archive of over one million images of buildings 
and other aspects of daily life in New England. 
SPNEA offers educational programs, conducts, research, 
presents exhibits, publishes, and provides preservation 
services. Its Conservation Center preserves historic 
buildings and fine antique furniture all over the coun- 
try. A membership organization open to all, SPNEA 
also receives support from the Maine Arts Commission 
and the Massachusetts Cultural Council, both state 
agencies. 
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Who's minding the pets? 


...while you're working, on vacation, 
or just busy at home? 


ee 
PURR:SONALIZED PET 


L —A 


a 
Supplying Home and Farm Products 


offers you a full range of quality pet 
services in the secure environment 
of your own home. 


to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 
Hardware Housewares 
Heating Oil Lumber 


California Paints a e 
For more information, rates and 


reservations call (617) 259-0882. 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


Ogilvies___-_——— 885 


M.F 7:30-5:00 
SERVIDTAR Home center, we can help sat 7:30-4:00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


Serving West Suburban Boston ¢ Bonded 


e Experienced feline care since 1982 « 


GATCHELL 


PAINTING COMPANY 


PRESIDENTIAL 


PEM USERRRMRROR REEMA ORLA SUNTAN EN EEA TRO ER ENEV YS TTT | 


rFCOMMERCIAL 


e>INTERIOR SERVICES 


>FREE ESTIMATE 


HOPPPRRPOFPPAD)| | 
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P.O. BOX 543, LINCOLN 259-1566 
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own Affairs 


To Salt or Not to Salt 

Selectmen Notes 

Parting Thoughts 

The Town Speaks 

Baseball Field 

Patriot’s Day 

Building Bridges with Trash 

Letter to the Ogden Codman Trustees 
Lincoln Library Bookie 

"...By our Teaching and Example" 
Thoughts on Hanscom Field 

A Reflection on the SAR 

Town Guide 

Elder Housing Alternatives for Lincoln 


Derren. Recycling, Farming 


-ofiles 


Codman Community Farms 

Joys and Woes of Recycling 
Reduce, Reuse and Recycle (LWV) 
Bags 

Small Farming 

Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring 

True Confession of a Sinful Recycler 
A Spring Migration 

Cemetery 

Farm as a Timepiece 

Ode to Henry et al 


Moderator’s Tribute to Susie Brooks 
John Kerr: Lincoln’s Newest Selectmen 


Kuwait Directly After Hostilities 
Persian-Shambaugh 

Where is the President?-Wiggin 

Family Portrait-Walker 

Incident at the Well-Walker 
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Remembering-McColl 
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On Vacation 

Contemporary Sculpture 


Martin Luther King Project 


From the Diary of Elizabeth Kassner during 


Operation Desert Sand 
Ryan Estates Now Complete 


Residents Speak about Living at Ryan Estates 
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Health 
Health Insurance 
Condoms 
Nursing Home Ombudsman 
Bird in a Wheelchair 
Education and Schools 
Rebuilding the Lincoln Schools 
School Renovations 
Chat With Matt (about LS) 
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A Sixty-year old Experiment that 
Worked 
Charrette:School Building Committee Project 
Can Computers Diagnose Children? 
Tone Deaf or Musically Disabled 
Music 
"Live X" by CJALL 
Etymology 
Which Way to Go 
A Place by Any Other Name 
Literary Metrology 
Culinary Rhetoric 
Literary-Stories 
Invasion of the Masked Bandits (Faran) 
Hold the Cholesterol (Hoben) 
Grandma (Freed) 
Literary Tour of Southern England 
Gray Slanted Mailbox (Richardson) 
Wreck of the Teddy Bears 
Travel 
Moscow is a Cosmopolitan City 
Lama Ladies of Boston 
Literary Tour of Southern England 
The Lucky Thirteen 
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UNDER CONSTRUCTION | ¢ 


Concord has always 
had a special place 
for those who value 
their independence. 


Today, that 
ace IS 
3; Newbury Court. 


When it comes to retirement, how you 
live depends to a large extent upon where 
you live. And in Concord, there’s no place 
like Newbury Court. 


& 7 4 
wbury Court ) 


J Newbury Court is across from the 
Concord Country Club, set amidst 34 
magnificent acres overlooking the 


a 
e 
e 


y 
CN 
Sudbury River. Conveniently located to —= 


NEWBURY COURT 

NEW ENGLAND DEACONESS ASSOCIATION 
80 DEACONESS ROAD 

CONCORD, MA 01742 


508° 369 * 5155 


the sites of historic Concord, Walden 
Pond, and the Concord community. 


' Enjoy an active, independent lifestyle, 
while also having access to some of the 
finest health care services in New 
England. 


< 


I'd like to retire in historic Concord - in a distinctive community 
that combines gracious living with superior service and convenience. 
Please tell me more about Newbury Court! 


J Take advantage of this opportunity to 
reserve and customize the suite you 
really want. Explore our unique retire- 
ment community for yourself - you'll 
soon discover why most of our 75 suites 
have already been reserved. 


(.) Send me your full-color brochure that details the 
gracious retirement community of Newbury Court. 


() Call me between __a.m. and___p.m. to arrange 
my appointment or a visit to Newbury Court. 


NAME 
V Visit our information Center today, for a ADDRESS 
“special preview”. Call (508) 369-5155 CITY/TOWN STATE ZIP CODE 


now, and learn more about the excep- 


: TELEPHONE (_ 
tional value of Newbury Court. Se 


Pe a py py pp ype yg 


Newbury Court, Concord, Massachusetts 01742 . 
(off of Old Road to Nine Acre Corer) 
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Sheila Williams 


The Sun... 


by Anita Davis 

The sun is moving left. ... Every morning when it comes up 
visibly — which to be sure is not every day ... it is going left, 
at any rate for me, as I sit at breakfast and watch for its rising 
.. I know that is the East, eastward, my sun faded compass 
assures me I am looking South, up the hill beyond the stone 
wall. I know the sun sets in the West ... But these mid-winter 
morns I am very conscious as all these orientations are very 
relative.... 


I measure its movements by the trees on the hill. At about 
Christmastime, the sun rose way over toward the right, it came 
up between the slimmer trees which are growing between the 
enormous clusters of majestic oak. 


Then, on what is the appointed day, the sunbegan to move 
back, leftward, as I like to say. What is amazing these days, 
is the rapidity of its movement. It seems to leave behind the 
trees it has been fondling so kindly when the upper atmo- 
sphere allowed it to shine on us. This morning it is trium- 
phant in it welcome glory, looking down on the wide expanses 
of snow, enticing it to permit the deep frost to make room for 
the spring... 


And so, I will continue to look at the hill every morning at 
breakfast time, looking at the sun as it approaches the last of 
the enormous clumps of oaks, on the left... Thereafter I will 
no longer be able to see its rising, it will do so behind a row 
of hemlocks, which we planted, borrowed from a friend’s 
forest, and now miraculously tall, an evergreen line of fond 
memories and beauty. 


Eventually, yes, there will be the magic of a New England 
Spring... B 


copyright 1994 Anita Davis 
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Il Capriccio 


Lo Bella Cauctow beabtana 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Monday-Saturday, 6 to 10 p.m. 


Reservations: (617) 894-2234 


Country 
Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of halr coloring. 


Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
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‘SNOW' THEY CALL IT 


"Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
"Arrives the snow, and, driving o'er the fields, 
"Seems nowhere to alight..." 


That was Emerson, reaching out across 150 years to 
describe "the frolic architecture of the snow." Whittier, 
too, knew what winter was like around here: 


"Unwarmed by any sunset light, 

"The gray day darkened into night, 

"A night made hoary with the swarm 
"And whirl-dance of the blinding storm..." 


First chore, a path to the barn and the impatient 
animals. And then everyone worked "to break the 
drifted highways out," he wrote in Snowbound." 


"Down the long hillside treading slow 
"We saw the half-buried oxen go, 
"Shaking the snow from heads uptost, 
"Their straining nostrils white with frost. 
"Before our door the straggling train 
"Drew up, an added team to gain." 


A useful plus: if you and your oxen helped to clear 
the roads, it came off your taxes later. 


But perhaps the true philosopher was Eeyore (having 
winter housing troubles) who told Christopher Robin, 
"Of course, I've still got all this snow to do what I like 
with. One mustn't complain." 


contributed by Ruth Hapgood 


Eeyore is drawn by Sheila Williams, based on an illustration by Ernest H. Shepard. 
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TANZANIA 
Including ZANZIBAR 


November 6-21, 1994 
$ 3750.00 + Air 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS PLEASE CALL OR COME SEE US 


: Lincoln Travel - The Mall- Lincoln, MA 01773 - (617) 259-3100 


Variety is 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


* NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 
* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS ° 
* FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS ° 
“EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 


INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES ° 
* GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS ° 


The 
Cotton 
Collection 


7 
3 Spice & Grain § 


* HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS * 


Natural Fiber * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
Fashions for * NATURAL COSMETICS * 
Men Women * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 
and Children WY 


v v Concord Spice & Grain 


Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 


W BEAUTY * COLOR © 


93 Thoreau St., Concord, MA 01742, 2 
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Letter to A Modern Dance 


Instructor 


Dear Margie: 

I confess. When I signed up for your autumn class at 
the First Parish Hall, I had in mind only weekly physical 
exercise. Enrolling in a class was to ensure I really did 

exercise regularly, all computer-enthralled winter long. 
The last thing I expected was to have my mind stretched 
miles beyond my vertebra. 
As a two-bit farmer, I felt moderately prepared for the 
/physical demands the one and one-half hour sessions 
}would exact. Doing winter chores I dance attendance 
| upon two steers and a flock of hens. The daily trudging 
| of leaden water buckets is punctuated by weekly raised 
embraces of fifty-pound grain bags. Sledding forty-pound 
hay bales from the shed to the three-sided structure we 
refer to as the steer palace involves a stolid snow-crust 
mashing, panting march. Keeps me in minimal shape. 

So the floor work, all those yoga stretches we did in 
\the beginning, didn’t overstress unused muscles. That 
first meeting, I did wonder why everyone deemed Jerry 
absolutely essential. When he stepped through the door, 
the guitar slung over his back made his role as musician 
) obvious. Down he sat. I watched with gentle amazement 
‘as he cradled the guitar with one hand, and with the other, 

absent-mindedly plucked out of pockets in jacket and 
shirt and coat other instruments—tambour and drumstick 
and large tambourine and small tambourine and I never 
did see where the recorder came from. 

Then it dawned upon me some time well into the first 
hour as we stood up and began footwork—all that point- 
ing of toe and brushing of floor with foot at the end of a 
straight leg, then step-step glide—all that moving around 

involved counting. Jerry was there for counting, serious 

counting. A vocabulary appeared; I saw that demi-plié is 
not French for half-fold but a gentle bending at the 
knees—but only the knees. There followed an insider’s 
turn of phrase; Jerry giving us “eight for nothing” was not 
an exercise in unfair exchange, but rather, his playing an 
opening eight beats of a uniquely Jerryesque melody to 
set the tempo. 

Rapidly upon the heels of that realization came an- 
other; whenever directed to start on the right leg, for some 

inexplicable reason I would move a leg and invariably it 
was the left one. And of course if instructed to lift the right 
one, up would go the left, seemingly of its own volition. 
I finally decided that when my ear heard “Walk, putting 

right foot in front of left” my body responded as if 

_ equipped with three legs, and instead of right or left I just 
used Leg—the middle one. 

Over and over the same question: how does one tell 
one’s body what to do? on the floor life was fine; only 
two appendages to worry about—unless one counts the 
_head. I’m not sure I count mine. When we got up to swoop 


copyright 1994 Suze Craig 


arms and swing legs the mathematical complexity merely 
doubled, but it was as if I had suddenly acquired yet 
another set of extremities. The phenomenon must be 
common; | enjoyed your grin and insightful instruction, 
“Hey, Suze, try your other right leg...” 

I began to get the hang of it but was mystified by the 
process. Somewhere, somehow, something happens; the 
series of small eurekas as the body follows a cascade of 
commands from somewhere—not the brain, for if | 
Stopped to think the steps vanished. And yet I still was 
thinking (“start on the other right leg, then...”), cranking 
mentally, synapses creaking, telling each appendage what 
to do next. And yet, if I realized I was thinking what to 
do next, everything, memory of all steps, vanished. I had 
to think, but not think. Like seeing an elusive something 
out of the corner of your eye, a something which vanishes 
the moment you try to look at it straight on. 

What I want, I suspect, is for the process to become 
“thoughtless.” 

Do you remember the day you did a dance for us, put 
the individual bits together, moving from the floor work 
pieces to a standing position, then moving, joining leg 
work to arm work? Kah-BOOM! Right inside my head a 
Roman candle exploded. 

Ah, it’s like learning a foreign language. The little 
exercises are words and the way I do them are the accent 
and put them all together and there’s a sentence, a para- 
graph, a conversation. Communication. A dance. And as 
occurs when I’m speaking a foreign language, I’ve got to 
get all the movements down to mid-brain level, the same 
place, at least in me, where a foreign language lives. But 
right now it’s Lingo 101; I’m still acquiring, trying to 
translate. “Good morning, how are you”; now what is the 
word for good oh yes it’s bueno and morning is manana 
no it’s dia no that’s day and what is how oh yes c6mo...” 
Foo. That’s no good. It’s all got to come out jwhoosh! and 
if I stop to think in English I'll have to go back and forth; 
a million mental snarls. Must think directly in Spanish. 

Must think directly in dance. 

And yet another puzzle: how to join two such disparate 
worlds, your austerely leotarded, ordered dance class and 
my small farm. In his essay “Meditation on Arundel 
Street,” Aldous Huxley tells me how to move among 
many entirely disconnected worlds, with a crib from the 
Latin poet Horace. Huxley, leaning on Horace, advises 
solvitur saltando; the question is resolved by jumping. I’ll 
settle for Horace’s original solvitur ambulando, the ques- 
tion is resolved by action. 

For I shall elevé to Pina the ewe and chassé to the cows 
and demi-plié to the pigs. And when the neighbors see 
me, they won’t know I have begun to solve a string of 
conundrums; they’!l merely think I’m...dancing. 

All of the above is to say thanks and to let you know 
I’m learning far more than just some of the edges of 
dance. And I’m having whirligigs of fun. I’m sure the 
neighbors will as well—but not for the same reasons. 


MUR : 
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by Jeanne Bracken, Reference Librarian 


Becoming a Books (on Tape) Worm 

I stumbled on recorded books by mistake several 
years ago. It was already December and as usual | had 
overcommitted myself, with two "easy" (but time-con- 
suming) quilts to finish for my daughters before 
Christmas morning. In the past, knitting madly on too 
many projects, I had become addicted to the "Today" 
show, the "Tonight" show and, for one year, the "To- 
morrow" show. 

But I couldn’t bear the thought of daytime 
television, I am not a radio aficionado, and despite 
having taught myself to read and knit while I was in 
high school, the spirit was willing but the flesh was no 
longer able. 

In desperation, I borrowed some Books on Tape 
from the library. And I was hooked. I started with 
Blue Highways by William Least Heat Moon, a latter- 
day Travels with Charley. From there I sailed around 
the world alone with Joshua Slocum, renewed my 
acquaintance with Wuthering Heights and A Tale of Two 
Cities. 

Long after the quilts were finished, I was scouting 
area libraries for unabridged books on tape. The 
Minuteman Library Network is a wonderful resource 
for those wishing to listen to books. Books from far- 
flung network libraries throughout the Metrowest region 
can be brought to the home library for use by interest- 
ed patrons. Because these books are extremely expen- 
sive, and because initially the demand was not terribly 
strong, several Minuteman libraries swapped taped 
books at one point. 

The original recorded books were prepared for 
the blind and visually-impaired as well as for those with 
handicaps that prevented their holding books. A rich 
variety of books were (and are) available for these 
special patrons, played on special equipment and 
funded by the federal government. This program still 
provides taped materials for registered clients through 
the Perkins School for the Blind in Watertown, the 
regional facility. Parents also discovered that children 
with learning disabilities were helped by listening to a 
book at the same time they were reading it. 

Not so long ago, when manufacturers began 
putting cassette players in automobiles, recorded books 
caught the interest of commuters and traveling families. 
Language tapes were especially popular among those 
stuck in traffic at rush hour, but recorded novels, 
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classics and popular nonfiction also boomed. 


After that fateful Christmas, I enjoyed afternoo 
walks accompanied by a taped version of some boo 
as often as not laughing my way down the sidewal 
Personal cassette players are banned for auto driver 
but I have spent many hours wired to a good bo 
while my husband drove and my kids fought in t 
back seat. When absolutely hooked on a book (usua 
when I’m about to discover whodunit), I can put 
battery-operated boom box on the front seat to kee 
my company on Route 2. 

Often my family gets involved in a book as we 
During a year-long renovation of our home, we strippe 
paint and wallpaper, stained trim and floors whil 
enjoying Tom Bodett’s tales of life in Alaska or Garr 
son Keillor’s Lake Wobegon. To Kill a Mockingbir 
which was taped by an especially gifted reader, sparke 
several days’ conversation in the Bracken kitche 
Although I prefer unabridged books, I sometim 
borrow the shortened versions and several times I’ 
been so enchanted by an abridgement that I’ve sou 
the full book; this was the case with Daphne d 
Maurier’s Rebecca, Olive Ann Burns’ Cold Sassy Tre 
and Rosamunde Pilcher’s Shell Seekers. 

The Lincoln Public Library has recently bee 
awarded a $5,000 federal grant through the Libra 
Services and Construction Act, Title I, to enhance o 
collection of recorded books. Among the titles we’v 
received so far under this grant are a number 
Robert Graves books, Patrick O’Brien’s The Nutmeg 
Consolation, Mary Webb’s Precious Bane, Virgini 
Woolfs To the Lighthouse, Rosamunde Pilcher’s Th 
Carousel, Irving Stone’s The Passions of the Mind (abo 
Freud) and An Isaac Bashevis Singer Reader. 

Do you have to be a quilter or a walker to enjo 
books on tape? No way. They’re great on the subwa 
sitting in doctors’ offices or waiting in Registry line 
I spent ten hours in the Orlando airport last ye 
listening to a thriller and knitting. When I’m enthralle 
by an especially good book (Peter Mayle’s Toujou 
Provence comes to mind), my kitchen floor is th 
cleanest ever, my garden the most weed-free, my famil 
eating great home-cooked meals. Even peeling pot 
toes doesn’t seem like drudgery when it’s done to th 
accompaniment of a Patricia D. Cornwell mystery. It 
like library story hour for adults. 


he Pooplar Tree 


Sylvia Maier 


Once upon a time somebody dropped a poop right 
the middle of a forest in Washington, D.C., and 
sre it lived for some years all by its lonely self. 

One year, something went wrong with the sewer 
yes — and the poops who always swam through the 
yes to the ocean — ended up instead right near the 
nerable old poop (no — not pope) in the forest. He 
s delighted to have so much company and made 
=m all feel welcome — especially those who had come 
ym far away and were terribly pooped when they 
‘ived. 

All the poops got along very well indeed; they 
ired poop corn, soda poop and poop foods and 
tertained each other with stories about people (and 
ver animals) from whom they had come. 

And the young poops became poopils of the venera- 
: old poop. 

As the poopulation grew (you see, Washington, D.C., 
very slow about repairing its sewer pipes — or 
ything else), people began to notice. 

First, someone would say, "Isn’t there a funny smell 
re?" 

And someone else would pooh poop it, saying, 
on’t be silly!? 

But as the poopulation kept on growing and growing, 
} people who passed by agreed there was indeed 
very funny smell and vowed they were going to do 
hing drastic to get rid of it. 

Well, as you can imagine, that frightened the poops 
they decided to have a family council to explore 
at could be done to solve their problem. 

The meeting was very noisy and very quarrelsome 
1 some of the ninicompoops kept saying, "Let’s go 
*k where we came from. Let’s go back where we 
e from!? But most agreed poops have pooperty 
ts same as people have property rights, although 
ans might not understand that. 

At last one favorite very poopular poop shouted, 
iet! — why don’t we listen to the venerable old 
p and hear what he has to say!" 

There was a hush — and the venerable old poop 
an to speak. 

"See that tree standing there?" All looked. 

"It’s Poplar Tree. See how lovely the bark is! See 
the leaves tremble in the breeze? Is it not 
utiful?" They all agreed it was beautiful. "And see 
the people when they pass it say it is beautiful and 
it.". Again, they all agreed this was so but won- 
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dered what the old poop was getting at. "Well," said 
the venerable old poop, “why don’t we pile up one on 
top of the other and become a Pooplar Tree?" 

"Wow!" they said, "what a terrific idea." Quicker 
than you can say Sophie Pophie Dophie, they did and 
ended up even taller than the Poplar Tree. 

It was not long before acorns from the oak tree, 
maple tree seeds, hickory tree seeds, tulip tree seeds, 
beech tree seeds and flower seeds settled into the trunk 
of the Pooplar Tree (poop is very nourishing, you 
know). Then as the seeds began to grow into tiny little 
treelets and flowers, birds came and ate the treelet 
seeds and built bird nests in its treelet branches and 
bees came for the honey in its flowers and people 
began to notice its strangeness and its beauty and soon 
it became the most loved, unique and poopular Pooplar 
Tree in all the world — or at least in Washington, D.C. 


Amen ® 
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Elaine Bloom, Executive Director 


of the Council on Aging 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


Elaine Bloom became the Executive Director of 
the Council on Aging (C.O.A.) in the fall of 1993. 
After five months of "settling in," the time now seemed 
appropriate to learn about Elaine’s background and her 
initial impressions of her position, as well as her plans 
for future programs and activities for older people in 
Lincoln. 

My appointment for an interview with her at 
Bemis Hall came on a morning when a major snow- 
storm was already affecting the Washington, D.C. area, 
Elaine’s husband was scheduled to be headed there 
later in the day, and a snow watch was in effect in the 
Boston area. I too was apprehensive about the weather 
to come. Elaine said that people who have lived as 
long as she had in Buffalo, New York, can cope with 
our New England variety of storms with no anxiety. 
Elaine was born in Buffalo, graduated from Russell 
Sage College in Albany, and after marriage moved to 
Indianapolis for three and a half years; then she 
returned to Buffalo with her husband for eighteen more 
years. 

Elaine taught art in an elementary school and 
home economics in junior high school before she took 
time off to raise her daughter (now a lawyer with two 
children) and her son (a music teacher working on a 
Master’s degree at Indiana University. In 1977 Elaine 
and her family moved to Lexington. When her chil- 
dren had left home for careers of their own, she and 
her husband looked for a smaller house which they 
found in Lincoln on Trapelo Road in 1987. "Everyone 
knows which house it is when I tell them it’s the one 
with the big forsythia hedge," Elaine explained. Previ- 
ously owned by Polly Hunt, its back yard is planted 
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with a spectacular variety of daylilies that bloom — 


throughout the summer, to Elaine’s great delight. 

Volunteer work with the Girl Scouts in Buffalo 
set the stage of Elaine’s initial employment in Massa- 
chusetts. After serving as president of the Girl Scouts’ 
Bay Path Colonial C ouncil, which served Lincoln and 
other communities in this region, she was asked to 
coordinate the merger of Councils that lead to the 
formation of the Patriots’ Trail Council, the current 
organization. Her first paid position with the Girl 
Scouts was in Danvers as Field Director. She also was 
the Cookie Sales Coordinator in Boston. The latter job 
took place when a nationwide scare about needles and 
pins in the cookies erupted. Elaine asserts that no 
foreign objects were found in any unopened box of the 
many that were examined. The situation gave her an 
enormous amount of experience in dealing with people 
who were very emotional and in need of reassurance. 

While Elaine was working in Boston, her father 
in Buffalo became ill with cancer and Alzheimer’s 
dementia, and he was necessary to bring him to her 
home in this area. When her father’s condition 
worsened, Elaine contacted the advocacy group Living 
is for the Elderly (L.I.F.E.) which gave her invaluable 
assistance in obtaining a placement for her father at 
Lexington Manor (now Mediplex of Lexington). The 
personal experience of frequent visits to that nursing 
home provided Elaine with insights into the needs and 
concerns of the frail residents. 

Elaine’s professional experience in working with 
older persons began with a position at Catholic Chari- 
ties in Watertown, where for over eight years she 
directed the Retired Senior Volunteer Program 
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(R.S.V.P.), the Foster Grandparents Program, and then 
all elderly services. After leaving Catholic Charities, 
Elaine worked one year in the Activities department at 
Mediplex of Lexington. Just prior to coming to 
Lincoln’s Council on Aging, she was employed by 
Lifeline in Norwood. 

I asked Elaine if there had been any surprises 
for her upon assuming her position at the C.O.A. She 
responded that she was-delighted with the accommoda- 
tions at Bemis Hall. She loves her office, once occu- 
pied by then Town Clerk Elizabeth Snelling. She found 
everyone to be very supportive in getting her oriented, 
especially Liz King who has assisted at the office for 
some time and who "knows everyone in town.” Ruth 
Kramer’s comprehensive and well-organized files were 
also of great assistance. She has nothing but praise for 
the members of the C.O.A. Board who efficiently carry 
out many needed functions and have been of enormous 
help to her. She also has high praises for Friends of 
the C.O.A. who have helped her in many ways, espe- 
cially in providing needed transportation through 
coordination of the LINC volunteer rides program. 

Elaine’s first major challenge came in October 
when the date of the previously scheduled Flu Clinic 
had to be moved forward because of national warnings 
that the flue season would start early with a particularly 
virulent strain of virus. Elaine had not had a chance 
to learn the bet way to get out the notice of the 
change, so quite a few phone calls were required. The 
end result — from a town-wide mailing — was a great 
success, with a record number of people immunized. 
There were moments of consternation when the local 
paper published incorrect information. Fortunately, 
Elaine is not the sort that blows her top! 

And plans for the future? Elaine is working to 
‘increase access to activities at Bemis Hall. She is 
expanding Coffee and Conversation from a monthly to 
a weekly Thursday event. She hopes soon to arrange 
for presentation of the "SS Alive" course for older 
drivers. The Fit for Life activity has been very well 
received and will lead to other programs emphasizing 
wellness. She is grateful for the continuing good 
relationship with the Recreation Department in helping 
to support walking and exercise offerings. She hopes 
to enhance communications with older persons and the 
community as a whole by working closely with the staff 
of the Lincoln Journal and by increasing the scope of 
the current C.O.A. newsletter that is mailed town-wide 
every other month. She feels Lincoln needs a pub- 
lished, accessible Community Calendar that everyone 
could use for scheduling events. On her wish list is a 
VCR and television monitor that could be used by 
guest speakers for audio-visual presentations and by the 
60+ Set for recreational viewing. 

Welcome to Lincoln, Elaine! We hope your 
energy and enthusiasm last forever. ® 


INCOLN STATION. 


Sine coffees & teas...baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Now Open Mondays 7:00 to 4:00 
Tuesday - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


LINCOLN REVIEW Mar. issue 
Subscription rate for the remaining 
four issues this year is $6.00 


Name 


Address 


City,State,Zip 
Return this to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/oSubscription Mgr.,P.O.Boxé245, 
Lincoln Center, MA 01773-6245 
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LI NCOLN. 
Qlassic Painting & Contracting AUTOMOTIVE 


¢ Quality Interior/Exterior Painting 


¢ Seamless Gutters, Drywall, Plastering : a Cc FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 
¢ Sun Decks and Small Carpentry . 


« Complete Pressure Washing WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS 


a 


All and any home repairs 


Where Craftsmanship still means Quality 
We're fully insured, we're local, and we'll meet fe xpe rt 


or beat any written estimate. : A 
oreign & Domestic 
Make the call - (617) 259-8717 Ie c +O Repair 


* ww w FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY * * * 
FMC COMPUTERIZED : 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT & 


MICHELIN = 
| 


Bs) BRIDGESTON 


| ROAD SERVICE °® TOWING SERVICE | 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], LINCOLN. MASS 


259-0332 


(508) 369-5607 


liberty interiors 


Custom wallcovering installation 
painting 


FDIC/OIFM a 


est Newton, 244-2000; 
wouee 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 


Steve Purinton 
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"You pays you money and yo takes yo chances." From 
inside your protective cocoon of goose down and goggles, 
you can almost forget about what’s going on out there. 
Ignore that stuff. You came out today just to feel those 
-steely-stiff edges grinding into the hard-grit surface under 
you, and to be one with the mountain. The elements may 
‘nip at you and fear may rear its ugly head, but, hey this 
is fun, right? That feeling of being on the edge, in the 
groove with the instrument of mastery-of-the elements 
under your feet, invigorates and excites and makes you 
yell for joy at feeling everything working together. So 
what if sharp needles prick your cheeks and your nose 
-won’t stop running, the sheer thrill of synchonicity is in 
your grasp. And for some moments you hold on to it: 
the shudder of the ski as you struggle to hold the edge, as 
it wants to slide out of your control, vibrates your whole 
body. 

Carving those long turns give you a wonderful feeling 
of power as long as the burning thighs hold out. Your 
blood boils and stokes up the furnace, although you are 
remotely aware that your extremities are not receiving 
heat. You know what your face and toes will look like 
when you get to the bottom; your hands will not be able 
to unbuckle the boots fast enough. 

There is always a decision when stepping out of the 
tram and starting down the mountain - wear goggles or a 
face mask. If you use one, you can’t use the other. 
Runny eyes or frozen nose? You prefer to see, so use 
the goggles and sacrifice the nose. On a day like this, 
you don’t take too much time deciding. Just go, quick, 
like a fox. This is a normal January day on Cannon 


Mountain. (Is that what the Sahara Desert feels like in a 


sand storm? You can’t even breathe.) 

This lonely mountain asks, "Are you the only mad one 
out here?" There are no people distractions today, just 
yourself to contend with: there is always that sensation 
of being fully committed one moment and of bailing out 
the next. The mind wanders: you loose your technique..- 
you stop focusing on the conditions...you forget that 
thinking and feeling have to be one now. 

You never know what’s coming up around the next 
corner: perhaps a beginner making slow progress horizon- 
tally across the slope while you have committed to the fall 
line. Collision course! "TRACK LEFT," you yell. 

Maybe a jutting rock will catch you and flip you over. 
In these conditions on the mountain, you’d slide forever - 
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You and the Mountain 


not a mogul in sight to stop you. Good old New Eng- 
land has trees to stop you. 

Perhaps you'll be transformed into a screaming ban- 
shee by that wide patch of God-given stuff that was 
stopped in it’s progress across the ski slope in November 
and won’t move again until April; that stuff that’s great 
in your lemonade on a hot summer day, but no steel edge 
can hold on it. Just suck the knees into your gut and 
levitate over it! 

What’s going to do you in this run? Something always 
does. Coming down that part of the trail which widens 
into a lovely broad slope, you take the edge where all the 
fluff has been pushed aside by skiers and work those 
small linked turns. 

It’s always a relief to have the old winding New Eng- 
land trails open up into broad mountain slopes - a 
reprieve, a view of the whole slate in front of you. Even 
if it’s bad stuff, at least you can anticipate the turn; where 
to put it, how to negotiate the next part of the puzzle. 
You can’t stop. Just run through it and catch the next 
tram. Keeping to the edge of the slope, the conditions 
are in your favor, though you really don’t trust our short 
turn. 

Suddenly, you realize you are not going to make the 
next turn. The snow snakes (those spirits lying in wait for 
you) come out to trip you up. You're off the trail into 
trees; your heart is in your mouth. Though still on your 
feet, you know you're a goner. At least you’re not 
airborne. (People get killed that way.) With a gut- 
wrenching whoomph, you’re down. 

After a few seconds the dust settles and a recognition 
of all rightness settles in. You’re up to your eyebrows in 
the white stuff; wrapped around a tree but at least not 
impaled on it. Well, that’s one of the hazards of skiing 
the edge; you can go over it - over and out. 

Now comes the true test of conditioning - doing situps 
with skis on up hill of you. If you’re able to roll over to 
get skis down hill, you might be able to take them off. 
Everything is covered with white; hard to find the bind- 
ings. Pressing down on the bindings to release them, you 
sink deeper into the fluff on the mountain. A sense of 
desperation sets in. The nose has gone numb. Taking off 
the mittens to try to warm the nose, the fingers get wet 
and go numb. Now you have to get the skis off, climb 
back up the embankment, clean off all the gear, defog the 
goggles - if you can ever find them again. Sunk in two 
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feet of white stuff, you wonder why the hard-packed New 
England Mountain does not invent a giant vacuum to 
suck all that white fluff out of the woods and shoot it 
back onto the slopes. 

A tree cracks sharply in the silence - an overwhelming 
blue aloneness. Listening for a moment to the mountain 
as you gather energy for the ordeal of reassembling 
yourself, you glance up into to eyes of a red fox not 
twenty feet from you. He seems to know you are out of 
your element and into his. You are no threat to him. As 
you struggle to move, groaning and mumbling, he appears 
unconcerned. The fox actually offers you a moment of 
peace and succor - your only friend on the mountain! 

Crawling to the top of the embankment and using skis 
as canes, the shake-off process starts - just like a wet 
shaggy dog. Can you find a dry Kleenex to gently hold 
over that poor old red nose? Shivering sets in; fear and 
loss of body heat stiffen up the muscles. It’s time to 
move out. Gingerly you pick your way down the moun- 
tain hoping the body will regain heat so you can move 
freely again. Thoughts are on a fire and a hot mocha in 
the base lodge. Today you won’t make the last tram; too 
much time lost in the woods. As light is beginning to 
fade, the ski patrol starts sweeping the trails. Quick, run 
for Der Warmer Drier. 


Holding frozen toes and sipping hot mocha, you reflect, 
"today was good, but maybe tomorrow Ill have the 
perfect run on the mountain." 

This is fun! This is RECREATIONAL skiing! 


¢ Interior / Exterior 


free consultation and written 
estimate 


861-8241 


Experienced 
Fully insured 
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» Distinctive Workmanship 
¢ Personalized Service 


Lincoln Senior 
Housing Survey 


This March the Boy Scouts will deliver to your 
home a Housing Survey with the Annual Town Report. 
The material will come about a week before Town 
Meeting which takes place on Saturday, March 26. 

The survey has been prepared by the Lincoln 
Volunteer Housing Alternative Committee whose job is 
to study senior housing in our town. They are planning 
for the future of citizens who wish to enjoy Lincoln in 
their senior years. The committee is studying alternative 
housing in hopes to enable people of all incomes to retire 
here if they so desire. 

The Committee needs input from residents of all | 
ages in order to undertake short- and long-range plan- | 
ning. The survey defines housing alternatives and has’ 
been put together by a core group of John Caswell, Lee 
Harrison, Susanne Werner Ross, Ruth Morey, Wendy 
Palu, Beverly Eckhardt, Dilla Tingley. 

What you need to do is take a few minutes and 
discuss it with family members, check the appropriate 
blocks and mail or deliver to The Council on Aging at 
Bemis Hall within two weeks of receipt. Q 


Chris Niemann 


Henry Deeks 
dealer historian 
Civil War Photographs, Books And Objects Of The Period 


Post Office Box 2260, Acton, Mass. 01720 
Call first: 468 Main Street, Acton 


(508) 263-1861 


Fe - A o DOM TINGS 
PI, B TNS TZNC- 


moc lLean——Fast--Service 
: The 
—-New Work Quality 
—-Remodeling You 
—-Repairs Want 
-—-Heating And 
—=Gas Piping Deserve! 


oo Cave ah a1 
| —-SAME DAY WATER HEATER SERVICE- 


| CALL 
1-800-DOMINGS (508) 663-9800 


(366-4647) 


(617) 862-0735 


Your own, 
Lincoln grown, 
naturally raised 
meat 


¢ Beef—roasts, steaks, burger 

¢ Pork—bacon, sausage, other cuts 
¢ Veal—milk fed, humanely raised 
¢ Lamb—orders taken now 


Eggs, hay, manure, 
custom mowing & rototilling, 
garden plots 


Codman Community Farms 
Codman Road, Lincoln, MA 


Dave Hardy, Farm Manager 
617-259-0456 


| Black Gold available now | 


THE COUNTRY HOME 
BED & BREAKFAST 


SYLVIA FINLEY GOLDEN 
15 OLD SUDBURY ROAD 
LINCOLN, MA 01773 
617-259-0479 
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THE 
LINCOLN REVIEW,INC. 


P.O.Box 6245 
Lincoln Center,Mass. 01773-6245 


DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 


Postal Patron 
Lincoln, MA 
01773 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


617-259-8034 


Printed By 


WALTHAM BUDGET 


0 
does it better” ] 
PRINTING CENTER INC. 


when it comes to 
full-service 


39 GREEN STREET 
AT INTERSECTION OF ROUTES 117 AND 128 


banking. 


891 - 1945 
BayBank: 


A FULL SERVICE PRINTER 


Member FDIC 
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LINCOLN 


y THIS 3 BEDROOM CONDO WAS LISTED 


AND SOLD IN 3 DAYS ! 


LINCOLN! CONTEMPORARY OF FORMAL ELEGANCE WITH EXQUISITE TASTE AND 
DECOR - ONE LEVEL - GLORIOUS EXPANSES OF GLASS COMBINED WITH AREAS 
OF STONE AND MARBLE - 2 1/3 ACRES SECLUDED SETTING IN A COVETED AREA 
OF LINCOLN = $399 ,900. 


LINCOLN RENTAL: SUNNY 3-BEDROOM CONDO IN EXCLUSIVE TODD POND AREA. 
LARGE LIVING ROOM WITH CATHEDRAL CEILING, WOOD STOVE. MODERN KITCHEN 
WITH COZY BREAKFAST CORNER. MASTER BEDROOM WITH WALK-IN CLOSET, 
LARGE BLUESTONE PATIO OFF DINING ROOM OVERLOOKING COMMON AREA AND 


POND. TWO PARKING SPACES. RENT $1,600/MO PLUS UTILITIES - 1 YEAR 
LEASE. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


LEADING RBALTORS 


SERVING TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON 
Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 


Sandy Cooper Mary Ann Keay Louise Krammer 
Joan Montryn Ginny Niles 


Hoy tars 


617-259-9133 
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Dinnerware 
Sale 


Save on Dinnerware 


and accessories For any purchase 
over $200 at sale prices, 


O take an additional 5% off. 
20-40% _—_.— 


off the list price of these 
prestigious manufacturers’ 
patterns on display in our store: 
All Wedgwood, Royal Doulton, 
Royal Worcester, Villeroy 
& Boch, Lenox, Spode, 
Royal Copenhagen, 
Portmeirion, 
and many others. 
Save on place settings, 
open stock, and accessories, too! 


Herend, Christofle, Christian Dior, 
and Chase are not included in this sale. 


Our sale includes 
Special Orders 


If a sale pattern is not in stock you 
may order any item or combination of 
items at 20% off manufacturers’ list 
price. No minimum order. Deposit is 
required. Discounts apply only to orders 
placed at the time of sale. 


All orders must be placed in person. 
No phone orders, please. Cooleys 


CHINA, GLASS, GIFTS 


WELLESLEY CONCORD 


Mon.-Sat 9:30-5:30, Thurs. ‘til 7 FREE PARKING Mon.-Sat. 9-5, Thurs. ‘til 8 


84 Central St. 9 Walden St. 
AMEX, VISA, MC, DISCOVER, COOLEY'S CHARGE 
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wu SUPERMARKETS sana 


Fresh Meat, Fish, Fruit 
Always Available 
Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 12 - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 


MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 
School and College Consulting Service 


Bonny Musinsky 


- College Counseling 
- Private School Admissions 
- Residential Treatment Centers 


Member:IECA 617/899-5759 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. On request, 

the writer’s name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
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Dear Readers, 


Now that our "taxing season" is over Jeanne Bracken, our Library bookie, shares her 
frustrations. She meant to add to her article that both library copiers broke down on April 15. 
And, yes, the state tax forms are printed out of state. And another bit of information - UPS 
delivers the tax forms to the library! 

This issue inaugurates a column from the Regional High School. Linda Hawes, head of 
career services and public relations, will be doing the writing or gathering of the material from 
students and faculty for the column. Welcome Linda to the magazine. She would like feedback. 

We have included an article on King Arthur which is written by Alan Wilson who spoke in 
the Bemis Lecture series in April. We thank Bemis Trustee Dan Dimancescu for making all this 
possible. 

Our cover artist is Sheila Williams, who has illustrated the watering trough you drive by near 
the Police Station. The lovely flowers in this trough are planted by Dagmar Guthke, a local Garden 
Club member. 

Enjoy spring. 


cover illustration by Sheila Williams 
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Rt. 117, Weston/Lincoin Line 259-8884 


VEGETABLES GERANIUMS SEEDS 
ANNUALS PERENNIALS 


FLOWERING TREES 


Kousa Dogwood Bradford Pear 


Weeping Cherry Japanese Cherry 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Azalea Forsythia Lilac 


Hydrangea Bridal Wreath 


EVERGREENS 


Hemlock Yew Juniper 
Andeomeda 


Rhododendron Mountain Laurel 


LAWN & GARDEN SUPPLIES 
Grass Seed Fertilizer Lime 
Pine & Hemlock Mulch Peat Moss 


259-8884 


OPEN DAILY 8 a.m. - 6p.m. SUNDAYS 9a.m. - 
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Sheila Williams 


Another Taxing Season at the Library 


: 
| 


by Jeanne Bracken 

: 

| Sometime in January, a letter to the editor of our 

major metropolitan daily newspaper suggested that the 

Internal Revenue Service (IRS) was spending entirely 

too much money mailing tax forms around to taxpayers 

(nearly $20 million). The letter continued, "...citizens 

could simply pick them up at their local post offices, 

libraries and town halls..." beginning in mid-December. 

(Emphasis mine.) Every public librarian within scream- 
ing distance gasped in horror. We know there is 
nothing "simple" about it. 

The "simple" fact of the matter is, public librari- 
ans have already been turned into unpaid "revenuers" 
for about four months each year, passing out state and 
federal income tax forms to all comers. Banks and 
post offices are no longer the major point of distribu- 
tion for tax forms, nor are the taxing agencies them- 
selves. Libraries, open six or seven days a week, with 
public photocopying facilities and a history of selfless 
service, are now bearing the load — unsung, unappreci- 
ated, unfunded. 

How on earth did this happen, particularly in this 
age of shortened library hours and slashed library 
budgets? For one thing, the government no longer has 
to print anywhere the quantity of tax forms required by 

‘John and Joanne Q. Public. Instead, they have been 

sending libraries books of reproducible tax forms that 

citizens can photocopy on library copies (for the usual 
ten or fifteen cent fee per page, to be sure). Viola! 

The government has saved on that twenty-million-dollar 

mailing fee, not to mention on printing and paper. 

' Part of the problem, too, has been caused by 
recent legislation designed to "simplify" tax filing. In 
1987, pre-"simplification," the government sent libraries 
books of reproducible tax forms that filled one volume, 
335 pages in all. For the 1993 filing season, however, 
the reproducible ran to three volumes and total of 
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seven hundred eighty pages. There used to be three 
volumes of collected IRS information publications; now 
there are five. So much for simplification. 

Even this might not be such a problem, if the 
IRS were only more organized about their business. It 
isn’t as if the tax season changes from year to year, 
like Easter or Passover. April 15: that’s it! So the 
government ought to realize that taxpayers will have to 
have their forms in good time to order to meet the 
annual fiat: File Early! 

How? This year, the first volume of the reprodu- 
cibles appeared at the beginning of January. That got 
us to page 272 and covered most of the major forms. 
Too bad if Terry Taxpayer needed an 8829 (Home 
Office Expenses) to go along with that old Schedule C 
(Profit or Loss from a Business). Or perhaps, in the 
interests of simplification, Terry could consider Sched- 
ule C-EZ instead of the long Schedule C; Terry is 
instructed to "See Schedule C-EZ to see" if s/he 
qualifies for it. Unfortunately, Form C-EZ is not in 
volume 1. Neither is Form 8829. 

Volume 2 finally showed up in some libraries at 
the end of February. Still not form 8829. Still no 
schedule C-EZ. To make matters worse, the IRS (or 
their contractor?) had made a Jittle mistake. The page 
numbers in volume 2 did not match the combined 
index that was provided for both volumes 1 and 2. An 
eagle-eyed librarian noticed this and called the IRS to 
ask for a corrected index. Major mistake. The IRS 
sprang into action, stopping the remainder of the 
shipment so the whole thing could be reprinted with the 
correct page numbers. It apparently did not occur to 
them that it would be simpler and cheaper to change 
the index instead. Meanwhile, those librarians who had 
not received volume 2 were on the hot line to the IRS, 


begging for copies — any copies — of volume 2. While 
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THE SEASON & YEAR TO MOVE! 


LINCOLN 6,600 sq.ft. of luxurious living space 
in Contemp on estate-like 8.6 acres! $1,350,000 


LINCOLN Architect’s poem: firplIn, style sense, 
use of light & nature-- a masterwork! $1,190,000 


LINCOLN Carefully crafted to utilize water-view 
hillside! 4,200 one-of-a-kind sq.ft.! $795,000 


LINCOLN Victorian hexagonal rooms, turrets & 
porches with today’s family floorplan! $725,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI 


Proprietor W. Robert Pearmain Betty Speer Kimnach Jeannine Taylor 
Marion Donnell Eleanor Fitzgerald Mikki Lipsey 
Carol Mankowich Lida Armstrong Avrial Young 


Muriel Schildbach 


Exclusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice nt 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 group, — In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


146 LINCOLN RD + LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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THE SEASON & YEAR TO MOVE! 


LINCOLN Warm neighborhood Contemp nestled 
privately on rise with nature all around! $649,000 


LINCOLN Wonderful meadow views & grounds 
at pristine Contemp Cape! Ist fl MBR. $585,000 


. 


LINCOLN It’s the Top-- neighborhood, quality, 
landscaping! "Great Room" Contemp. $545,000 


Ry SK 


® sags 


LINCOLN Set way back amidst lovely land, priv 
Contemp is quite spacious! Conv loc. $365,000 


LINCOLN View priv, open backyard from 2nd 
story livingroom! Exc for garden, play. $345,000 


Exclusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 group, 
west 


146 LINCOLN RD « LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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TRAVEL 


WE HAVE A SECRET 
PLANNING A FALL VACATION ? 
JUST THE TWO OF YOU ? MAYBE AN ANNIVERSARY OR 
SPECIAL BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION, EVEN A WEDDING ? 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR QUIET, GRACIOUS AMBIANCE, IN 
A SPECTACULAR SETTING. NO REQUEST TOO SMALL. 


THE SECRET ? WELL, WE WANT TO SHOW YOU, NOT TELL 
YOU WHERE TO GO. 


COME IN FOR A BROCHURE, AND OH, A CLUE: IT ‘S ALWAYS 
SUNNY, WARM AND WINSTON CHURCHILL SLEPT HERE. 


Lincoln Travel Corp. Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 (617) 259-3100 


Ogilvie's 


It4ssnot Dusteoursdualtscy, products, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our “May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools - 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from California 
products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 


Ogilvies__-_———— tts 
M-F 7:30-5:00 _ B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
SERVIGIAR Home center, we can help sar 7:20-4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 
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the IRS assured those who had received volume 2 that 
the forms were just fine, they refused to issue any 
more of the faulty copies. 

Electronic mail messages flew around the Minute- 
man network, ascertaining which libraries had indeed 
received a copy of volume 2 so people could be 
referred there. Patrons were underwhelmed, and 
nobody blamed them. Finally on March 20 we received 
copies of volumes 2 and 3; the page numbers were 
right and we finally had most of the forms, including, 
finally, the elusive 8829 (Home Office Expenses). 
However, there was still no C-EZ. That form finally 
turned up in Package X, volume 1, around the begin- 
ning of April. 

I noticed we were low on Form 1040 instructions 
and called the IRS “hot line" for another supply. No 
problem, they assured me; I would receive them in ten 
to fifteen working days. (That was in mid-March.) A 
couple of weeks later, I got their shipment, but they 
had sent Form 1040A instructions instead, although the 
packing slip proved I had ordered the right ones. 

By that time, of course, most libraries were 
running out of the various forms. We had run out of 
Schedule D twice, out-of-state forms One and ABC 
once, and had only a few copies of Form 1040 left. E- 
mail messages again flew: Who has an extra set of 
volume 2 reproducibles? Is there really a volume 5 of 
the Publications this year? Can anybody spare some 
Massachusetts Form Ones? Bedford sent Acton a box 
of Form Ones and Acton passed along an armload of 
Form 1040s and Schedules A and B to Lincoln, while 
I sent extra copies of the reproducibles and instruction- 
al publications volumes to Watertown, Bedford, Weston 
and Concord. On April 10 when we again ran out of 
Massachusetts Form One, a kind patron brought a few 
from Wayland and Bedford donated almost a whole 
carton to us. 

Given all this, it is not surprising to me that each 
year the major library periodicals publish a debate: Is 
this what a library is for? Some libraries continue to 
provide the forms in the (usually forlorn) hope that 
new patrons stopping by for a Form 4868 will check 
out the new fiction while they’re in the neighborhood. 
Others genuinely believe that this is a public service we 
owe to the taxpayers. Many libraries have been able 
‘to locate and train volunteers to handle this annual 
task; often retired accountants, these saints order the 
forms, keep track of the number used, keep the display 
racks filled, order new supplies as needed, and tally the 
quantity to order for the following tax year. The 
Lincoln Public Library would be very grateful to find 
such a paragon to help us out in future tax years. 

In the meantime, I leave you with my favorite tax 
season cartoon. Man filling out tax form to wife: 
"Say, this is easy. 1. How much money do you have? 
2. Send it to us." 


Classic Painting & Contracting 


¢ Quality Interior/Exterior Painting 
+ Seamless Gutters, Drywall, Plastering 
« Sun Decks and Small Carpentry 


« Complete Pressure Washing 
All and any home repairs 
Where Craftsmanship still means Quality 


We're fully insured, we're local, and we'll meet 
or beat any written estimate. 


Make the call - (617) 259-8717 


West 


Newion 
‘Banke 


MEMBER tf 
FDIC/ DIFM 


(oom ous 
LENDER 


West Newton, 244-2000; 
Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 
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[NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION] 


Concord has always 
had a special place 


~ for those who value 


Today, that 
“wig place Is 
1¢3) Newbury Court. 


When it comes to retirement, how you 
live depends to a large extent upon where 
you live. And in Concord, there’s no place 
like Newbury Court. 


\ New 


J Newbury Court is across from the 
Concord Country Club, set amidst 34 
magnificent acres overlooking the 


Court ) 


ury 


Sudbury River. Conveniently located to = 


Sees: 


the sites of historic Concord, Walden 


Pond, and the Concord community. NE Hea Aone 
80 DEACONESS ROAD 
CONCORD, MA 01742 


’ Enjoy an active, independent lifestyle, 
508+ 369 + 5155 


while also having access to some of the 
finest health care services in New 
England. 


— 


I'd like to retire in historic Concord - in a distinctive community 
that combines gracious living with superior service and convenience. 
Please tell me more about Newbury Court! 


' Take advantage of this opportunity to 
reserve and customize the suite you 
really want. Explore our unique retire- 
ment community for yourself - you'll 
soon discover why most of our 75 suites 
have already been reserved. 


< 


(_) Send me your full-color brochure that details the 
gracious retirement community of Newbury Court. 


() Call me between __a.m. and___p.m. to arrange 
my appointment or a visit to Newbury Court. 


NAME 
J Visit our information Center today, for a ADDRESS 
“special preview”. Call (508) 369-5155 CITY/TOWN STATE ZIP CODE 


now, and learn more about the excep- 


: TELEPHONE (__ 
tional value of Newbury Court. Pea 


= | ee ee ee ee eee ee 


Newbury Court, Concord, Massachusetts 01742 _ 
(off of Old Road to Nine Acre Comer) 


| 
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fine coffees & teas...baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Now Open Mondays 7:00 to 4:00 
Tuesday - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


What was tt like 
to be a woman, 

_ to be an Army nurse, 

_ inthe middle of a war? 


- Read this compelling true account. 


Desert Storm Journal: 


A Nurse’s Story 
by Elizabeth Kassner 


A powerful personal history from The Cottage 
Press ; $12.95 from your local publisher 
Upstairs at the Old Town Hall (617) 259-8771 


LIVE JAZZ AT THE STONE CHURCH 


Ray Smith’s Paramount Jazz Band of Boston will play 
a concert in connection with Classic Jazz at the Lincoln 
Library, a series of meetings held through the winter 
months to discuss and play examples of classic jazz music. 
The series concludes each year with a live concert. This 
year’s concert will be held on Wednesday, June 1 at the 
Stone Church on Bedford Road at 8:00 p.m. Sponsored 
by the Friends of the Lincoln Library, the concert is open 
to the public; admission is free. 

Since they first performed at one of the jazz festivals in 
1988, the Paramount Jazz Band has gathered a consider- 
able following of admirers - both jazz lovers and musi- 
cians - all over the country. The Paramount’s flexible 
instrumentation produces not only the usual traditional 
Dixieland sound but a pleasurable variety of tonal 
qualities, blending arranged "hot dance" tunes with free- 
flowing jazz standards. 

Ray Smith, the band’s leader and drummer, has 
produced and hosted his radio program, The Jazz De- 
cades, for more than thirty-six years in Boston, the last 
twenty-one years over WGBH-FM. He was a member of 
the original Black Eagles Jazz Band, and a member of the 
Yankee Rhythm Kings for six years and the Rent Party 
Revelers for nine years. 

The Paramount Jazz Band was first organized in 1980, 
and the present members have been together since 1985. 
All seven players are busy specialists in the worlds of 
medicine, education, and the arts (there are three Ph.D.’s 
and one M.D. in the band). Although most of the 
members of the band had not even been born in the 
twenties or thirties, one of their prime interests is to 
introduce to the younger set the beauty, fun, and excite- 
ment of America’s classic jazz music of that era. ® 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


LINCOLN REVIEW 

Subscription rate for the remaining 

three issues this year is $4.50 

Name 

Address 

City,State,Zip 

Return this to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 

c/oSubscription Mgr.,P.O.Box 245, 

Lincoln Center, MA 01773 


May issue 
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Il Capriccio 


lo Bella Caucena bealbtane 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Monday-Saturday, 6 to 10 p.m. 


Reservations: (617) 894-2234 


Country 
Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of halr coloring. 
Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 


r 
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LINCOLN 


SUDBURY 
HIGH SCHOOL 
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Education Without Walls 
Linda Hawes 


At Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School, not all 
learning takes place in the classroom. Sometimes 
students move out into the world to study, acquiring a 
more global perspective. This spring Lincoln-Sudbury 
faculty members arranged trips to Italy and to Belize. 

Twenty-nine Juniors and Seniors, along with five faculty 

members and a college professor of Classics, flew to 
Milan in April to begin a ten-day visit to Florence and 
Venice. All but two of the students were taking Jim 
Newton’s Western Civilization course, and had studied 
the art and culture of the Medieval and Renaissance 
periods. Thus they had a framework for what they were 
seeing. 

While visiting Italy, the students were allowed to 
explore without faculty members. The students were 
forced to deal with a foreign culture on their own. With 
some preparation in the Italian language, and a food al- 
lowance, they explored the Uffizi, the Duomo, Santa 
Maria Novella, San Marco, and attended a concert at La 
Fenice, the first opera house in Europe. In Venice, the 

_ students stayed on the lido, and most of them made it to 
Orcello, one of the outer islands. Almost all the students 
' experience a fancy formal dinner, while in Italy. Teach- 
ers Bill and Judy Plott, the organizers of the trip, pre- 
pared a scavenger hunt to familiarize students with 
Florence, and on the last night of trip, held a tacky 
_ souvenir contest. 


| 


In another part of the world, eleven students joined 
faculty members Steve Roderick, Betty Busiek, and Anita 
Onkonen on a trip to Belize. The focus was on environ- 
mental science, and the group visited a coral reef, 
mangrove forests, and a rain forest which was also a 
jaguar preserve. They spent part of the time on Wee 
Wee Caye (named for the ant!) snorkeling and boating to 
different islands to look at reef environments. 

The teachers were most impressed with the adaptability 
of the Lincoln-Sudbury students. The environment in 
Belize was totally different, with no electricity, rationed 
water, and very simple accommodations. What was not 
eaten for dinner, they had for breakfast, and while on the 
Caye, they slept on the dock. Bugs and sunburns abound- 
ed. There were no complaints, although some students 
lost weight! 

Students shook Iguanas out of fig trees, and tried to 
catch them when they fell in the river. They camped near 
a jaguar preserve, and one night a jaguar killed a dog 
belonging to a local person. Students played an im- 
promptu softball game with girls from a small village 
school, and are now trying to collect equipment (gloves 
especially) to sendto them. Donations are welcome! 

Steve Roderick would like to expand the program next 
year to include research which would be done both at 
Lincoln-Sudbury and Belize, and incorporate the research 
into a course. ® 
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CONCORD MUSEUM 


EVENTS AND EXHIBITIONS 


Call for more information (508) 369-9763 


A JUNE GARDEN TOUR 
The Guild of Volunteers is pleased to present nine outstanding Concord gardens on 
Friday, June 3 « 9:00 - 4:00 « Rain or Shine 
$12 Concord Museum Members/$15 Nonmembers « Pre-reserved Box lunches/$8 


CHILDREN'S PROGRAMS 


Sunday, June 5 « "I Spy: Red, White and Blue" + 2:00-3:00 « Ages 4 to 8 
Sunday, June 12 ¢ "Be an Archaeologist" + 1:30-4:00 * Ages 7 to 12 


AN EXHIBITION 
"Drums A'beating, Trumpets Sounding: 
Artistically Carved Powder Homs in the Provincial Manner 1746 - 1781" 
The transformation of the most utilitarian of objects into intriguing examples of 
a uniquely American folk art form will be explored in this exhibition of more than 100 powder horns 
engraved with design and verse. Through November 15th. 


Sid 


The Concord Museum Shop 
"Where history and art come in many forms" 


Concord Museum « 200 Lexington Road 
Concord, MA 01742 
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You Could 
Look It Up 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 
Let me set the scene. 


1 - My wife is reading and she comes across a 
word she doesn’t know. She asks me (a former 
professor). I reply: "I know it, I see it all the time, 
but exactly what it means I am not sure. I know, more 
or less. I guess less rather than more." 

2 - I have published something with the Oxford 
University Press, and they offer to sell their authors the 
new two-volume Shorter Oxford Dictionary at half price 
(plus of course a small handling and shipping charge). 
Irresistible. 

Now there is a number of fancy — correction — 
scholarly words, I know, and know well, words like 
exiguous (very small), flaccid (soft, loose and flabby), 
Manichean (yes and no, on the one hand; on the other, 
good and evil), and I have even begun to use them. I 
guess I also know the difference between eschatological 
(concerning the Second Coming of Christ) and scatolog- 
ical (dealing with the study of various types of feces). 
But there is a list of words that I see all the time, have 
a vague idea what they mean, if not enough to satisfy 
a certain party, and now have the Shorter Oxford to 
lean on instead of the Seventh Webster New Collegiate 
(1967), which I acquired from a sister when she moved 
to a smaller place. 

In a recent paper, I suggested that veconomics 
and ethics were not mutually exclusive, like oil and 
water, and the editor changed "mutually exclusive" to 
"immiscible like oil and water," a great word I guess, 
but one which makes me look as though I were putting 
on airs. 

I start with some of the words: avatar, epiphany 
(small e, not the Church festival to celebrate the wise 
men), heuristics, mimesis, solipsistic. The problem is 
that S.O. (not standing ovation, but Shorter Oxford) has 
more than one definition, and it is not always easy to 
pick one if you have forgotten the context. 

How does William Buckley, Jr., do it, using all 
those fancy words? Perhaps I should rally grandchil- 
dren around to play "Pictionary," where one player 
picks a bizarre word out of the dictionary, another tries 
to produce a definition, and the third player, seeing 
only the definition, imagines a word that fits — or 
something like that. The difficulty is that grandchildren 
prefer to play with computers, not with such archaic 
artifacts as books. 8) 
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(CARDS - JEWELRY 
LEATHER ADDRESS BOOKS 

PHOTO ALBUMS € FEANIES 
CEANE'S STATIONERY 


FA RRICTJEWELRN BOXES 
CROSS PEN St besa 


“Somethjng “Special 
THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATICaAI 
LINCOLN -MA (617) 259 OS44 


SB B@Boeggqeeaegeugounwth# ww 
Hardware « Paint « Wallpaper 
Window Shades & Blinds « Fabric 
Upholstering « Slipcovers 
Draperies *« Carpet * Decorating 


i) 12) = OUTSIDE 
Pome macarat once 
Heat at Linceln 
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Farm Tour Crib Sheet 


Dear Jeff and Heidi: 


Thanks for volunteering to take over school tours at 
Codman. You’ll find them educational, entertaining, and 
in some cases, untoward. As there’s a lot of information 
to cram into a conversational stroll about the Farm, here’s 
a half a pony you can carry around with you so everybody 
gets as much info as he or she can absorb. Remember it’s 
only half a pony; the other half you’ll see here next issue 
of The Lincoln Review. And always remember this sheet 
is a mere start, for you may get lots of detailed questions. 

I’ve been doing these tours for a few years now, and 
the very basic agenda you see below is the mere begin- 
ning. The level of detail depends upon the age of the 
children (you’ll have everything from toddlers to Sth 
grade), the interest of the adults, and the cooperation (or 
lack thereof) of the animals. 

Generally, the kids are interested in one kind of infor- 
mation, the adults another. Frequently the former, having 
been bustled about on field trips and excursions, know 
more about farm life than you might expect. Frequently 
the latter, having purchased most of what they eat in either 
a Supermarket or a restaurant, know less about their food, 
and therefore farm life, than you ever dreamed possible. 

By default, we start in the CCF parking lot where I 
introduce myself to the adults, collect the fees and release 
forms. Then I introduce myself to the children and invite 
the group to sit in a circle so their attention is stationary 
while I explain ground rules. 

General Info 

1) CCF is a working farm, so watch where you step. 
Always. (Knowing whoops from small fry, smiles f from 
adults.) 

2) Fences function two ways; they protect you from the 
animals, and they protect the animals from you. Someone 
took a lot of time and effort to build those fences and they 
are not toys, so don’t climb on them. Sometimes a fence 
is electrified (here follows a discussion of the whys and 
zings of electric fences). 

Preliminaries dispensed with, up they scramble and I 
herd them toward the chicken coop. The hens rush out the 
back door into the barren run. 

Vital Facts for Kids 

* Sure, you’re allowed to feed the hens; poke some of 
the long grass you can yank up there beside the 
woodpile through the chicken wire. They think it’s 
green spaghetti. 

* Chickens don’t have teeth. 

* The big gold one is Brewster the Rooster. 

* The big red doodad on top of Brewster’s head is 
called a comb; the dingle dangles below his beak 
are his wattles. 

Vital Facts for Adults 
* Yes, the kids really are allowed to feed the chickens. 
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¢ Grit, shell bits, and small stones, located in the 
bird’s gizzard, function as “teeth.” 
¢ No, a rooster isn’t needed for the hens to lay eggs. 

On to the mammoth compost pile. On cool mornings 
wisps of steam rise above it, magically, mysteriously. 
Facts for Kids 

¢ That’s where all the animal bedding and manure 
goes. It sits there, decomposes—amicrobes at work 
produce the “smoke,” and then people come and 
buy it by the bag and basket and the tractor scoop 
and truckload. Pretty good for plain old poop. No, 
it’s not hot and no, don’t climb on it because you'll 
Squash it and the microbes. 

Facts for Adults 

¢ Yes, it’s for sale, via BYO container or it can be 
delivered. All organic. 

¢ The kids shouldn’t climb on it because they’ll get 
their shoes and your cars/busses dirty. 

We view the four white blocks of beehives from a 
distance. Questions are minimal; I guess everybody 
learns about bees early on, and learns well; it’s unneces- 
sary to tell the kids to steer clear of the hives and the adults 
move warily. 

Proceed to the Codman promenade, which links the 
Farm to Codman House. The sheep will be looking bu- 
colic on the left. The small interior pen affair occupying 
the near corner is a creep feed. 

Kids 

¢ That smaller pen there inside the fence is a creep | 
feed and it’s set up with that little opening so the 
lambs can pop through and eat at the trough, but the 
ewes (mother sheep) can’t. Because if they could, 
they’d gobble up all the grain and not leave any at 
all for the lambs. | 

¢ The black-faced, black-stockinged ones are Suf- 
folks, and are best for lamb chops. The ones with 
white faces and fluffy overcoats are Cotswolds and 
are excellent for lambs chops and for fleece (dis- 
cussion of wool may be useful here—what it’s used 
for, etc.) 

¢ Sheep have four stomachs, so they are able to break 
up and use all the grass and hay they eat. 

Adults 

¢ Ewes, even if they are mothers, are never ever ever 
altruistic when there’s grain or hay involved. 

¢ The Suffolks, a popular commercial meat breed, 
produce eight-cent-a-pound fleece. The Cotswolds, 
a minor breed, produce not only excellent meat, but 
also eight-dollar-a-pound fleece. 

¢ The ear tags function as identification tags. 

Continue down the Promenade; cattle are on the right.) 
Your spiel will depend upon which animals are visibl 
With any luck, some will lope over to the fence. It’s 
important to distinguish the dairy animals from the m 
animals, because here is where you are establishing the 
underpinnings of information they’Il need to unders 
the veal calves. 


* Yes, you may feed the cattle; they like big handfuls 
of grass you can gather right here. 

* Remember about not climbing on the fence. 

* A cow is a female, old enough to be a mother. A 
Steer is a bull, a male, that has been neutered. No, 
there are no bulls out there. 

* The black and white oreo steer is actually a Belted 
Galloway, an animal used primarily for hamburger 
and steak and stew. 

* Yes, some milking cows come naturally equipped 
with horns. Usually the dairy farmer will remove 
them so he—and other cows—don’t get hurt by 
them. 


Adults 


* The black and white splotched cows are Linebacks, 
primarily dairy animals. Not the big hip bones and 
salient backbone, which support the large udder. 
Dairy cattle produce meat of so-so quality. The 
mahogany animals are Beef Devons, grown for 
beef production. Note the nearly perfect blocky 
rectangular profile, which is the tip-off—good for 
meat, not so good for copious milk production. 

* No bulls out there; the cows are artificially insemi- 
nated. 

* Most of the animals you see here are minor breeds, 
varieties that risk extinction because they’re not 
used comercially. (You may get into a discussion 


of the CCF minor breed program here, but it’s more 
likely to occur when the tour gets to the last stop— 
pigs.) 

Back we troop to Barn B. On the way, if they are in 


view, point out the big orange hay wagons, the rake, the 
tedder, the baler. The sight of the machinery builds to- 
ward a discussion of hay. But that’s in your next crib 
sheet. 


But don’t forget two vital pieces of information to be 


disseminated, even before you enter Barn B: 
Adults 


* You’ll be able to sit down inside the barn, if you'd 
like, and rest a bit. 


Kids 


¢ No, you can’t climb on the hay. It’s food, for many 
different animals—cattle and sheep and Jake the 
donkey just for starters. Think a bit; just how would 
you like it if somebody in big dirty sneakers 
stomped across your pizza? 


Glad you were able to wrestle Astrid back down into 


Barn A today; how she escaped the cow pasture I dunno. 
I saw she gave you a bit of a tussle. It’s all in a farm tour 
when a yearling heifer when she’s decided she wants to 
go where she wants to go and the rest of the world be 
damned. 

Now you see what I mean by untoward. 


Cheers— See 


The Magic Paintbrush 


| By Florence Wallach Freed 


| Long ago and far away, there was a talented 
Princess named RosieAnna who lived in an alabaster 
palace in Western Snobbovia. She could swim and ice 
skate and play the violin, but the thing she really liked to 
do best of all was paint. Every day, she wandered out far 
and wide on the vast estate with her paint box and sketch 
pad and spent hours and hours painting pictures of what 
She saw. She was especially good at painting rabbits and 
squirrels, turtles and porpoises, swans and canaries, 
kittens and deer. The King and Queen were so proud of 
her paintings that they set them in jewelled frames and 


hung them up all over the palace walls for everyone to 


admire. 

But RosieAnna was getting tired of palace life. 
Her father, the King, insisted that she memorize the 
history of Western Snobbovia, including the dates of all 
the kings and queens. Her mother, the Queen, said that 
she must embroider the cross-stitch onto the pile of linen 
tablecloths for her trousseau. Her violin teacher became 
very cross if she didn’t practice the minor scales a half 
hour every day. Also, RosieAnna was bored deciding 
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whether to wear her blue silk dress with her sapphire 
necklace, or her red velvet gown with her ruby bracelet to 
the next palace ball. She was sick and tired of listening 
to the gossip of the chambermaids and coachmen, and 
she was getting indigestion from eating too many slices of 
seven-layered chocolate cake! 

On her birthday, the King and Queen summoned 
RosieAnna to the throne room and gave her a golden 
paintbrush. "Keep it in your paint box and never lose it," 
said the King. "I bought it from a wandering sorcerer 
who said that a painter using this brush can paint for days 
without getting tired and without making mistakes." The 
Queen said, "Be sure to wash it out each time you use it, 
and may you paint many beautiful pictures with this 
golden brush!" RosieAnna thanked her parents and ran 
out to the stables where she tried to paint a picture of 
her favorite horse, HighJump. And it truly was a magic 
paintbrush, because this was the first time she had ever 
been able to paint a perfect prancing horse! She painted 
him a ruddy brown, with a red apple in his mouth and 
two bright canaries flying overhead. 
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That night she danced with the Prince of Eastern 
Snobbovia at her birthday ball. He boasted to her of his 
fleet of slave ships, telling ghastly stories of slaves thrown 
overboard. He spilled punch on her pink silk dress and 
got mud stains on her satin slippers. The next morning, 
the King and Queen informed RosieAnna that she was 
betrothed to this very same Prince and that the wedding 
would be on her next birthday. RosieAnna protested, 
"But I can never love this rough, cruel Prince!" The King 
replied sternly, "You must marry him in order to unite 
the Kingdoms of Eastern and Western Snobbovia!" The 
Queen chimed in, "Besides, it’s too late now to break the 
engagement; all the official papers have been signed and 
sealed!" RosieAnna fled to her room, threw herself on 
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her canopied bed, buried herself in her goose-feather 
quilt, and cried until her eyes were swollen. 

The next morning, RosieAnna put on her riding 
outfit and leather boots. She packed some roast beef 
sandwiches, her paint box with the golden paintbrush, and 
her sketch pad into her knapsack, and went out to the 
stables. She leaped onto HighJump and galloped down 
the path and through the palace gates. She rode all day, 
stopping only to eat her sandwiches and drink from a 
rippling brook, until she finally arrived at sunset in 
Southern Snobbovia. She spied a small cottage, knocked 
at the door, and waited with HighJump. The door was 
opened by an old white-haired couple who welcomed her 
into their humble home. RosieAnna sat down near the 
fireplace and the old woman brought her a bowl of hot 


vegetable soup. The old man gave her a pallet of straw 
and a blanket for the night. After giving HighJump some 
oats and putting him into the barn, RosieAnna fell into 
| a deep sleep. 
The next morning, the old couple showed her the 
| other three rooms of the cottage. RosieAnna was 
surprised to see that they were filled with hundreds of 
_ pieces of clay pottery! There were mugs and plates, 
| bowls and pitchers, boxes and figurines, teapots and 
|| candlestick holders, of all different sizes and shapes. 
| They were stacked neatly in rows going halfway to the 
roof. The old woman sighed and said that they had a son 
| who was a potter and a painter, but he had been forced 
| away by the Prince of Eastern Snobbovia to become a 
| captain on a slave ship. The old man added sadly that 
| they could no longer make and paint and sell the pottery 
| themselves because their backs ached, their arms were 
| weak, and their fingers were getting gnarled and stiff. 


RosieAnna set to work immediately. She took out 
_| her magic paintbrush and began to paint a porridge bowl. 
| At first the paint ran and dripped down the bowl but she 
| gradually learned to control it and the magic paintbrush 
_| guided her hand until it became sure and steady. She 
_| painted rabbits and squirrels, turtles and porpoises, swans 
and canaries, kittens and deer, and horses that looked 
| like HighJump. She painted them in every color of the 
| rainbow, along with extra decorations of pears and plums, 
carrots and tomatoes, peonies and daffodils. And on the 
larger platters, she even painted whole scenes of peasants 
iW and cottages, trees and mountains. She found that she 
could paint for hours without getting tired, especially if 
| she sang folk songs while she painted. And each piece 
| came out better and brighter than the one before! After 
| the pieces were painted, the old couple took them 
| carefully and baked them in the kiln so that they ended 
up with a smooth, brilliant glaze. 

When one entire roomful of pottery was completed, 
i RosieAnna and the old couple packed the pieces carefully 
in thick cloth, and loaded them into wooden boxes in 
their huge cart. They hitched HighJump to the cart, and 
they all rode along very slowly, avoiding the bumps in the 
road, until they finally arrived at the marketplace. When 
the people saw the magnificent pottery they were daz- 
zled! They came running over to buy it, their coins 
jingling in their hands. They bought up the brightly 
| painted mugs and plates, bowls and pitchers, boxes and 
figurines, teapots and candlestick holders, just as fast as 
RosieAnna could unwrap them from their soft cloth, and 
as quickly as the old man and woman could hand them 
out and take in the copper and silver coins. 

The afternoon flew swiftly by and soon the sun 
began to sink behind the thatched roofs. RosieAnna 
noticed that there was only one piece left of each type of 
pottery. Suddenly a young man in a tattered sailor’s 
|| uniform appeared and gazed at the pottery. He picked 
up each piece and turned it around and around. Then he 
‘| asked in amazement, "Who is the artist who has painted 
| these beautiful pieces?" RosieAnna stepped forward, her 
| riding outfit spattered with paint, her hands rough and 
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worn and said simply, "They are my work. I have painted 
them." The man took RosieAnna’s hands into his and 
held them gently. He looked tenderly into her blue eyes. 

The old couple, having heard his voice, started 
shrieking and crying, "Our son, our long lost son! We 
were afraid you were dead! We hadn’t heard from you 
in so long!" And they fell upon him, laughing and 
crying at the same time. RosieAnna poured four mugs 
of cider and they all sat on the grass while the Potter 
told his story: "The cruel Prince forced me to be 
captain of his slave ship. We had to drag poor people 
from their huts and throw them into the galleys where 
they groaned and sweated for days. But as soon as we 
were far enough out to sea, I pushed the Prince 
overboard, unlocked the chains of the slaves, sailed 
back to land, and let them all go free. Then I aban- 
doned the ship, for fear of being caught. I wandered 
penniless, for months, supporting myself by making 
pottery in the small villages through which I passed, 
until I finally reached Snobbovia. I heard some 
peasants saying that everyone was glad the Prince had 
drowned because slavery is an evil business." 

Then the old couple, RosieAnna and the Potter 
climbed up into their cart and HighJump pulled them 
slowly home. When they arrived at the cottage, they 
were surprised to see smoke curling out of the chim- 
ney. They went inside and found the King and Queen 
sitting beside the fireplace. "Oh, RosieAnna," cried the 
King, "Please forgive us for betrothing you to that 
wicked Prince. It was a horrible mistake!" The Queen 
cried, "We’ve been searching for you throughout 
Snobbovia. We finally saw a child carrying a porridge 
bowl with blue rabbits painted on it. We recognized 
your style and the child told us that you live here!" 

RosieAnna threw her arms around her parents 
and forgave them. Then the Potter kissed RosieAnna 
and asked if she would marry him. RosieAnna replied 
that nothing could make her happier. Then the Potter 
knelt down before the King and Queen and asked for 
their daughter’s hand in marriage. The King replied, 
"Yes, you may marry RosieAnna. We will be proud to 
have our daughter married to a distinguished artist." 
The Queen added, "You and RosieAnna and your 
parents must all come to live in the west wing of the 
alabaster palace. You will be appointed the official 
potters for the entire kingdom of Snobbovia!" 

And thus it came to pass that Princess RosieAnna 
and the Potter were married at the palace. It was a huge 
wedding to which everyone in Snobbovia was invited, 
from richest to poorest, from oldest to youngest. The 
wedding music was played by The Newfangled Quintet, 
with RosieAnna’s cousin, Princess Estherella playing the 
flute. At the end of the wedding party, every guest was 
given a gift of a colorful pitcher made by the Potter and 
painted by RosieAnna with different birds and animals, 
fruits and flowers. Everyone said that the prettiest design 
was one of two yellow canaries facing each other and 
swinging happily on a little swing. And since this is a 
fairy tale, they all lived happily ever after! ® 
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Daniel Lewis Hart 


He was out there again. Way down beyond Browning’s — 


field. So far away, he looked no bigger than a pint of 
cider. I pulled the bedroom curtain back farther to see 
better. Him, all right. He was on his knees, his face right 
in the snow. I checked my gold watch, the one Auntie 
Heather had given me when I was just twelve, the one 
with Jimminy Cricket tipping his black top hat. 

5:30 p.m. Almost dark. In another hour, it would be 
black as zip. He was down there last year, too, about 
the same time. Maybe even the year before. The end of 
March, just before sunset. He had shown up every day for 
a week. Doing the same thing. Smelling the snow. What 
was wrong with him, anyway? 

My friend, Ethel Dunn, said I was crazy, but I definite- 
ly know what I saw. The first time I saw him, I was 
boiling cobblers for supper, looking out the kitchen 
window at a foot of spandy clean snow that had fallen 
during the afternoon. He was far away from his place, 
mind you, way up the meadow, almost to Raymond 
Tyler’s barn. | You couldn’t mistake him. He was bent, 
like a buckled sapling. When he moved through the snow, 
it looked as if he had broken branches for legs. The snow 
was deep, but that wasn’t the reason he walked the way 
he did. He walked funny because he was crippled. Yeah, 
that accounted for his queer motion. He was rackgaited, 
kind of loose jointed. I remember how he got that way, 
too. 

He wore faded blue coveralls, long in the leg, and a 
black felt coat. A black and yellow checked wool hat was 
pulled way down over his thin ears. It had earmuffs sewn 
in. No one else in town had a hat like that. So I knew 
him, all right. And he smoked a short pipe, the bowl 
almost in his mouth. The gray smoke spiraling in the dis- 
tance. 

Ethan Sugar Daniels. Dano they called him in the 
hollow. I always called him Sugar. I don’t know why 
except it was his mother’s maiden name. And, I liked his 
mother. 
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He never paid much attention to me growing up, even 
though we were in the same small class. He couldn’t. His 
father wouldn’t let him. Our families were enemies. I 
know why. It was because of his brother. Comfort. 

Sugar only worked in the summer now. He scythed 
alongside the roads every year for the town, knocking 
down knotweed, foxtail grass, and poison ivy. And that’s 
all he did for a living. He was good at it though. Very 
good. Kids made fun of him because he spent half his 
time standing with his honing stone, sharpening that 
curved steel blade. That might seem wasteful of time to 
some, but it wasn’t. In fact, nobody could drop more 
weeds in a day than Sugar. He knew the importance of 
keeping a tight edge on the blade. Saved his back. Saved 
his mind, too. 

Sugar liked working alone, always with a slow, methodi- 
cal, regular pace, like a metronome. Not that he wasn’t 
friendly. He was never without a twinkle and a wave. Or 
a story. Not to me, of course. He never ever told me a 
story. 

His folks were dead, just like mine. All he had now was 
his brother, Comfort. I always liked Sugar. He was first 
rate and a half, but Comfort was an off-ox, cross grained 
and mean. That’s why Sugar is crippled. Because of Comfort. 

In the late fall, Sugar disappears to his place in the 
Dutton swamp. His house has a broken back, the main 
roof beam gone. But they say he keeps a few respectful 
rooms in one end of the place. They say there’s a small 
coal stove and a single electric light. Two chairs and a 
round oak table. Oh, yes, lots of magazines. Good 
magazines, I hear. 

Billy Durand claims that Sugar kills a woodchuck every 
year, drinks its blood, and that’s what makes him hiber- 
nate so well. I doubt that’s true. Still, could be. Nobody 
sees him once he holes up. Makes you wonder. 

So it’s March again and he’s come back over the 
mountain to our side of town. 
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I peak around the starched curtain. He’s doing it again, 
picking up handfuls of snow and sniffing them. Is he 
tracking something? He’s got no gun. No squirrel sling. 
What’s he doing here so far from his house? 

He walks another twenty yards, stops again and smells 
the snow. This time, he kneels and puts his face, his 
whole face into the white stuff. What on earth is he 
doing? 

I can’t stand it any longer. I hobble out onto the porch 
to see better and to get his attention. I fumble for my 
glasses and finally put them on. This isn’t his land. Mine 
either, but, what is he doing? 

"Ethel...that you?" He yells across the cold distance. 

He sees me. How could he call me Ethel? Course it is 
a long ways to see good. 

"No. Its Penny Bronson." 

"Good day then." 

"And to you...Sugar." 

His hat comes off and he waves at me. His coarse gray 
hair is flattened back like porcupine quills. 

"What are you doin’ down there?" I holler, as he turned 
away from me. 

He scratches his head, glances around, and smiles. But 
he didn’t say anything. It wasn’t my place to bother him, 
but I had to know. "You trackin’ something?" "Yep." 
He put his over-sized hat back on. The ear flaps made it 
look as if he had a helmet on. 

"Bear?" I ask in my scratchy voice, standing up on 
tip-toe as best I can for someone my age. 

"Nope. Not an animal." 

He began to push through the snow toward me. Since 
I'd started the conversation, I couldn’t very well move 
back inside, dismiss him. I leaned on the railing. He kept 
scooching through the white stuff, looking like a small 
boat in choppy water. I wonder what he wants to say. It 
took ten minutes for him to look normal size; then he 
was close by. 

"Snow will be gone by the end of the week," he said as 
he stood short below me on the stone step in front of the 
porch. I grin then covered my mouth. I didn’t want to be 
too friendly. After all, he is from the other side of town. 
And his brother...his brother was...well, not a good 
person. 

"All gone," he said and he winked one eye and then the 
other like he was flashing a light or something, "Nothing 
left by the time of the full moon." 

Finally I ask him, "What makes you think that?" 

"I... can smell it. You saw me," he said, putting his 
hand on the porch deck and then sitting down in front of 
me on the stone step. 

A man hadn’t sat on that porch since Frank died two 
years ago. | step back a stretch and scowl. But he didn’t 
take no mind. 

"Snow’s cold," I said. "It doesn’t smell like anything." 

"Poppy taught me it does," he said, wriggling his first 
finger at me and wagging his head up and down rapidly 
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like a woodpecker. 

"Your Poppy? Taught you what?" 

"How to know when the snow will go...when the spring 
will come. I know by the different smells. Snow has 
difference smells, different frost perfumes." 

"What are you saying...I never heard of such a thing." 

"I know where to find spring." 

"But its..." 

Sugar lit his pipe again and grinned deeply. His ears 
rose up about an inch. "Spring’s in the snow, down there. 
Found it all by myself." He pointed toward the low land 
just east of the distant barn. "It’s real strong right now. 
That’s why I come across the mountain. I sleep a lot in 
the winter. Then one day, I just know I have to come to 
this spot down there. It’s the very best place. Spring is 
strongest there. Feels like a tonic. Gets my blood going. 
Makes me giddy, rambunctious, if you know what I mean. 
And gets me thinking about seeds. I have a little garden, 
you know." 

Such a thing he was telling me. Spring in the snow. 
Snow doesn’t smell. Mud smells. Lilacs smell. Winter- 
green smells. But this...still, Sugar was smart, not like his 
brother who didn’t know enough to lap salt. Sugar could 
have gone on to school. He was a good speller. Comfort 
couldn’t have. He still can’t spell. 

"You up for it?" He suddenly asked me. He was 
looking into my eyes, holding my gaze. 


I knew what he meant all right. He wanted me to | 


trudge down there, even if I was slower than stock-still, 


and get down on my knees and smell spring. I rock back 


half a step. I shouldn’t even be talking to Sugar Daniels. 
My father had told me not to. Frank had told me not to. 
The Daniels were enemies. 

Sugar cocked his head and peered back at me. "Can 
you help me up?" he asked with a tight smile, "My legs 
cramped up." 

I turned away and then looked him in the eye. "But 
your..." I blurted out. "Your brother shot one of our cows. 
Killed her dead. A good milker, too. He..." I don’t even 
know where the words came from. So long ago. The 
syllables hurt like hot marbles as they bowled out of my 
throat. "And your brother, he poached deer on our land, 
and...and he killed a deer that came to our apple orchard 
every night in the fall and...." My ears ring. I can’t see. 
My eyes feel big in their sockets. I fumble through the 
next sentence. "And he ran over Frank’s dog..." 

"And he did this to me," Sugar said, making a slow 
circle with his hand on his left knee. He raised his head 
and sucked in a deep breath of air. "But...but I still love 
him. He’s my brother. My blood. He needs somebody. He 
needs life. He needs..." 

I knew what he was going to say. Spring. Comfort 
needed spring in his life. A new chance maybe. A belief. 
Wholeness. 

Frank’s face flashed across my mind. Frank had needed 
a new chance, too. But life had tumbled him over and 


over in his last two years. He just gave up I think. I 
wished he could have found spring. Found hope. If only 
he had known about this spring place, down in the 
meadow. What am I saying? There’s no... 

"He’s coming, you know." 

Who? I thought. What is he talking about? 

"Comfort," he said, answering my thought. 

"Coming where?" 

"To this field. Soon. He wants to be with me. I have to 
lead him. It’s time. I want him here." 

Sugar planted his feet under his small rear end and 
pushed himself off the step. He faltered slightly and I put 
my hand on his shoulders to steady him. He ran his left 
hand up his right arm and covered my hand with his. 
"Come with me," he said. "The three of us...we can forget 
the hurt, the cold, the pain. We have time. There’s still an 
afterglow." He stared off at the horizon and then into 
deep space. His voice trailed off and he pointed toward 
the road. 

I looked up. There was Comfort--a black paper cutout 
against the faded mackerel sky. Stopping on a slight rise 
in the road, he peered up the field and then back our 
way. 

Sugar flapped his left hand in the air. "He sees me," he 
said. "Let’s go." A hint of red from the sunset glinted in 
his eye. His lips were slightly moist. There was an 
urgency about his manner. 

I looked nervously back at the front door. 

"Get a shawl and boots," he said. "That’s all you'll 
need. It’s going to get warmer tonight. Please...come." 

In a minute I was back. The agony I had suffered in my 
back was easing for some reason. My heart pounded 
strong and true. Comfort had started through the fresh 
snow, on a diagonal, to intersect us. 

Small white stars poked holes in the light purple sky. 
The house got smaller behind us as we moved through 
the drifts. Suddenly I could feel it. Spring. Drawing me 
closer like a magnet. Refreshing. Sugar was right. I began 
to fill up like a berry. 

Sugar held my hand as Comfort came close. Comfort 
had tears in his eyes and so did I. He scooped up a 
handful of snow and slowly handed it to me. 

I hesitated, staring at his fingers, the fingers that had 
held the gun, pulled the trigger, dropped the cow, 
dropped the deer. 

“Take it," Sugar said quietly. He canted an angle in the 
snow, slightly below me. His eyes were almost pleading, 


like an animal needing food. "Take it," he said again, © 


guiding my arm. 

"For Frank," I whispered as I put out both hands. 

"For all Franks," Sugar whispered back. "And for 

Comfort." 

Comfort pointed down the field with his long left arm. 
I went first, feeling strong. We cut through the snow, 
down the pasture, toward the fire in the snow, toward the 
promised land, toward forgiveness, toward spring. R) 
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The Donald Wyman Crab 


by Suzanne Marier 


We built our house in consideration of eight 
ancient apple trees, planted long before the end of World 
War II when the road was laid, overgrown, wild, and 
clearly owners of the land that we had bought. We’ve 
sprayed and pruned those trees yearly, more or less, in 
the sixteen years that we have been their keeper. We’ve 
cleared away large green sour apples that the neighbor- 
hood squirrels chose not to eat. We've loved the winter 
shapes and enjoyed the springtime flowers. To me, those 
apple trees defined both land and house. I thought to 
put the name AppleYard on our mailbox since, like 
MacDuff and like the old stone boundary wall that marks 
the abandoned ice house path to the Beaver Pond, the 
apple trees are in and of the land, my husband, the do-er 
in our partnership, less fanciful than I put up our name 
instead. 

A year or so after our house was built, E. B. 
White’s wife, Katherine, suggested that we trade with 
Weston Nurseries - not in an actual conversation but 
through the book called Onward and Upward in the 
Garden. Her husband wrote that she wore Ferragamos, 
even in their garden; I wear Ferragamos too, though not 
so unwaveringly as she, and I have admired her greatly 
for her style . for her book, and for her knowledge. Her 
recommendation was quite good. Weston Nurseries have 
been advisor to my husband on good husbandry of our 

land, suggesting plantings and design and care. From 
them we have now four crabapple trees, not intended to 
replace any of the great old trees but, as four old trees 
have died and their trunks and branches trucked away, 
doing that precisely. 

The old apple trees were large, or larger, but were 
otherwise alike in shape and flower and fruit. The new 
crabapples differ considerably, from them and from each 
other. All have lovely springtime flowers, pinks, much 
like the old trees’ flowers though not as fragrant. One 

has small red autumn apples that the squirrels enjoy: 
breakfast at 7, dinner near to 5S, it arches tall and upright 
with a heritage unlike that of any other apple. Another, 
unique among our trees as well, droops gracefully to the 
ground when in leaf, as might a bony willow. One is 
simply lovely, to my eye, a perfect shape. Each was 
developed by Weston Nurseries or their ilk, and each is 
named. The lovely one is a Tea Crab, the arching one 
with the tasty apples, a Serbian. The newest one, near 
the front door and intended to replace a maple lost to 
_ Hurricane Bob, is a Donald Wyman Crab. It seems a 
_ perfect tree. We are anxious for it to mature, to fill the 
_ Space we are accustomed to seeing occupied by a near- 
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grown tree, and to complement the house and older 
shrubs nearby. 

What nicer tribute for a man than be honored in 
the name of a beautiful tree? A peer’s life goals - to 
write a book, to sire a son, and to plant a tree - are, all 
of them, in many ways, in that one tree. Donald Wyman 
died last fall. I read his obituary in the Boston Globe; it 
was one of the lengthy ones, celebrating the long life of 
an interesting man. He had lived in Weston; he wrote a 
gardening encyclopedia and was a respected horticulturist. 
I know nothing more about him except what I read. 
Likely he is buried in a place and with a stone that 
focuses the remembrances of his family and friends. But 
here, near my front door in Lincoln, is another testament 
to Mr. Wyman, one that survives him. 

Two families of bird have built nests in the 
Donald Wyman Crab. The squirrels seem not to like its 
apples so it remains in fruit through the winter - small 
red spheres hanging from its branches. I love to see it 
from my front windows and to think that it will grow in 
a few years to fill those windows; I love to pass it when 
walking in or out of my front door, and to see it when 
returning home by car and driving into the garage. It is 
a perfect tree. 

We have talked of planting day lilies on our land. 
Our friends in Carlisle, the Seawrights, have beautiful 
stock and have walked around our land with us looking 
for places on the land that would provide the right 
environment for day lilies and for hostas. Bob creates 
new flowers and names them and sells them to people 
like us; hard work to be sure, but work that gives both 
him and love great satisfaction. The Margaret Sea- 
wright, named for Bob’s late mother, grows by their 
garage door. He honored her who had made things grow 
and who had taught him her love of gardening. The 
daylily is a testament to her as the crab is to Donald 
Wyman. 

On the inside of our house we have books and 
paintings on our wall, each created by a remarkable 
person and each frozen in time. The Donald Wyman 
Crab outside will change, will someday die, but for now 
is solid tribute to the effect that Mr. Wyman’s life had on 
other people. It gives me pleasure to think of that and to 
look at it. Our house and land are now for sale. Whoev- 
er buys them will acquire the Donald Wyman Crab. I 
pray that he husbands well the land and it, cares for the 
rhododendra near MacDuff, enjoys warmth and kindness 
in the house and neighborhood, and that he comes to 
love the whole as much as I have done. Lincoln is a 
wonderful place; I am glad that it is now a partofme. © 
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Pilgrims came? 


A Conversation with Esther Braun 


The Lincoln Historial Society has recently 


published The First Peoples of the Northeast 
written by Esther Braun and David P. Braun, 


mother and son. 


by Betty Smith 


Do you know who inhabited Lincoln before the 
Do you know what vegetables they 


_ grew or what type of structure they lived in? 


These are the questions which Esther Braun was 
confronted with when she taught social studies in the 
Lincoln school system. One of her students, Gaelen 


_ Green, was of Indian heritage and wanted to research 


her background but Mrs. Braun found it difficult to 


provide resource material. 


_of various sections of North America. 


In the summer of 1978, her son, Dr. David P. 
Braun, a specialist in North American Archaeology, 
surveyed the materials in the Smith School Library and 
decided that there was a definite need for up-to-date, 
accurate books for young people on the earliest peoples 
It was his idea 


_to collaborate with his mother to rectify the situation. 


Since there was the least material on the Northeast, 
they decided to begin there. Thus the seed for a book 
was planted sixteen years ago. Little did they know 


what lay ahead! 


In 1980, the Lincoln School Committee granted 


_Mrs. Braun a semi-sabbatical to begin the project in 


February of 1981. At that time her son was an 


_ associate professor of anthropology at Southern Illinois 


University in Carbondale. 


| 


He provided her with 
professional articles, journals, and books about archaeol- 
ogy in the Northeast (defined as the New England 


_ states, New York, and the Maritime Provinces). These 


: 


she digested to learn more about the field, and, via the 
mails, the writing began. The students and parents 
have followed the process over the years, and are 
delighted to learn of its completion this spring. 

What was this process? First Mrs. Braun retired 
from teaching social studies, mathematics, and science 
at Hartwell School in 1983 to devote full time to the 
manuscript. Most of the chapters were written by 
mother and son in collaboration. However, Chapter 8 
on Archaeology and Conservation was written by only 


material gathered by Betty Smith in conversation with Esther Braun 


1994 copyright Esther Braun and David P. Braun 


Dr. Braun, and Mrs. Braun wrote most of the Introduc- 
tion. I asked her if she actually did any digging and 
she quickly said "no, but lots and lots of research. We 
were in touch with many museums and archaeologists." 

When they started sending the early manuscript 
to publishers, the response was encouraging, although 
no publisher actually accepted it. It was considered to 
be too long and too scholarly for young people. They 
continued to work on the project, making minor 
changes, but a suitable publisher was not found. 

However, by 1985-86, they became discouraged, 
and decided that the time had come to make major 
ecuts, and to replace much of the material which 
described the lifeways of the people with "cycle draw- 
ings." When the revised manuscript was resubmitted to 
Globe-Pequot Publishers, they were full of praise, but 
they had just signed a contract for a book on the 
geology of New England and could not justify publish- 
ing a book which covered so much of the same materi- 
al. Other publishers were quite interested, but, for a 
variety of reasons, the book continued to be rejected. 

In 1987, just when they were most discouraged, 
they were contacted by the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
who had heard about the manuscript. The editorial 
board was considering expanding their publications to 
include books on the history of the region covered by 
the trail. They were extremely pleased with the 
manuscript, and the Brauns worked with them for 
about a year. The project was ultimately dropped 
because the Trustees, despite the marketing survey 
done by the Brauns, were not sufficiently convinced on 
the extent of the market. 

The New York State Museum in Albany became 
interested in 1989, and the Brauns began enlarging the 
scope of the manuscript to include more New York 
material. With support from the Museum, Mrs. Braun 
hired an artist to draw the "cycle drawings" and the 
maps. Mrs. Braun says that, because the artist was 
moonlighting, they had to meet in the late afternoons, 
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and because she lived in Malden, they chose to meet 
half-way between, in the lobby of a Bedford hotel. 
There they spread out the drawings and giggled about 
their special "office." The manuscript and illustrations, 
with the exception of photographs from the Museum, 
were completed and delivered to Albany in April 1990. 
The New York State budget was not signed until 
August of that year, and when it was, it included no 
money for publishing the book! For several months, 
the people at the Museum tried unsuccessfully to find 
other sources of funds. By 1991, the Brauns needed to 
find a new publisher once again. 

One commercial publisher expressed great interest 
in the now completed manuscript, but only if the 
Brauns would agree to produce a series of similar 
books covering other regions in North America. That 
prospect did not have the appeal it had once had in 
1978. 

Now the Lincoln Historical Society enters into the 
picture. The year was 1992. Since the beginning of 
the project, Dr. Betty Little, a long-term Lincoln 
resident, and current Editor of the Bulletin of the 
Massachusetts Archaeological Society (M.A.S.), encour- 
aged the Brauns. She offered the resources of his 
extensive professional library and much guidance. She 
urged Mrs. Braun to approach the Lincoln Historical 
Society, of which she is a Board member. The Society 
had recently finished publishing a book, and were 
looking for the next one. The Board was quite in- 
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trigued by the book, although it covered material far 
beyond the history of Lincoln. Lincoln is part of the 
Northeast, though, and the Brauns agreed to add 
material of special interest to Lincoln residents, some 
of which was gathered from the Concord Museum. 
And so the book finally found a home — and right in 
the Braun’s own hometown! 

Although it seemed possible that the New York 
State Museum might gain new funding and be able to 
participate in publishing the book, this did not material- 
ize, and the Brauns knew then that their book would 
become an exclusively Lincoln project. 

The book, entitled The First Peoples of the 
Northeast, was now well on its way to publication by the 
Lincoln Historical Society. John MacLean, President of 
the Society, added his wise editorial advice and guided 
the project. Local resident David Ford did the book 
design and layout. Mary Ann Hales of Cottage Press 
did the typeset and guided the book through its final 
phases. 

On April 1, 1994, the book was off the press and 
is now available in the Concord Book Store, the Old 
Town Hall Exchange and other bookstores in the 
Northeast. The First Peoples of the Northeast, originally 
conceived as a book for young people, has now evolved 
into a book with wide appeal for both junior and senior 
high school students as well as for the general publish. 
And who is in charge of marketing? David’s father 
and Esther’s husband, Morton Braun. B 
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Music at the High School 


by Betty Smith 


Music was floating through the air as I entered the 
high school by the side door. Looking up I saw the name 


Robert Wentworth over the doorway on the music room 
so I knew I was in the right place. 
members of the music department, Nicholas Costello and 


Inside the faculty 


Deborah Smith and student teacher Mark Trulson were 


waiting to talk with me. 


I had asked to meet with them as Principal Matt King 
had told me, with pride, that twenty percent of the 
students at L-S participated in the music program. Four 
years ago eleven students were enrolled in the music 
program and today the number rounds out at two hun- 
dred. It was time to find out why. 

Nick Costello explained that what I had heard when 
entering the school was a sight reading by the orchestra 
of Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Overture. "We are planning to 
play this at graduation. Ray Martin in the chemistry 


department is retiring so we are doing this at his re- 


quest." Mr. Costello’s eyes lit up when he told me about 
visiting the chemistry department and students were 
experimenting with ways to make cannon sounds to 
accompany the piece at graduation. 

We then discussed with nostalgia what Bob Wentworth 
had contributed to the school. Nick didn’t know him but 
did know the devotion he had for the students at L-S and 
about his wonderful choral work in the music department. 
One of his children is now in the Lincoln school system 


_and his wife teaches Spanish at L-S. Thus the music 


room is aptly honored by his name. 

Four years ago Matt King desired to bring new life to 
the music department and hired Nick Costello. Mr. 
Costello’s musical education consists of a bachelor’s 
degree from Ithaca College in music education and per- 


_ forming and a graduate degree from the University of 


Massachusetts in music education and conducting. 
Deborah Smith joined the music department two years 
ago and her emphases has been chorale work. I had an 
Opportunity to visit one of her classes where they were 
listening to CD’s of potential performance music. Debbie 
was looking for student feedback. She was graduated 
from the University of Connecticut where she majored in 


choral conducting and then she went to University of 
Massachusetts for a master’s degree in the field of music. 

Student teacher Mark Trulson is a tuba player and 
currently attending the University of Massachusetts. "I 
am really impressed with what is happening here. It’s a 
great program," Mark added to the discussion. 

Mr. Costello fully believes that the music program 
should focus on cooperation among participants and be 
open to all. At this point choral director Deborah Smith 
interjected "no one is tone deaf. We work with kids of all 
levels and abilities. The chorus is open to anyone at L-S." 
There are "select groups" for the more accomplished 
players. 

Nick told me with obvious pleasure that a student in 
the orchestra had praised another student for playing his 
part so well. "That’s what it is all about." Deborah and 
Nick feel that cooperation, not competition, is the goal of 
the music program. Both faculty members added that the 
programs aim at improving self-esteem and personal 
responsibility. 

Students in the Lincoln Public Schools have varied 
musical opportunities available before going to L-S. The 
after school music program run by Nancy Garth and the 
annual Gilbert and Sullivan performance directed by Pip 
Moss at Brooks Middle School contribute to the musical 
education of our youth. In addition at both Hartwell and 
Brooks, we are fortunate to have a strong program built 
into the curriculum which develop music skills and 
provide a basis for a lasting enjoyment of music. Of 
particular note - the eighth grade students learn the 
fundamentals of chords and scales and then write and 
record a harmonized melody composition using synthesiz- 
ers and sequences. And then there are choral and 
instrumental performing groups available to all. As early 
as the fourth grade musical, dance and choral perfor- 
mances take place. Coming up in Hartwell is an end of 
year arts assembly. 

As the program at the high school becomes stronger 
and stronger, students are finding their musical needs 
met by the high school program. Eight courses in music 
are now offered. Among them are theory, small ensem- 
bles, conducting, and independent study. _ Previously 
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students might have only taken lessons at the Longey 
School of Music or the New England Conservatory - as 
examples - but now can gain worthwhile experiences 
at L-S. 

Nick handed me programs for four concerts given this — 
academic year sponsored by the music department. The 
groups performing included a jazz ensemble, concert 
choir, chamber singers, and concert band. I noted that 
Michael McCarthy, Guest Artist in Residence from the 
University of Connecticut, conducted the concert choir 
and chamber singers. At the winter concert Kenneth 
Radnofsky, professor of saxophone, New England Conser- 
vatory of music, was the featured soloist. He was also a 
part of the artist in residence project. At "Jazz Night 94" 
the special guests were a jazz band from Sudbury’s Curtis 
Middle School. The Guest Artist in Residence program 
gives music students an opportunity to interact with 
performing artists. Often the guest artist will teach while 
in residence. Ithaca College Choir performed in March 
both at the high school and Brooks auditorium. This, 
too, was part of the Artist in Residence Project. 

I asked how time-consuming the music program was 
for a student. The answer - two hours per week outside 
of school. Rehearsals are from 6-8 one evening per 
week. é 

There is still more. Many students are participating in 
competitions outside the high school. The concert band 
received a gold medal at Massachusetts Instrumental 
Conductors’ Association Festival and the Chamber 
Singers received a silver medal in their first try at the 
same festival. Debbie Smith beamed when she talked 
about the silver medal this group received. She directs 
this with student director Ann Moss. Fifteen or sixteen 
students have participated in the last four years in the 
Greater Boston Youth Symphonic Orchestra better 
known as GYPSO. In addition many musicians at L-S 
have auditioned and become members of the Northeast 
District Music Festival, the All-State Music Festival, and 
the Junior District Music Festival. Students, too, have 
participated in the summer program run by Boston 
University at Tanglewood. 

Lincoln teacher Pip Moss directs the Lincoln-Sudbury 
Civic Orchestra which consists of community members 
(some are from towns other than Sudbury and Lincoln) 
and high school musicians. This is a chance for so- 
ciability among musicians as well as an opportunity to 
perform symphonic music. A lot of hard work goes into 
preparing for the concerts. The orchestra has been in 
existence for over twenty years. The members strive to 
improve as they learn form each other. The next concert 
is at the high school the end of May. 

Financial support for the music department has been 
received from the L-S Friends of Music, the Sudbury 
Foundation, and recently a fund was set up in memory of 
the late Sarge Janes, a Lincoln resident. This magazine 
has set up a Roger Williams Harris Memorial Fund to 
honor his love for music and in particular the clarinet. | 
Roger has been a member of the staff of this magazine 
for fifteen years advising us on business decisions. 


King Arthur’s Invisible Kingdom 


by Alan Wilson 


Excerpted from a chapter of his coming book by the same 
title 


_ Mr. Wilson recently gave a Bemis Lecture on King Arthur. 


In 1838, a strange and momentous discovery was 
made in the United States. Investigators digging into 
a large grave mound excavated at Grave Creek, in 
West Virginia, came upon a small stone tablet at a 


_ depth of seventy feet into the one hundred thirty foot 


high mound. Upon it were clear alphabetical inscrip- 
tions cut into its face. Below them was inscribed a 


| Cross. 


—=_ 


News of the tablet brought a scholar into the 
picture, Henry Rowe Schoolcraft. But he was neither 


_ a historian nor an expert in ancient languages. Despite 


the limited training in ancient European cultures, he 


_ declared that fourteen of the letters to be from the 


rs > 


TET ee 


ancient "Celtic" alphabet. But this identification was far 
from definitive. 

There are in fact four ancient Runic or Stroke 
alphabets to be found in Britain. The most important 
is the ancient British Coelbren alphabet used by the 
Cumry (Welsh) who trace their origins back to two 
great sea born migrations around 1560 B.C. and a 
second one a thousand years later. Another alphabet 
is the Runic Style lettering currently known as Anglo- 
Saxon, which is found on relics in Northern parts of 
Britain. A third is the Runic Norse found extensively 
on the Isle of Man and dating to the 9th and 10th 
centuries A.D. In addition there is the Stroke Ogham 
found on stones in West and North Wales as well as 
Ireland. But whether Ogham is really an alphabet is 
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open to question. A preferred view is that it is more 
likely to be an early version of a musical score. The 
Latin text is the verse or chant and Ogham the musical 
score. 

My own contemporary comparison of the Grave 
Creek Stone inscriptions bears strong if not definitive 
identity with the ancient British Coelbren — which 
Schoolcraft could only label as "Celtic" at the time. 
This link is significant as in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, the legend of a Cumric prince 
named Madoc who had sailed to America in antiquity 
was commonly told throughout the mid-west. Many 
researchers have noted strong resemblances between 
Native American tribal rituals and Hebrew or Christian 
practices. 

For whatever reason, Schoolcraft never persisted 
in substantiating such links. It would have been simple, 
quick, and inexpensive to test the connection to Cumric 
language as ninety-five percent of the Welsh population 
still spoke it in 1842. And the alphabet was still well 
known and available to researchers in published form. 
This would have made the reading of the tablets easy 
and speedy. There is no evidence of correspondence 
with any of a few Welsh scholars who might have 
confirmed the Cumric link. However, Schoolcraft did 
visit London in 1842. This was the very time during 
which a concerted campaign to eradicate Cumric 
language, history, and culture was gaining political 
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momentum. A law was about to be passed banning 
Welsh from use in all schools. 


Schoolcraft inquiries set in motion a train of | 


events that were to eventually confuse and distort the 
study of ancient North America for 150 years. The 
Grave Creek tablet became at once Greek, Etruscan, 
ancient Gallic, old Erse (Irish), Phoenician, Carthagin- 
ian, Egyptian, Summerian, Runic, Iberian ’Celt’, and 
again Old British (presumably Coelbren). By such 
opinions almost every ancient European and Mediterra- 
nean people had sailed to the American continent. 

Something was being missed that should have 
come to Schoolcraft’s attention. In 1846, John Williams 
of Oxford established a lineage of alphabets between 
Coelbren, Etruscan (Italy), and Pelasgian (actually 
Phrygian Asia Minor). The similarities should not be 
a surprise given the common origins of British and 
Etruscans in Phrygia. It is possible too that the 
inscriptions had Iberian origins as Brutus, the British 
founding King, is recorded as picking up three tribal 
units of kinsmen from Iberia sometime during the 
migrations of 500 B.C. 

No one attempted to read the Cumric records 
or to use the British Coelbren alphabet as clues to the 
inscriptions. The Grave Creek tablet, and many other 
similar inscriptions found subsequently, remained 
unread. One hundred and fifty years later that finally 
changed when Jim Michael founded the Ancient 
Kentucke Historical Association. He was aware of 
documented encounters between whites and Native 
Americans who spoke "Welsh" and had hair, eyes, and 
physical characteristics exhibiting at least a possible 
part-white ancestry. All of these potential connections 
peaked Jim Michael’s interest and prompted him in 
1990 to inquire of me about Cumric (Welsh) records. 
A letter arrived with a photograph of one of many 
inscriptions and the question: "Do you know what 
writing this is?" The answer from me was direct and 
prompt: "It is the ancient Cumric Coelbren alphabet 
and the inscription is written in ’Welsh.”" 

Only a few years earlier, in 1984, we had seen 
photographs of the two Bourne Stones from Yarmouth 
Bay in Nova Scotia and had translated their inscrip- 
tions. As to the Coelbren markings from North 
America, I was ready to associate them with the 
legendary voyages of Prince Madoc. As I looked back 
into the original rewritten historical record, it became 
evident that the true Prince Madoc had somehow been 
disconnected from his origins in South East Wales and 
transferred to North West Wales. And in so doing he 
was transposed in a time warp from the Sixth Century 
A.D. to the Twelfth Century. This had the effect of 
removing him from the dynastic line of Cumric Kings 
in the South east and placed him into the more minor 
branch of royal princes in the North West. 

In this case, the emperor’s conniving tailor can 
be pinpointed. He was Richard Hakluyt, an English- 
man, writing around 1582 during the reign of the Tudor 
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Queen Elizabeth I. The Tudors, it must be recalled, 
descended from North Wales (Gwynedd) princes and 
Hakluyt had the practical sense not to identify Madoc 
with the older and more senior lineage of the Arthuri- 
an Dynasty in the South East. 

Once this writing of history was set in motion 
for whatever reason, a trail was established that all 
subsequent researchers and historians would follow. 
These, of course, were not matters one treated lightly. 
Careers and reputations were shaped by being on the 
right side of a subject. At no point did any person 
dare step forward to challenge convention by investigat- 
ing Madoc Morfran ("Madoc the Cormorant") and his 
recorded voyages in 562 and 574. A period of hard 
work was in store. 

The hurdles of delving into this record originate 
in the legacies of the English monarchy and its claims 
to legitimacy. The Tudors, who claim lineage from the 
junior branch of princes in "Wales," are descendants of 
the Princess of Gwynedd in the relatively barren and 
sparsely populated North West of Wales. As men- 
tioned earlier, in 1485, a Cumric "Welsh" army defeated 
the English army of Richard III at Cuddington. As a 
consequence Henry Tudor, who was one quarter 
"Welsh," became King of England. His true heritage is 
clouded, however, by the English who persist in calling 
Henry Tudor the Earl of Richmond. 

As Henry VII, the Tudor King took his ancient 
British ancestry seriously. He appointed himself as 
Chief Herald to head a committee with the purpose of 
producing a book on his ancestry. As might be expect- 
ed, the territorial importance of Gwynedd was given 
particular attention. This meant having to downplay 
the role of the ancient kings of Wales and their power 
base in South East Wales. In such a manner history 
was reoriented and a lop-sided pattern of the past set 
into people’s minds. 

As the Stuarts eventually acceded to the throne 
in 1604 through marriage with the Tudors, this imbal- 
ance in recounting the historical legacy endured. In 
time, the history of Gwynedd came to be seen as the 
history of all of Wales. Later when Hanoverians 
obtained the throne through their marriage with the 
Stuarts, the revised historical record solidified further. 
Ancient Wales receded from view and any factual 
account of the Arthurian Dynasty of Kings was quite 
unwelcome. In Britain a fatuous situation developed 
that persists to this day. It turned "King Arthur" into 
a mythic figure, a subject of legend and of romantic 
stories. 

But in Wales, "King Arthur" remained the 
correct real-life historical figure he had always been. 
In fact "King Arthur" was really two war kings whose 
reigns and feats were falsely moulded into one. The 
first, Arthur son of Mascen Wledig ap Llewellyn, 
invaded northern Europe in 383 A.D. as general of his 
father’s armies. He fought the Romans who knew him 
as Andragathius. He then captured Paris, and its Lady 


Genevieve, before going on to virtually annihilate the 
Roman army at Soissons. The defeated Emperor 
Gratian was chased to Lyons and killed there. All 
western Europe went over to his father Mascen Wledig 
known aS was common then by his Roman name 
Magnus Maximus. Arthur I subsequently moved 
through France and Switzerland and across the Alps 
into Italy. By 388 he had fought two major battles 
with the Constantinople Emperor Theodosius the Great 
in what is now Yugoslavia. 

The second Arthur was Arthur son of Meurig, 
son of Tewdrig. He was born around 503 A.D. and 
was a direct descendant of Arthur I son of Mascen. 
This is the Arthur who victoriously fought numerous 
savage battles with the Jutes, Irish, Scots, Angles, and 
Saxons. This is the same Arthur who experienced 
trouble getting a male heir and was challenged by his 
nephew Modred ap Llew ap Cynfarch Oer in a bloody 
civil war waged in two historic battles one of which 
took place just 10 miles north of present day Cardiff. 
It is around this king that are woven the Arthurian 
tales, popularized the world over. 

A precise account of the location of Arthur I’s 
grave is offered as being in ancient Glastonbury in 
Warwickshire, and welter of detailed accounts of the 
funeral and grave of Arthur II locate it at Caer Cara- 
doc on Mynydd y Gaer (Fortress Mountain) in Glamor- 
gan. All their ancestors and descendants lay at rest in 
documented places. The real mystery, of course, is 
how so much factual history could be buried, over- 
looked, and forgotten for so long. Adding breadth to 
Our quest was the seemingly indisputable link between 
Coelbren and Etruscan writings and Rhaetian language 
spoken by Swiss Etruscans who migrated from Italy. 

A cross-ocean exchange of documents began 

with Jim Michael. I learned more of the Cherokee 
nation’s history. It told of a great white nation that 
invaded in ancient times. Unable to resist at first, a 
vast coalition of native tribes united under Iroquois 
leadership and finally defeated the invaders. The 
history recalled the location of great battle sites where 
the white men lived and had forts and where the grave 
mounds existed. In subsequent time skeletons with 
Aryan type skulls were dug from these battlefields, 
grave mounds, and even from caves. 
In Wales, we slowly worked our way one word 
at a time through long and detailed ancient poetry 
containing its own historical data. In this manner a 
picture slowly emerged offering a historical scenario 
that perfectly matched the Native American histories, 
the Cumric "Welsh" histories, and the inscribed stones 
from various American sites. The picture grew more 
precise detail by detail. 

The Bodelian manuscript No. 572 in Oxford, 
England, contained examples of the Coelbren alphabet. 
Given that the manuscript was dated pre-1520, it meant 
that the alphabet was indisputably pre-1520 in origin. 
Mention of the alphabet in poetry of pre-1367 and 


| 


again in 1425 and 1450 added evidence to a sufficient 
degree that the published arguments against our view 
fell flat. Coelbren letters appearing on pre-Christian 
coins, on the stone of a king around 200 A.D., on 
several stones of the 450 to 600 era, and even on a 
King’s stone of 948 A.D. All this in addition to the 
alphabet being inscribed into ancient manuscripts. 
Madoc 

Generally known as Madoc Morfran ("The 
Cormorant"), he emerges as the father of Myrddyn 
Wylt ("Martin the Wild") and with a twin sister, 
Gwendydd. He is named in the Lives of the Saints 
around 560 A.D. and appears both in the Welsh Triads 
and in the meticulously recorded Cathedral charters of 
this period. The mentions in ancient sixth century are 
prodigious. Not the least of the discoveries is his 
father being King Meurig and grandfather King Tew- 
drig. 

Yet, this lineage, which is part of an extensive 
line of 92 kings vanished from the established modern 
historical record. In its place stand the Tudor claims 
from North Wales and its ancestry traced back to 
arrivals from the Isle of Man in 800 A.D. 

We soon discovered another vital set of clues 
from ancient Cumric documents which are most often 
offered as trilogies. The trilogy around which the 
poems are built consists of three great disasters. The 
first occurred when the Saxons sued for peace. By 
mutual agreement, both sides came unarmed. But at 
a pre-arranged signal the Saxons drew concealed 
weapons — and perhaps because much alcohol had been 
consumed — managed to murder 363 unsuspecting 
British leaders. This catastrophe was reversed by the 
Em-Rhys Wledig ("The Diademed-ruler and legate") 
who later became the King Teithfallt-Theodosius, great 
grandfather of Arthur II. 

The second leg of the entwined trilogy is one of 
the beset recorded — and least reported — of all British 
historical events. In 562, a large object or comet swept 
a deadly swath across central Britain much as a similar 
event struck the Tunguska region of Siberia in 1908. 
The British records describe buildings being shaken to 
their foundations, walls brought down, and _ roofs 
collapsing. A "terrific blast" is said to have laid waste 
to a vast area within which no living thing could 
survive. 

Driven from land, Madoc put a fleet to sea only 
to be blown westward by huge hurricane winds caused 
by the turbulence associated with the comet’s landing. 
For ten years he is said to have been lost and may 
have in this manner be drawn to the shores of Ameri- 
ca. In Britain, the lands soon recovered and Mordred 
ap Llew ap Cynfarch Oer moved southward from the 
undamaged North in an attempt to seize control. 
Arthur II, himself ensconced in Brittany, hearing of 
these events gathered his army and returned landing in 
Llongborth in Cardigan Bay leading to the fated battles 
of Camlann. In 572, Madoc Morfran returned much to 
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everyone’s consternation. His discoveries of distant 
lands are said to have been confirmed by another 
expedition led by an experienced sailor Gwananon. 

The third disaster was the eventual death of 
King Arthur II. The epic poems describe an undertak- 
ing by Arthur II in which a fleet of vessels sailed from 
Milford Haven in 574. The destination is confirmed as 
Eryr. But the expedition vanished and all that is 
known is that Arthur’s body was returned to Britain. 
Whether he sailed to North America will only be 
known by the excavation of his actual burial place and 
the possible discovery of artifacts linked to the distant 
continent. | 

Medieval writers knew of these disasters by 
including references to the destruction of the land by 
"the Holy Greal.". The lore recounts of Arthur’s body 
being transported by ship, and of three ladies of the 
court having wrapped it in deerskin. 

The story as reconstructed here does not exist 
in the modern history books. Instead books appear 
with titles like "From Roman to Norman England" with 
never an accurate reference to the British. So whilst 
the records are abundant, genuine, and remarkably 
clear, they are ignored. 


Endnotes: 
Cumry — Ancient name for present day Wales 
Cumric — Language spoken by the people of Wales 
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BATTLE ROAD ENTERS THIRD PHASE 


Battle Road Farm recently began construction of 
the third and final phase of attractive and affordable 
housing in Lincoln. Designed in the New England 
farmhouse tradition, 72 condominium homes have been 
built and sold to date. Now, an additional forty-eight 
town house style homes are being developed. A variety 
of two- and three-bedroom models are available, ranging 
in price from $164,500 to $229,500 and ranging in size 
from 1100 to 2200 square feet (not including porches and 
basements). A few homes are also reserved at discount- 
ed prices for first-time home buyers who are eligible 
under the state’s Homeownership Opportunity Program. 

Battle Road Farm is situate on a 24 acre site 
north of Route 2A, adjacent to the 750 acre Minuteman 
National Historic Park. The master plan for the site, 
developed in cooperation with the Town of Lincoln, is 
reminiscent of a country village with winding roadways, a 
central common, meeting house, and traditional architec- 
ture. The homes are carefully sited to maximize sunlight 
and privacy while minimizing disruption to the natural 
landscape. The award-wining design has been featured by 
the Urban Land Institute, Progressive Architecture, and 
The New York Times. 

Battle Road Farm is an established residential 
community with a strange sense of neighborhood. The 
first new home owners moved in nearly five years ago; a 
Board of Trustees elected by the home owners oversee 
the affairs of the condominiums with the assistance of 
professional management. The property enjoys stable 
operations with break-even or better budgets and with all 
reserve accounts fully funded. Home owner values have 
also been stable, maintaining original price levels at a 
time when even single-family home prices in the area 
dropped 10%-20% or more. 

The development team for the final phase of 
construction is headed by Keen Development Corpora- 
tion of Cambridge which has served as general partner 
from the outset. The master plan architect is William 
Rawn Associates with construction supervision by The 
Architectural Team. The new general contractor is CWC 
Builders, a highly regarded construction firm which has 
built in excess of 25,000 homes and apartments in the 
‘region over the past thirty years. Construction financing 
is being provided by the Carpenters Annuity fund through 
the First Trade Union Bank. This funding is linked to 
the Carpenter’s innovative Local #723 initiative to 
encourage union construction of "stick built" homes. 
| 


| For more information about Battle Road Farm in 
Lincoln, please contact Dana Anderson, Director of 
Marketing, 259-0606. 
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Dear Readers, 

We really enjoyed the Fourth of July this year. The fire works accompanied by the 1812 
Overture were a special treat. Students from our sister city in Spain, Matadepera, participated in 
the parade for the first time. Ten of them with a teacher have been in Lincoln the for last two 
weeks. The Brooks Spanish teacher and six students will soon visit Matadepera for the remainder 
of this month. 

This issue has a section on traffic. The letters are most thoughtful and show a real concern 
for Lincoln. The town is now looking for a "Lincoln way" to slow down traffic. The editors will 
happily read any responses to our traffic letters. 

We would like to use photographs on our cover and hope that readers might have some 
pictures that relate to Lincoln. 

The warmth of summer is upon us. We do hope that our readers find some wonderful 
vacation spots. 


Cover illustration by Peter Sugar. This barn, part of which was built prior to the Revolutionary 
War, is currently owned by Sam and Susan Mygatt. 
roger 
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Susan Fargo: On Being a Candidate 


Susan Fargo, Lincoln Editor of the Concord 
Journal from 1979 to 1983, and Lincoln Selectman from 
1984 to 1990, has declared herself a candidate for state 
representative for Lincoln and Lexington, to succeed the 
retiring Representative Stephen Doran. She will face James 


_ Dunn and Jay Kaufman, both of Lexington, in the Demo- 


cratic primary election on September 20, 1994. Susan holds 


_ the Bachelor of Arts degree from Northwestern University 


and a Master of Arts in teaching from Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Education. In 1993 she was awarded a Master 
in Public Administration degree from Harvard University’s 


_ John F. Kennedy School of Government. She is a current 
_ member of the Board of Trustees of the DeCordova Muse- 


. 
. 


um, and a member of the Board of Corporators of Emerson 
Hospital. The following discussion of the process of 


_ becoming a candidate for state office was taken from her 


_ presentation to the Lincoln Grange on 3 May 1994. 


Susan Fargo says that her first motivation to serve 
the public came as a result of a meeting organized by 


_ Ellen Cannon in 1980, attended by various members of 


Town boards and organizations, and staff of the Concord 
Journal, to air concerns about the handling and presenta- 
tion of news from Lincoln. An outcome of that frank and 
open discussion was an offer to Susan to take the posi- 


tion of Lincoln Editor. As readers know, that was the 
_ beginning of a process that led to today’s independent 


newspaper, the Lincoln Journal. 
Susan feels her experience in that journalistic 


_ enterprise showed her the benefits of taking risks and 


working hard to open up opportunities. Her determina- 
tion to challenge management’s conviction that Lincoln 


_was a "stuffy little place" with nothing going on paid off. 


| 


"Don’t go along with conventional wisdom — it often rests 
on faulty assumptions," she says. 

Step one in running for state office is to realize 
that public service is a desirable goal. Step two is to gain 
appropriate experience. Susan began that process by 


_ running for Selectman in Lincoln, a natural choice after 


all the knowledge she had gained from her work as 


| Editor. During her time in office the Battle Road Farm 


housing and office park project was developed and won 


| state and national recognition as a model of affordable 


housing, the landfill was closed and transformed into a 


_ transfer station, and major traffic problems from the Bay 
Colony Development avoided through the formation of a 


coalition with neighboring towns and Cambridge officials 
concerned with the protection of water resources at the 
Cambridge Reservoir. Susan gained county experience 
through service as Lincoln’s representative to the Middle- 
sex Advisory Board, which has budgetary oversight over 
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county government. At the state level, she served as vice- 
chairman and chairman of the Massachusetts Low-Level 
Radioactive Waste Management Board, which provides 
for safe storage, treatment, and disposal of low-level 
waste to comply with stringent federal requirements. 
Susan continued gaining appropriate experience through 
academic training at the J. F. Kennedy School, including 
a course on Campaigns and Elections. 

Step three in becoming a candidate is to become 
knowledgeable about the legal formalities of the cam- 
paign process. Under state campaign finance laws, a 
campaign committee must be formed which include the 
candidate and a campaign treasurer (who "knows enough 
to keep both of them out of jail"). Susan first conferred 
with a person who had worked for the Tsongas campaign, 
drafted a campaign plan, and sought advice from the 
incumbent on how to select a treasurer. She was directed 
to Gerald Abegg of Lexington who served Stephen Doran 
for fourteen years. Mr. Abegg not only gave valuable 
advice, but he also agreed to work for her campaign. 
(Since her presentation to the Grange, Susan has signed 
on Susan Huri of Somerville as campaign manager, and 
Susan Brooks and Jean Palmer as assistant campaign 
managers.) 

Step four in campaigning is to reach the voters. 
Susan plans to knock on doors and do mailings in a 
carefully thought-out method. She has obtained from the 
Lincoln and Lexington Town Halls the checked-off voter 
sheets for 1990 and 1992, along with street listings for 
residents. Her assumption is that people who failed to 
vote in two elections will probably not vote in 1994, so 
attention should be targeted on likely voters. The 
database so gained will enable her to communicate more 
effectively with particular groups, such as independents 
with good voting records who might respond to her 
positions. 

Susan’s talk at the Grange meeting is part of her 
effort to sound people out on what important issues they 
would like addressed in the legislature. Grange members 
expressed their hope that state legislators would support 
bills promoting the interests of local agriculture, and that 
they would familiarize themselves with proposed legisla- 
tion and evaluate the impact such bills might have, so 
that they could vote in an informed manner, while being 
responsive to the concerns of farm advocates. Susan 
responded that she finds merit in the "Grow Smart" bill 
calling for regional planning that considers open space 
and agriculture in relation to future development of 
suburban and urban property. 


(material gathered by Beverley Eckhardt) ® 
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DECISIONS, DECISIONS... 


WESTON Victorian on acre+ lot: village charm 
& walk to stores, yet large priv yard! $449,000 


LINCOLN Vintage Farmhouse w/contemp redo by 
noted Cambridge architect! Water views! $695,000 


WESTON 3,800 SF Victorian to be built in fam 
n’borhood! Off street on shared drive. $749,900 


LINCOLN 2.46 acre lot in private estate area! 
Scenic pond views; abuts trail network. $485,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI 


Proprietor W. Robert Pearmain Betty Speer Kimnach Jeannine Taylor 
Marion Donnell Eleanor Fitzgerald Mikki Lipsey 
Carol Mankowich Lida Armstrong Avrial Young | 
Muriel Schildbach | 


Exclusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBYS 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


146 LINCOLN RD » LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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LET GROUP/WEST ADVISE 


LINCOLN Free-standing unit @ Lincoln Ridge! 
MBR options on both Ist & 2nd floors! $449,000 


LINCOLN Ist floor MBR & 2nd floor expansion 
potential in move-in 1980’s Cape! Views! $575,000 


LINCOLN Unique in many ways-- come see 
what they are! Contemp in exc cond. $524,500 


LINCOLN 3-yr-young Colonial w/2 mstr bdrms, 
front & back stairs & more! 3.85 acres! $784,500 


LINCOLN Contemp refurbished in 1990’s (e.g. 
new windows, A/C, flrs, fixtures, etc.)! $299,000 


Exclusive Affiliate 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 soup, est In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


146 LINCOLN RD « LINCOLN, MA 01773 | 
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; [NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION | ( 


Concord has always 
had a special place 

for those who value 
their independence. 
Mave Today, that 
FEE haces 
Newbury Court. 


When it comes to retirement, how you 
live depends to a large extent upon where 
you live. And in Concord, there's no place 
like Newbury Court. 


JV Newbury Court is across from the 
Concord Country Club, set amidst 34 
magnificent acres overlooking the 
Sudbury River. Conveniently located to 
the sites of historic Concord, Walden 
Pond, and the Concord community. 


NEWBURY COURT 

NEW ENGLAND DEACONESS ASSOCIATION 
80 DEACONESS ROAD 

CONCORD, MA 01742 


508° 369 * 5155 


‘ Enjoy an active, independent lifestyle, 
while also having access to some of the 
finest health care services in New 
England. 


<2 


I'd like to retire in historic Concord - in a distinctive community 
that combines gracious living with superior service and convenience. 
Please tell me more about Newbury Court! 


' Take advantage of this opportunity to 
reserve and customize the suite you 
really want. Explore our unique retire- 
ment community for yourself - you’ll 
soon discover why most of our 75 suites 
have already been reserved. 


<< 


(.) Send me your full-color brochure thar details the 
gracious retirement community of Newbury Court. 


() Call me between __a.m. and___p.m. to arrange 
my appointment or a visit to Newbury Court. 


NAME 
V Visit our information Center today, for a ADDRESS 
“special preview”. Call (508) 369-5155 CITY/TOWN STATE ZIP CODE 


now, and learn more about the excep- 
tional value of Newbury Court. 


TELEPHONE (__) 


oy ey 


Newbury Court, Concord, Massachusetts 01742 . 
(off of Old Road to Nine Acre Comer) 
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The fe alos “is —_ 
Database! 


by Jeanne Bracken 


The Lincoln Public Library has been "automated" for 
quite a few years now, with a computerized "card" 
catalog in place for the use of the public. The much- 
lamented old-fashioned card catalog, which as I write is 
still taking up space downstairs between the nonfiction 
book stacks, has not had cards added or removed since 
Hector was a pup. (I don’t know when that was, but 
it sounds like a long time ago.) So the old card 
catalog has to go, probably this summer. 

We pause for the weeping and gnashing of teeth 
from those who have read and identified with the now 
infamous New Yorker article extolling the virtues of 
catalog cards and decrying the computerized databases 
so many libraries are using today. The general lamen- 
tations will not doubt be joined by people who have 
absolutely convinced themselves (wrongly) that they can 


never be computer literate enough to find the title of 


the new John Grisham book. "I’m so low-tech," 
insist. 

Well, so was I. And today there is no more enthu- 
Siastic supporter of the computerized database, and 


they 


library computers in general, than I am. How do I 


. 


love them? Let me count the ways. I have been 
training people for several years on the use of the 


computerized catalog, and I’ve worked out a little spiel 


to compare the weaknesses of the card catalog with the 
wonders of the computer. 

Suppose you come into the Lincoln Public Library 
looking for a book. A specific book, maybe even a 
specific edition. You go to the card catalog, where you 
can look it up under author (last name, first name, 
spelling counts, accuracy essential), or title (exact order, 
spelling counts, accuracy essential) or subject (as long 
as you can figure out what the experts at the Library 
of Congress consider the book to be about). You find 
out that Lincoln does own the book. You jot down the 
call number. You trot downstairs to find it is not on 
the shelf where it belongs. You hot-foot it back 
upstairs to the main desk, where you fill out a reserve 
card. 

This all assumes that Lincoln owns the book. If we 
do not, you’re pretty much out of luck, filling out an 
inter-library loan form without any inkling where the 
book is owned or when it might show up. You go 
home to wait. 
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The Library “— 


Now that the library is automated, however, the 
process is a bit different. You sit down at the comput- 
er, where you can search for the book by title, by 
author, by Library of Congress subject headings, or by 
keyword: the author’s middle name, the third word in 
the title, the publisher, even the date. The computer 
will find the book, give you the call number, tell you if 
it’s signed out, and if so, when it’s due back. You can 
then place a reserve for the Lincoln book that’s signed 
out — all without moving from the keyboard. If 
Lincoln doesn’t own the book (and we have neither the 
budget nor the space to buy everything our patrons 
want to read), you will discover that it’s owned at 
Watertown, or Wellesley, or Winchester. And the 
library staff will help you get it, either by direct pick-up 
or by truck delivery. 

Try to get that service from a card catalog, however 
charming some of the notations might be. It’s like 
taking your rugs outdoors and beating them with a 
broom rather than learning to use the vacuum cleaner. 

So, recognizing that the days of the card catalog are 
numbered, what on earth will we do with it? Well, for 
one thing, I don’t anticipate that we will run out of 
scrap cards in my natural lifetime. With a nod to 
David Letterman, here are my Top Ten Uses for a 
Dead Card Catalog Cabinet? 

10. Hobbyists, store all those tools that have been 
gathering dust on your workbench. You can 
even alphabetize them if you’re compulsive 
enough, using the drawer brackets to hold the 


label. 

9 Fishermen, organize those hooks, lines and 
sinkers in the convenient little drawers. 

8. Sewers, keep your scissors, threads, seam-rip- 


pers, measuring tapes and other notions in a 
card catalog. 

t¢ Sowers, a card catalog is the ideal place for 
your seeds, stick markers, trowels and dandelion 


diggers. (The kids will never look there for 
sandbox toys, will they?) 

6. Chefs, create a recipe file that would put Julia 
Child to shame. 

a. Pet fanciers, a card catalog is the ideal venue 


for all those cat and dog toys, booties, collars, 
leashes, and tiny sweaters for the Pomeranian. 


(3) 
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Il Capriccio 


Labetlu Gauci Leon 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Monday-Saturday, 6 to 10 p.m. 


Reservations: (617) 894-2234 


Country 
Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of halr coloring. 
Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
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A Visit to the High School 


CAREER CENTER 


by Linda Hawes 


The Career Center is a lively place that welcomes 
community members as well as students. Its goal is to 
provide information that relates to colleges, graduate 
schools, careers, military options, summer opportunities, 
and after-school jobs. We always try to respond to the 
needs of our community by expanding our services, and 
we welcome suggestions and comments with enthusiasm! 

Each fall, from September through December, over 

one hundred forty college admissions representatives 
visit the Career Center and meet with small groups of 
students to describe and discuss individual colleges. 
Both students and representatives find this to be a 
valuable admissions tool, with the benefits of an 
interview. 

The Career Center resources include a sophisticated 
up-to-date computer program that helps students choose 
two or four-year colleges or graduate schools, and 
provides in-depth information on them as well as on 
occupations, military options, and scholarships. The 
Harrington-O’Shea Career Interest Test is also on the 
program, providing an informative starting point in 
planning a career or choosing a major. 

College reference guidebooks, catalogs and bro- 
chures, and applications forms are available as well as 
financial aid information and forms. The Career 
Center is building a video library of college videos, and 
these may be borrowed anytime. A Chronicle Occupa- 

tional Library file provides information on ninety-eight 
different occupational fields, and we have lots of 
information on summer programs and summer schools. 

Each year the Career Center plans a Military Day, 

when all branches of the service are invited to set up 
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LINCOLN 


SUDBURY 


SUDBURY 
HIGH SCHOOL 
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tables in the Career Center and be available to stu- 
dents who are exploring military options. Usually 
representatives from one or more of the military 
academies also attend, to provide information on the 
application process. 

Second semester of each year, when college applica- 
tions are done, the Career Center plans a Career 
Exploration Program. This spring we held a very 
successful Career Fair, with professionals from some of 
the careers our students are most interested in. We 
were fortunate to have a retired executive, an environ- 
mental scientist with the Nature Conservancy, a screen- 


writer who has written for "Star Trek," a photojournal- 
ist, and professionals from the fields of Architecture, 
Hotel and Restaurant Management, Interior Design, 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation. If you are 
involved in an interesting profession, we would welcome 
your participation in our next year’s program. 

In addition to the services already mentioned, the 
Career Center has a job bulletin board for students, 
and we invite area businesses to call if they are looking 
for help. There is also a list of students wishing to 
babysit. Just call extension 213 and we will send it to 
you. Work permits are available here, and students 
may register to vote and register for the selective 
service. 

The Career Center is a busy place. We invite you 
to visit, or to call if you need information. If you’d 
enjoy participating in the high school life, you might 
consider volunteering. The Career Center relies on its 
competent volunteers. When you visit, you will proba- 
bly be pleasantly surprised with what we have to offer! 
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I Know What You Mean, 


But How Did It 
Get That Way? 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


As a senior logophile, I am distressed by continuously 
hearing expressions, presumably from younger cohorts, 
the meaning of which is clear but the origin is not. 

Here’s one I do understand, heard the other night, on 
Washington Week in Review: President Reagan is 
steamed about Oliver North. I assume this means one 
step beyond boiling mad. But there are others less 
crystalline: 


He had better get off the dime. 

The government found a window of opportunity (not a 
door! for defenestration?). 

Whitewater is (or you may think is not) a hot-button 
issue. 

It’s time to push the envelope. 

I’m bushed. 

Cut the mustard. 

I’m pooped. 

Can he cut it? 

Tag line. 

Not a fry-by-night businessman. 

Heyday. 

I gave him the back of my hand. 

Nipped in the bud. 

Out in left field. 

Behind (or ahead) of the curve. 

He kicked the bucket. 

She bought the farm. 

It’s a lead-pipe cinch.* 


* Courtesy of F.T. Miles 
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GNELAN'S 


wees SUPERMARKETS Sum 


All Your 
Barbeque and Picnic 
Supplies Available 
Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 12 - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 


Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 
Hardware Housewares 
Heating Oil Lumber 


California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


Ogilvies__—-_ eee 
MF 7:30-5:00 
SERVEDTAR Home center, we can help —_sar'7:30-4:00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


Au Pairs - A Unique Exchange 


| by Imelda Farrell, Patrice Dirr, and Mary Hecht 
CHANGES IN THE AU PAIR EXCHANGES 


Residents of Lincoln in their sixties tell fond 
stories of their children’s au pair. Most of the arrange- 
ments were done on their own and most of the time the 
experience was very positive. Living with someone from 
another culture provides a unique growth experience for 
| children as well as adults and has been practiced for 
| generations by families in Lincoln. So what has changed? 


AMERICANS VIEW EUROPEAN FAMILIES 


While most readers will have traveled in Europe, 
there is something unique about the gee-whiz views of 18- 
25 year olds: 


"I had been to France twice before, but only to Paris. I 
lived this time in a rural area...my home didn’t have any 
form of central heating and was in the mountains! Eating 
and food was very important to my French family." 

"I wasn’t used to family meals after living at college for 4 


| What is new and unique? First, Americans can be au 
| pairs in Europe and second, there are LEGAL European 
4 au pairs for American children. 

| Recent nominations for appointments with the 
_ federal government have made the public aware that laws 
_ now exist about undocumented workers whether they are 
| minding children or picking strawberries. In fact, the 
| authorization of legal au pair exchanges amongst NATO 
countries coincided with the enactment of punitive 
_ legislation aimed at decreasing the over-the-border influx 
_ of undocumented workers. In 1986, au pairs began 
| participating in authorized programs on a special ex- 


years...mealtime is a big deal in France...I learned to take 
only 3 showers a week." 


"My French family ironed children’s clothes and even 
bedsheets. They shined children’s shoes." 


"The household was bare of junk food and soda." 
(France) 


"The British are polite, sometimes beyond what an 
American would consider necessary." 


change visa. Families bringing an international au pair on 
a visitor visa could be subject to a hefty fine. Worse yet, 
| the au pair could be questioned at the airport and sent 
home on the next flight, ruining the family’s childcare 
| plans. 
Government supervision of these au pair exchang- 
es has provided the opportunity for evaluation and 
measurement of the experiential learning that occurs. 
World Learning (formerly The Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living) has tallied evaluations on cultural adapta- 
tion and observations by Americans who went to Europe 
as au pairs and vice versa. 


"I had to learn a new lingo in England because certain 
words like ’diaper’ are just not used." 


"The parents came home for lunch and allowed a couple 
of hours to eat and rest." (Spain) 


"Young people usually live at home until they are mar- 
ried." (Spain) 


"The dinner hour in Spain is quite late. Eating at 9 PM 


is considered early...the children, therefore, stay up very 
late especially in the summertime." 
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soto) HUNNEMAN & | 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 


COLDWCLL 
BANKER 0 


RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


An inospencenm Owned and Operated Memnoe of Codwet Barner Resderna Atase: oc 


Denise Bienfang 
Donna Burt LINCOLN - A true gem! This well-built 

: seven-room Cape with character and charm 
Penny Cotoni has two full baths and a screen porch 


° which gives a nice view of the acre plus 
Kim Kassner lot. Convenient to conservation trails 
Susan Law and train eo” oY @€ We e'¥e' Ve € jeu se e e $319 ’ 000 


Don Milan 
Karen Paradies 
Diana Smith 
Lois Tetreault 


Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 


Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


LINCOLN - Recently renovated Carriage 
House in historic district. Wonderful 
PREVI landscaping with stone walkways and a 
patio. Sunny deck with view of conserva- 
tion land. 1st floor laundry, two-car 
garage with loft... .°. « 2). «) «9a95,uUG 


Marketing the World’s 
Finest Real Estate 


[PANY-COLDWELL BANKER 


299-1100 or 259-9220 


NCOLN - Tranquil pond-side Contemporary LINCOLN - Wonderful 5-acre horse property 
t on three acres has 9 rooms, 5 bed- adjacent to miles of Conservation trails 
oms and 3 full baths. Architect-owner for riding, hiking, and skiing. Magnifi- 
8 customized the interior and developed cent views of open land & pasture. Large 
wonderful landscape design with patios 1905 brick house w/3-bedroom apartment. 

TIL MSIL CTC giantess sw «se 68 595,000 Small barn and carriage shed. . .$699,000 


om 


COLN - Luxurious Contemporary with 


LINCOLN - Upbeat 1920's Farmouse with 4 


| the amenities has 6,000 square feet bedrooms, 3 baths plus a spectacular 

jliving space including an indoor pool, 2,000 square foot peace barn/studio and a 
‘nis court, and 3-car garage. Nothing 200-square foot apartment offer unlimited 
§pares at this price! Seller says, possibilities. Secluded pool, abuts town 
Wing offers!" ..... +. + « $649,000 land, convenient location. .. . $945,000 
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"During the hours 5 until 9 PM everything comes alive in 
Madrid...shopping, coffee hour, and rush hour." 


"I was surprised by the smallness of the houses and by the 
modern city (Madrid) and how much it resembled 
American cities. I guess I was expecting it to look like 
pictures from former times." 


EUROPEANS VIEW AMERICAN FAMILIES 


Some au pairs coming to America are surprised 
at the number of brands of a certain product that are 
available. For example, we have at least twenty-five 
different types of cereal to choose from. 

American bread and cheese are a cause for 
comment. Au pairs note that cheese in the U.S. is often 
artificially dyed. The bread texture is different, and 
families with young children often have thinly sliced 
processed/packaged bread. 

Activities of many American households with 
young children revolve around the children. Unlike in 
Europe where there might be more of a tendency to have 
the children’s activities fall in line with the adults’ sched- 
ules, the adults here are more inclined to arrange their 
schedules around what the children are doing. 


- ut ee kT We 
- RO Rat 
\ \ Yt ae 
is Ae 
Walden Ponck 


@1s85 Harcla D.Smith 
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Cafes and bars in Europe might be compared to 
an extension of a family’s living room. Europeans tend 
to meet with friends and entertain others in cafes, 
restaurants, or public places. In the U.S. people often 
invite people into their homes for dinner parties and 
Visits. 

Many au pairs are surprised at what they see as 
a lack of sincerity in Americans. With greetings for 
example, if someone from another country is walking 
down the street and passes an acquaintance, the acquain- 
tance might say, "Hi, How are you?" The au pair may be 
surprised when the acquaintance does not even stop to 
hear the response. 


CONCLUSIONS 


These observations of home life and cultural 
differences point to the adaptation required when an au 
pair lives with a host family of another culture. 

The expectations for au pairs coming to the U.S. 
are the same as au pairs going to Europe: increased 
language competency and adventure while living with 
families and caring for children. 


Traffic 


| (This was a hand out at the recent traffic hearings.) 


PLANNING BOARD RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
TRIAL TRAFFIC MITIGATION MEASURES FOR 
LINCOLN —- MAY 1994 


Put the following turning restrictions and stop signs 
into place for a three-month trial period, the start of 
the trial period to coincide with the repaving of Lincoln 
Road. 

“a Place a "No Left Turn 7:00-9:00 a.m." restric- 
tion from 117 onto Lincoln Road. 

2. Place a "Right Turn Only 7:00-9:00 a.m." 
restriction on northbound traffic on Lincoln 
Road at its intersection with 117. 


3, Make the intersection of Lincoln and Codman 
Roads a four-way stop. 

4. Place a "No Left Turn 7:00-9:00 a.m." from 126 
onto Baker Bridge Road. 

5. Place a "No Left Turn 4:30-6:30 p.m." restric- 
tion from Sandy Pond Road onto Baker Bridge 
Road. 
As permanent changes: 

6. Through signage and yellow paint on pavement, 


effect a 20 mph speed limit (as a "School Zone" 
if feasible) on Lincoln Road between Pierce Hill 
| Road and The Old Town Hall. 
17. Zebra-stripe the pedestrian crosswalks at The 
Old Town Hall, Pierce Hill Road, and the 
intersection of Lincoln and Codman Roads and 
have a freestanding mid-road crosswalk sign at 


10. 


11. 


The Old Town Hall when the crossing guard is 
there. 

Immediately file the petition with the County 
Commissioners for the permanent closure of 
Old County Road (the unpaved/impassable 
section between Conant Road and Winter 
Street). 

Proceed directly on the engineering design for 
the proposed reconfiguration of the intersection 
of Old County Road and Winter Street. 
Concurrent with the reconfiguration, place a "No 
Left Turn 4:30-6:30 p.m." restriction from Old 
County Road onto Trapelo Road. 

Insist on enforcement by Bay Colony on the 
"No Left Turn 4:00-5:00 p.m." restriction from 
Bay Colony onto Winter Street per the Memo- 
randum of Understanding obtained by the 
Massachusetts Historic Commission and signed 
May 17, 1984. 


The Planning Board: 
Crawley Cooper 
Palmer Faran 

Tom Wang 

Jim White 

Dilla Tingley, Chair 
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(This was a hand out available at the recent traffic hearings) 


IMPACT ON LINCOLN’S ROADS OF THE RECOM- 
MENDED CHANGES AT THE EASTERN SIDE OF 
LINCOLN 


Three of the road-related changes of a permanent 
nature which the Planning Board is proposing are in 
the eastern portion of Lincoln. The changes result 
from the research and recommendations of the Route 
128 Committee. Although at first blush the changes 
would not appear to have an impact on Lincoln Road 
and other parts of town, traffic studies have shown 
otherwise. 

Substantial amounts of traffic generated by com- 
mercial development in the Winter Street—-Waltham 
area go through Lincoln Center toward destinations to 
the west. This commuter traffic is currently traveling 
through the Center in the evening rush hour, because 
Lincoln was successful in making a section of Winter 
Street one-way at the Waltham border in 1984, thus 
eliminating the morning flow. 


Discontinuance of a Portion of Old County Road 

However, potential problems in the same area 
remain. A section of Old County Road traverses 
Waltham, but has never been improved or paved. The 
authors of a planning study in the 1960’s recognized the 
dangers upgrading of this road could pose, namely that 
Old County Road could become a major commuter 
route between Route 117 and Routes 2 and 128. The 
authors recommended that town officials seek to close 
off the road. 

The current plan to seek discontinuance of the 
Waltham portion of Old County Road is therefore in 
keeping with past recommendations. The recent 
development of a twenty-five-lot subdivision off this 
road segment has raised the very real possibility of 
opening it up to through-traffic. If the road were 
opened up, the Bay Colony Corporate Center could 
build an access onto Old County Road, thus allowing 
traffic to circumvent the one-way on Winter Street and 
reach the Center through the "back door." This would 
mean additional commuter traffic on Lincoln roads 
during the morning rush hour. 

The time has come to implement the discontinuance. 
The residents in the area, both in Lincoln and Walt- 
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ham, are very much in favor of this plan. The Polaroid 
Corporation, which may build a large office complex 
adjacent to the Bay Colony Center, has indicated that 
it will plan its development assuming that the road is 
closed. 


Change to the Intersection of Old County Road and 
Winter Street 

The new subdivision in Waltham has put pressure on 
the intersection of Old County and Winter Street and 
pointed up the safety problems there. Sightlines are 
poor and commuter traffic on Winter Street competes 
with the residents seeking to enter or exit Old County 
Road. The proposed improvements to the intersection 
were designed by a resident of the neighborhood, which 
supports the plan, and would channel commuter traffic 
down Old County Road and away from Lincoln Center. 
The intent is to route traffic from the commercial areas 
as quickly as possible to the arterial roads such as 
Routes 2 and 128. 


Prohibition of Left Turns at Old County and Trapelo 
Roads 

This prohibition would require traffic generated in 
the Waltham commercial areas to travel directly to 
Route 2 via Old County Road or turn right toward 
Route 128. When coupled with the intersection 
changes described above, this proposal should prevent 
Winter Street commuter traffic from taking a short cut 
through Lincoln Center. Residents of Old County 
Road south of Trapelo Road could travel to Lincoln 
Center by way of Winter Street. 

We believe that these road changes will have a 
positive effect not just on the immediate neighborhood, 
but on the rest of Lincoln as well. This is due to the 
fact that commuter traffic passing through the Center 
must find its way out of Lincoln by traveling on other 
town roads. 


Route 128 Committee: 
Susan Carr 

Terry Fenton 

Earl Flansburgh 

John Hammond 

Beth Ries, Chairman 


Letters on Traffic 


The following are some of the letters regarding traffic 

received by The Lincoln Review, the Selectmen, and the 
Planning Board. These letters have been received over 
the past several weeks, many before a joint meeting of 
the Selectmen and Planning Board late in June. Thus in 
a few cases the information may be outdated. 


We are delighted that you are publishing "The 
Traffic Letters." It may not have the commercial success 
of "The Anderson files," but I hope those unable to 
attend the public meetings will get a full appreciation of 
the wonderful diversity of opinion unleashed. 

The Planning Board is very grateful to all who 
attended; Lincolnites are not shy, and the meetings were 

lively. Most approached them in a spirit of open dia- 
logue and exchange of ideas; one decided that we had 
declared war, and many delightful and creative things 
surfaced. Are you familiar with the "Bertucci factor?" 
How far out of your way must you go for a pizza? 

Sentiment was clearly not unanimous. Enforce- 
ment of speed limits and a campaign to get local resi- 
dents and employees to strictly observe the limits were 
two areas of general agreement. We even had a sugges- 
tion for the bumper sticker LINCOLN RESIDENT 
DRIVING THE SPEED LIMIT. We were pleasantly 
surprised at widespread agreement, including a key 
member of the Historic District Commission, that the 
school zone be enforced with a blinking yellow light 
indicating when school is in session 

The real challenge lies ahead. What will the 
Planning Board and Selectmen do now? 

I hope the meeting notice makes the paper and 
you will all be there. We will make our decisions public, 
and we look forward to continued involvement with 
citizens as the process unfolds. 

Meanwhile, keep truckin’! 


Dilla Tingley 
Chair, Planning Board 
kK kK kK kk Ok 

Although I share many of the concerns expressed 
by Rainer Frost at the Lincoln Road hearing and in his 
letter to the Editor of the Lincoln Journal, I do not agree 
that the reconstruction be put on hold until a comprehen- 
Sive traffic and roads policy is in place for the town. 

I have lived in Lincoln for twenty-seven years and 
know that Lincoln has done diligent planning to try to 
counteract the "onslaught of urban sprawl and develop- 
ment." The abandonment by the town and the state of 
the plan to relocate Route 2 to a northern alignment has 
assured that Lincoln will be ever increasingly urbanized. 
Eventually Route 2 in its present alignment will become 
a limited access highway, and some of the cars that cut 
through Lincoln to avoid the seven traffic signals between 
Route 128 and the Concord Rotary will use Route 2. 
This partial "cure," when it comes will be draconian - 


many homes taken and remaining North Lincoln neigh- 
borhoods further marginalized. This is unlikely to occur 
until the state gets out of debt from the depression of the 
Central Artery. In the meantime, short of putting traffic 
lights at the Five Corners and Codman Road, most other 
measures are bandaids. 

Allowing Lincoln Road to deteriorate further 
would eventually put more traffic on other local roads -- 
Sandy Pond, Baker Bridge, and Weston Roads, etc. 
Lincoln Road is the main road through Lincoln. It is not 
unreasonable to expect it to be maintained in at least 
average condition. 

I was in favor of making the turn from Trapelo to 
Bedford Road (at the flower pot) one way until I realized 
that more people would use Library Lane or Old Lexing- 
ton Road. Separating this area from the project for now 
makes sense until an acceptable and effective design is 
forthcoming. 

I am in favor of a comprehensive roads and traffic 
policy and implementation as long as the cures are not 
worse than the disease. 


Sincerely yours, 


Eleanor Fitzgerald 
kkk kk Ok Ok 


We have watched with interest the current debate 
over the traffic problems Lincoln is experiencing and 
would like to add our opinion to the debate. In this 
letter we will first discuss commuter use of minor Lincoln 
roads and then state our observations and recommenda- 
tions on the Winter Street/Old County Road traffic issue. 
COMMUTER USE OF MINOR LINCOLN ROADS 

Commuters use the local minor roads because it 
saves them time. The main reason commuter traffic 
should be discouraged from using Lincoln minor roads is 
that the roads were not designed for the high traffic 
volumes and speeds that commuter traffic is typified by, 
and thus commuter traffic makes our minor roads unsafe. 

Roads such as state highways are designed to be 
major thoroughfares. When a state highway has an 
increasing volume the road is expanded and streamlined 
to facilitate the safe passage of a higher volume ot 
vehicles. We believe we should discourage the use of 
Lincoln roads by commuters by NOT facilitating their 
passage. Commuters would not use our road if it did not 
save them time. Methods to discourage commuter use of 
Lincoln roads include: 

1. Enforce speed limits. Slower vehicles are safer and 
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take longer to reach their destination, thus commuters 
would not save time by using Lincoln minor roads. 
Enforcement methods include automatic cameras and 
police speed traps. 

2. Do not provide a high speed road surface. Methods 
to discourage high speeds include speed bumps, cobble- 
stone or grooved road surfaces that create interior car 
noise, false curves and narrow streets. 

3. In the future avoid straightening or widening roads as 
this will facilitate the passage of vehicles and more 
commuters will come. 

WINTER STREET/OLD COUNTY ROAD TRAFFIC 

We are recent arrivals to Lincoln and were 
attracted here because of the people, the rural locale, the 
good schools and the extensive conservation commission 
land available for public use. Our house is situated on 
the outskirts of Lincoln near the Cambridge Reservoir on 
Winter Street, the one way part, between Arshad and 
Kennedy residences. We love where we live. However 
we are concerned about the increasing use of Winter 
Street as a commuter route. Our house is about 200 
yards from the exit from the Bay Colony Office Park in 
Waltham and we are inundated with commuter traffic 
each evening from about 3 p.m. to 7 p.m. 

When we drive to our house from anywhere in 
Lincoln we must take a circuitous route to get there due 
to the one way part of Winter Street. We are the only 
residents to be affected in this way on Winter Street. It 
is unreasonable for us to have to drive an additional four 
miles to return to our home from the Lincoln Town Hall 
due to the one way part of Winter Street. 

We have a number of observations from living on 
the one way section of Winter Street. These are: 

1. We see numerous vehicles speeding the wrong way 
down the one way part of Winter Street, presumably to 
get to the two way part as quick as possible. This is 
unsafe to law abiding Winter Street road users going the 
right way and to our 18 month old daughter who may 
stray into the street. 

2. We have stopped several vehicles going the wrong way 
and drivers often claim they don’t see the one way/no 
entry signs. 

3. Most of the commuter traffic comes from the Bay 
Colony Office Park. 

Our recommendations to alleviate these problems are: 
1. Shut Winter Street off at the Lincoln/Waltham Line 
completely. This would prevent commuter use of Winter 
Street and allow us better access from Lincoln. 

2. Failing shutting off Winter Street, we generally agree 
with the recommendations of the traffic study: 

a. Enforce no left turn at Bay Colony from 4 p.m. to 

6 p.m. weekdays. 

b. Reconfigure Winter Street/Old County Road intersec- 
tion to allow only one vehicle width passage from Winter 
Street to Old County Road north; block off one way 
Winter Street access to two way Winter Street. 

c. Enforce no left turn from Old Country Road to 
Trapelo Road from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. weekdays. 


ld Increase signage at Winter Street/Old County Road 
eon and Lincoln/Waltham Line. 

| We trust you will consider this letter in your 
decisions concerning Lincoln traffic issues. Keep up the 
good work! 


Yours sincerely, 


Bruce W. Fairless 
‘Carol L. Ryan 


Kk kk kk 


We would like to go on record requesting that the 
| town conduct a comprehensive traffic study and plan for 
the future before repairing Lincoln Road. We feel it is 
vital that all major roads in Lincoln be studied, that plans 
concerning traffic flow, speed, and safety of motorists 
/and pedestrians be drawn up, and that a consensus be 
reached among concerned citizens of the Town. It is 
hoped that effective rules will result from the plans that 
vare developed. These traffic rules must then be enforced. 
Only after these goals have been accomplished should the 


‘town consider reconstruction and re-paving of Lincoln 
Road. 


| 


Let’s take the time to do the job right, not in a 
patchwork style. 
) We appreciate the great amount of time and 
‘energy being put into this project by the Selectmen and 
many people at Town Offices. 

Thank you for your consideration. 


Liz King Cynthia King 
Bill King Brooks King 
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May I ask you please to consider the following comments 
_and to invite discussion of them if they have not been 
discussed? 


Tower Road is an Inner Road 

The proposed temporary restriction on turning 
‘north from Route 117 onto Lincoln Road from east or 
west might fail to limit commuter traffic through the 
‘center of town unless the same restriction is put on 
Tower road. Tower Road has previously been designated 
/as a detour when Route 117 was under repair. It is 
‘familiar to many commuters, who use it when snow or 
\tie-ups clog Lincoln Road. 

Tower Road is narrow, curvy, and in some 
| stretches rather densely populated, with blind driveways. 
| The curve at the intersection with Pierce Hill Road is a 
close-call tire-squealer when strangers get on it. I suspect 
many Tower Road residents would hate to see the road 
made more familiar, hence used more frequently even 
after the Lincoln Road restrictions are lifted. 


a 


Traffic is People 
Whoever said at the March town meeting that 


education is the key to traffic control was right. Until 
this town gets its own residents and employees, -- all of 
them-- in the habit of observing the speed limits, we can’t 
expect out-of-towners to do so. Speed is the problem. It 
increases the traffic noise by many decibels. Speeders 
are, as a lot, thoughtless to uncivil to downright rude and 
unsafe. A driver who dares to stop at a crosswalk risks 
being rear-ended by a tailgating speeder. 

Thus, signs and markings won’t be effective 
without enforcement. Spot-checking won’t do it. En- 
forcement costs money. Lincoln must make up its mind 
to pay the cost of maintaining a reasonably peaceful town 
and road network. 


John Carley 
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We are writing to you to express our opinion on the 
proposed changes as outlined by the Planning Board. 
Let us begin by stating that we applaud the energy and 
attention that has been put towards addressing the traffic 
problem that the Town of Lincoln currently faces. We 
are all frustrated by the inability to exit our driveways, 
walk across roads at designated crosswalks, and the 
general speeding that occurs on a daily basis. However, 
we disagree with the "temporary changes" as outlined by 
the Planning Board. We firmly believe they will prove 
to be ineffective in reducing traffic in the Historic 
District of Lincoln, and will instead serve only to pro- 
mote disagreement among residents. 


I. The "No Left Turn 7-9 a.m." from Route 117 onto 
Lincoln Road will not be prevent traffic from using 
Lincoln Road. Cars will take one of the following 
routes: 
A. Left onto Route 126, right onto Codman 
Road, left onto Lincoln Road; 
B. Left onto Codman Road (near Drumlin 
Farm), right onto Lincoln Road; 
C. Left onto Tower Road, right onto Lincoln 
Road; 
D. Left onto Weston Road, straight on Silver 
Hill Road, right onto Trapelo Road. 

The only part of Lincoln Road that will benefit from 
this traffic restriction is the stretch from Route 117 to 
the Codman Road intersection near the Police/Fire 
station. This will be at the expense of Route 126, Cedar 
Road, Hillside Road, Codman Road, Tower Road, 
Weston Road, and Silver Hill Road. 


II. The "Right Turn Only 7-9 a.m." from Lincoln Road 
onto Route 117 will also be ineffective in diverting traffic 
from Lincoln Road. Traffic will use routes B, C, and D 
as outlined in Section I above. Again, the stretch of 
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Lincoln Road from Route 117 to Codman Road will be 
the only area to benefit from this restriction, at the 
expense of Codman Road, Tower Road, Weston Road, 
and Silver Hill Road. 


Il. The "No Left Turn 7-9 a.m." from Route 126 
onto Baker Bridge Road, and the "No Left Turn 4:306:30 
p.m." from Sandy Pond Road onto Baker Bridge Road 
will also prove to be ineffective. Cars will instead 
continue on Route 126, turn left onto Codman Road, 
then left again onto Lincoln Road in the morning, and 
will perform the reverse in the evening. These two 
restrictions will actually increase the number of cars on 
Lincoln Road, rather than reduce them as cars will be 
rerouted from Baker Bridge Road and Sandy Pond Road 
to Lincoln Road. 

To summarize, the implementation of the restrictions 
discussed above simply will not achieve the stated goal 
of reducing traffic in the Historic District of Lincoln. In 
addition, traffic will be so frustrated by the changes that 
the speed will only increase as cars try to make up for 
lost time having to take round-about routes. The 
recommendations, as they currently stand, will only cause 
disagreement among the varying neighborhoods in 
Lincoln. In our opinion, the Town of Lincoln needs to 
work together to solve the traffic dilemma. 

We offer two recommendations to help reduce traffic 
throughout the entire Town of Lincoln, both of which 
focus on slowing down traffic. 

1) The speed limit should be strictly enforced on a 
regular basis through the use of police cruisers stationed 
at strategic locations during each rush hour period; 

2) The citizens of Lincoln must adhere to the speed 
limit without exception. Simply put, if we don’t, we 
cannot expect others to. 

__ If traffic gets the message that driving through Lincoln 
will be a slow commute, it will think twice about cutting 
through town. 

To conclude, we are opposed to the "temporary 
changes" as outlined by the Planning Board. They will 
not only be ineffective in reducing the traffic flow 
‘through the Historic District of Lincoln, but they will 
also promote disagreement between Lincoln residents 
Over an issue on which we should be united. 


Phyllis and David Clark 


Fie hi eh OM « 


The conservation trails and rural nature of our com- 
‘munity resulted from diligent long-term efforts by 
farsighted individuals who examined everything but the 
lines on the map. They "went out of the box" to 
‘imagine and then create the environment that the 
citizens of Lincoln had envisioned. Let us keep this 
farsighted communal approach alive but examine the 
lines on the map. 


The Lincoln Road repaving will inconvenience all of 
us and, in particular, the "army of ants" that streams 
along in excess of 35 mph every morning. Of course, 
we need a school zone, additional stops, and some 
additional signage in Lincoln, but "no left turns" and 
other markings amount to little more than a short-term 
experiment and band-aids for the center. Such reme- 
dies are local and they certainly don’t address the 
regional and systemic transportation issues that can only 
get worse — Route 128 development will see to that! 

We must create long-term regional solutions. I hope 
that Lincoln’s, and our neighboring communities’, 
citizens and elected officials can focus the emotions 
that the inconvenience is certain to cause toward 
constructive ends that we all share: long-term and 
regionalized traffic planning, protection of conservation 
lands and historic landmarks, and enforcement of our 
traffic laws. The "ring-route" conceived of years ago is 
no longer possible, but we can facilitate the traffic flow 
around Lincoln and Concord by fixing Crosby’s Corner! 
The Town of Concord has expressed a strong desire to 
fix this area because of the many serious accidents. 
Concord is also negotiating with the state to close their 
landfill and reroute a small portion of Route 126 in 
order to increase pedestrian safety at Walden Pond. 

Concord and Lincoln should mobilize and plan for 
the future of Walden Pond’s ambiance, traffic on 
Routes 2 and 126, and regionalize our collective 
thinking about conservation and the quality of life that 
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is our local heritage. 

I support the Planning Board’s recommendations but 
view the concept of meetings with Concord and Lincoln 
town-wide conference as even more important. Such a 
Traffic, Safety, and Quality of Life Conference should, 
indeed must, be an inexorable part of the governance 
system. The Conference should be jointly sponsored by 
the Selectmen and the Planning(s) and an agenda item 
for discussion and budget in our next Town Meeting(s). 
If the Conference is part of the governance system, 
then its outcome will become directives instead of 
recommendations for consideration. 


Tom Heller 
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I have three suggestions regarding the traffic on the 
roads in Lincoln: 
1. The YIELD sign at the intersection of Silver Hill 
Road and Weston Road should be switched over to 
Weston Road. People driving in at a sharp angle and 
turn from Weston Road should YIELD to the people 
driving straight on Silver Hill Road. As it is now, the 
people driving straight on Silver Hill Road rarely obey 
the YIELD sign so it is a dangerous intersection. The 
people driving on Weston Road will be much more 
likely to obey the YIELD sign because they must 
TURN either left or right at that point. 
2. There should be SLOW/CURVE signs on both sides 
of Conant Road where it approaches and passes 
Browning Lane. There have been accidents on this 
curve, and many near-misses. Sometimes people have 
crashed into the mailboxes and telephone pole there. 
3. In general, we should all drive more slowly and 
carefully on all Lincoln roads. Perhaps we should 
reduce the speed limit to 25 mph or less everywhere in 
-town. Let the speeders drive elsewhere! 


Sincerely yours, 


Florence W. Freed 
16 Browning Lane 
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Considerable talk these days centers on something 
called "the quality of life." Those words can mean 
different things to different people, but most of us 
agree that life in Lincoln is of very high quality. 
Beginning after World War II, as Lincoln and _ sur- 
‘rounding towns began to turn into bedroom communi- 
ties for commuters, the quality of life in Lincoln began 
to deteriorate in an important way — increased use of 
our roads. 

There are several main routes of automobile traffic 
through Lincoln which are used by residents of Lincoln 


and nearby towns on their way to and from work: 
primarily South Great Road, Concord Road, Cambridge 
Turnpike, Lincoln/Bedford and Sandy Pond/Trapelo 
Roads. Now, in 1994, we have rush hours on these 
routes twice daily that seriously affect the quality of 
our lives. The noise, the congestion, the difficulty of 
getting out of our own driveways or side roads during 
the rush hours are all negatives. Although the accident 
rate in our town hasn’t been out of line, the prospect 
of personal injury, or death, has become more likely as 
congestion has worsened. Observation shows that most 
cars passing through carry only the driver. This 
suggests that car-pooling would be a plus. 

Assuming that the problem of identifying car owners 
can be overcome, legally, a friendly letter something 
like the following might be productive: 
seal #1 

The residents of Lincoln want you to know that we 
understand the necessity of including Lincoln in your 
route to and from work. We realize that you want to 
use the shortest and least time-consuming way of 
making the trip. We’re also sure that you want to do 
this safely, in compliance with posted limits and with 
minimum impact on the people who life here, just as 
you would doubtless feel about people driving through 
your own town. All we are asking for is your coopera- 
tion in just a few ways: 

e Always make safety your prime consideration. 

e Always fasten seat belts, even if you have air bags. 
e Please observe posted speed limits and STOP 
signs. 

e Be sure to stay in your lane, at all times. 

e Always use turn signals. 

e Never tail-gate. 

e When there’s an obstruction in your lane, always 
allow approaching cars to pass first. 

e Avoid routing via narrow, winding roads. 

e Carefully consider all options for car-pooling. 
Come on, folks! We’re all in this together. Let’s try 
to make uncommon courtesy a bit more common! 


Sincerely yours, 
(a signature)" 


I think that some such approach might well produce 
some surprising, and gratifying results. 


Yours truly, 


Bill Poisson 
138 Lexington Road 
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I am unable to attend the public hearings this month on 
the Traffic Management plan but do want to register my 
opinion with you on the proposed changes to Lincoln 
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Road. I support most of the ideas except the No Left 
_ Turn 7-9 a.m. restriction from Route 117 

onto Lincoln Road. This is a bad idea since it will only 

divert traffic onto two other roads that are more residen- 
tial in character and likely more dangerous: Conant 

Road, and Route 126 to Codman Road. Most of the 

traffic will probably divert to turning left from 117 onto 
126 (a difficult maneuver since the intersection is not 
| wide enough), up to 126 to Codman Road and create a 
| long queue all along the Codman Farm lands at the stop 
sign. The best place for this through traffic is on the 
_ route it now travels (117 to Lincoln Road) from a public 
_ safety standpoint. 

A better idea is the proposal to install a four-way 

_ stop (or even better and safer, a traffic light) at the 

_Lincoln/Codman Road intersection. This change alone 
will discourage through traffic and move it back onto 
numbered routes. 

Thank you for the opportunity to express my 

concerns. 


Sincerely, 


Peter H. Guldberg 


Meh Ie! Hy 


We all know about the love affair we have all had 
with automobiles and we all know this is likely to contin- 
ue and that traffic will increase each year until finally we 
realize there must be more effective emphasis on alterna- 
_tive means of transportation. More use of the train, 
buses, required car pooling all seem to be feasible first 
' steps. 

If we as a town "give up" on the numbered routes 
_and continue to direct traffic onto them, we hasten the 
‘day when the state will recognize these routes have 
‘reached capacity and measures will be taken to increase 
that capacity. This will include adding lanes by widening, 
traffic lights at some intersections and ironically no left 
hand turns from smaller roads onto the newly widened 
ones. 

The Traffic Management Committee has made 
‘short sighted and unfair recommendations in trying to 
‘solve traffic problems by increasing traffic on the so- 
called numbered routes. People live on these roads and 
have individual driveways just like other roads in town. 
To contrive to increase traffic on the numbered routes in 
‘order to reduce traffic on other town roads is just a 

‘subtle way of saying "traffic may increase but not in front 
‘of my house." 

As for protection in the historic center of town, it 
should be remembered that the numbered roads are 
historic too, much more historic than many other roads 
in town. The curving alignments, frequent I8th and early 
I9th century houses, Walden Pond, Lee’s Bridge and 


Revolutionary War sites all make these numbered roads 
worthy of historic preservation. Let us not destroy them 
in order to save the other roads. It won’t work. The only 
solution is to press for alternative means of transporta- 
tion. 


Sincerely yours, 


Max Mason 
ee ee ee ee 


The meeting last night was an excellent one. 
Congratulations! It is always impressive to hear the di- 
versity of ideas represented by fellow citizens so elo- 
quently expressed. 

I remained silent with respect to the report of our 
rump group because its balanced perspective somehow 
seemed less relevant than hearing individual perspectives. 
Virtually all of the ideas expressed in it came out in one 
form or another anyhow. Moreover, you did have the 
opportunity to hear from several of its members. Howev- 
er, I do hope that you and other Planning Board mem- 
bers will consider the report during your deliberations. 
Traffic management is complex, and there is no quick fix. 
Any short-term "experiment," needs be, must be built into 
a longer range plan. The model provided by the Conser- 
vation Commission is one that appeals to me. 

With respect to the major issues that surfaced last 
night, my opinions are as follows: 

(1) A mission or philosophy statement needs to be 
formulated to guide traffic management activities. This 
should be accompanied by specific objectives for short- 
term and longer-term action plans. 

(2) The process you develop will be extraordinarily 
important. This begins with full cooperation between 
relevant town boards (P.B. and B. of S. at a minimum), 
adequate involvement of citizens, and collaboration with 
neighboring communities. Tom Heller’s ideas make a lot 
of sense - I ride in the same boat. The public hearings 
you've scheduled are a good first step but are likely to be 
insufficient to reach representative groups of citizens. Is 
there any possibility for well-publicized neighborhood 
meetings or a "hotline" in addition? Creative use of the 
Lincoln Journal and mailings will also help. 

(3) The importance of coordinated short-term and long- 
term planning is critical. Russ takes an extreme position 
on this, but there is a lot of sense in what he says. If the 
Lincoln Road project is delayed (as well it may be), 
couldn’t we use this time to begin a long-term planning 
process and to integrate your "experiment" into it? At 
the very least, we could take advantage of this extra time 
to more fully involve and better educate the citizenry. 

Good luck. Please let me know how I can be of 
help. 


Bill Stason 
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Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
508-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


LINCOLN 
AUTOMOTIVE 
' NC. FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS 


of 


Expert 
Foreign & Domestic 
Auto Repair 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 


concentration and breathing. 


Monday Evening 

6:00 - Beginner 

7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 

9:30 - Basic 

11:30 - Chair Exercises 


wk ok oe FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY *& *& © 


FMC CCMPUTERIZED 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 
MICHELIN c=) 


BRIDGESTON 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


| ROAD SERVICE ® TOWING SERVICE | 
170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], LINCOLN. MASS. 
eo 259-0332 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 
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Selectmen Notes 


Selectmen Harriet S. Todd (Chairman) 
John S. Kerr, II 
Peter Sugar 


The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 

night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 

Offices building and are open to the public. Although a 

lot of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


An Open Letter 


As the Selectmen’s "traffic liaison," I am writing 
because of the current vigorous discussion taking place 
on traffic. The Planning Board had been holding a 
series of hearings on the topic, using, as a basis, the 
1988 Traffic Management Plan for the Town, and the 
opportunity presented by the repaving of Lincoln Road 
at the center of town about to occur. 

If it was true in 1983 that, to quote "the dominant 
issues...were related to roads and traffic...presenting the 
most ominous prospects for the Town both presently 
and in the future," these remarks are even more 
appropriate today. Traffic is continuing to increase, 
with drivers seeking to find ways to circumvent blockag- 
es on other roads, both temporary and permanent. At 
the same time it would be equally correct to state, 
from this writer’s perspective, that "no town is an 
island"; we must learn to live with our neighboring 
communities, and where we face difficulties affecting all 
of us, we must make every attempt to resolve these in 
a collegial manner. The problems often lie in a 
regional context and thus will need several years for 
resolution. Only by showing respect to others can we 
expect the same respect to be shown to us. 

This last is surely equally relevant to our own 
citizens. Lincoln has a number of streets and roads 
which are back-ways, passing through our town as do 


This letter was written prior to 
the meeting on traffic on June 29. 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


the numbered highways. While it may benefit some to 
reduce the traffic on these collector roads, the feeling 
is not shared by all. What is an underlying fact is that 
these same collector roads are not on our periphery. 
Were we to restrict the traffic on them by some means 
or other, we would impact those of our citizens who 
live on the edges of Lincoln, beyond the collector 
roads. We, all of us, have equal rights to access the 
center of Lincoln at all times of the day: to shop, go 
to Town Hall, the Library, or wherever. 

What I am trying to address is consensus, which 
then brings me to process. It is often said that the 
Town does things the "Lincoln" way. What this means 
to me above all is the ability to express our individual 
concerns, listen to every viewpoint with respect and, 
only after having done so, come to a conclusion. We 
have often succeeded in the past, following the process, 
and have failed when we bypassed it in our haste to 
reach a particular goal. 

The Planning Board has initiated a traffic process 
recently. What has struck many of our citizens is that 
there were series of proposals, which appeared to be 
contrary to a particular neighborhood’s interest. | 
believe that we should congratulate the Planning Board 
for initiating concrete discussions on traffic. At the 
same time I would like to state, both for myself and 
for my colleagues on the Board of Selectmen, that we 
regard these proposals as trial balloons, important for 
discussion purposes but not to be finalized until we 
have heard from all interested citizens, and a consensus 
is reached as to which, if any, of the proposals should 
be implemented. The next step is for the Selectmen 
and Planning Board to discuss the initial hearings and 
formulate an inclusive process to deal with the traffic 
issues. We will continue to listen very hard to every 
viewpoint and would urge every one of you to come to 
our joint hearings and speak to us about your concerns. 


Peter C. Sugar, Selectman 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


| Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


617-259-8034 


Nobody 
does it better” 
when it comes to 

“Service 


anking. 


BayBank’ 


Member FDIC 
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where the stars remain brighter than the streetlights, and where good land and a fair town sustain us, 


now and always.” ...JSK 
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A very spacious 9-room Colonial in a lovely family neighborhood. 
Fantastic family room with built-ins; private master suite with 
separate dressing area; beautiful hardwood floors throughout; 
walk-out basement with fireplace; private setting. A wonderful 
home for entertaining! 


MESS) 329,000) 


LINCOLN 


LAND: 2 acres in a prime location! Lovely park-like setting. 


MLS $325,000 
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Cooley’s Famous October . 
Dinnerware 
Sale 


Save on Dinnerware 


and accessories For any purchase 
over S200 at sale prices, 


y) (- ( 0 Of take an additional 5% off. 


off the list price of these 
prestigious manufacturers’ 
patterns on display in our store: 
All Wedgwood, Royal Doulton, 
Royal Worcester, Villeroy 
& Boch, Lenox, Spode, 
Royal Copenhagen, 
Portmeirion, 
and many others. 
Save on place settings, 
open stock, and accessories, too! 


Herend, Christofle, 
and Chase are not included in this sale. 


Fine china 
and 
casualware 


Our sale includes 
Special Orders 


If a sale pattern is not in stock you 
may order any item or combination of 
items at 20% off manufacturers’ list 
price. No minimum order. Deposit is 
required. Discounts apply only to orders 

placed at the time of sale. 


All orders must be placed in person. 
)4 No phone orders, please. Cooley S 
Ya 


eo CHINA, GLASS, GIFTS 
WELLESLEY | CONCORD 
Mon.-Sat 9:30-5:30, Thurs. ‘til 7 ARKI Mon.-Sat. 9-5, Thurs. 'til 8 
84 Central St. FREE P NG 9 Walden St. 


AMEX, VISA, MC, DISCOVER, COOLEYS CHARGE 
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When there's just no room to take 
your best friend on vacation call 


PAW'S AT HOME 


PET SITTING 


(The Kennel Alternative) 


(508) 897-PAWS 


MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 
School and College Consulting Service 


Bonny Musinsky 


- College Counseling 
- Private School Admissions 
- Residential Treatment Centers 


Member:IECA 617/899-S759 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articl 
and letters from its readers. On request, 
the writer’s name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
We welcome the submission of 
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Dear Readers, 


We dedicate the cover to Dave Donaldson. As this issue goes to the printers, our thoughts are with 
Lynn and her family. 


The cover photograph was taken by Carl Zakszewski who owns Light of the World Photography. 
Carl is a self-made photographer who has been here in Lincoln for six years. His specialty is 
weddings. As a matter of fact he took this picture of Flint’s Fields dressed in a tux on the way to 
a wedding. These fields have been under cultivation since the mid-1600’s and still today the Flints 
are farming them. There is a sense of continuity to see the fields in use and a walker trudging the 
path above the fields. 


In this particular issue, one is able to "tour" Alaska, the Codman House as well as the construction 
on our school grounds. The articles are as varied as our readers. 


Happy Reading! . 
Ae 
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lOLD UNFAMILIAR} 
GARDEN? 


ALLOW ME TO ACQUAINT YOU. 
I CAN IDENTIFY PLANTS. 
MAP PLANTINGS. 
RECOMMEND MAINTENANCE 

PROCEDURES. 
DESIGN NEW GARDENS. 
ADVISE ON TREE & SHRUB 
SELECTION. 
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D&S CONTRACTING 
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ROBIN WILKERSON 
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The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. iB: 


*Posters and Prints »* Photo Albums 
¢ Large selection of wood frames | 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the | 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


experience. 
Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 
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Dine 


i 478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 


Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
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What’s Up with Charlie? 


_ Charles P. Kindleberger is in his eightieth decade and living at 
_ Brookhaven with his wife Sara. His columns appear regularly in this 
_ magazine. However, when not penning a column for us, he has dabbled 
in economics and education, having been on the faculty at M.I.T. and 
In 1991 he published his autobiography, The Life of an 
Economist. To find out more, we suggest you check page 1876 in Who’s 


Brandeis. 


Who in America! 


X X X - Very Old 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


I happened to see - or rather be sent a copy of a 


letter from A to B, telling B to be pleasant to me be- 


cause, among other things, I was "very old.". That hap- 
pens to be true, but it is not apparent to me that Miss 
Manners would approve of coming right out with the 


truth in this circumstance. A is a European, and English 


is his third language, so he may be forgiven. The expres- 
sion, however, produced a wince - in French a frisson, 
and led me to wonder how A would have written if he 
was an Anglo-Saxon. 


Here are samples: 
senior citizen (I hope not. Too namby-pamby) 


long in the tooth 
well along in years 


right elderly 
retired some years ago 


deep in the white-haired set 

ancient of days, who liveth reigned in glory (from a 
hymn of my choir-boy days, seventy years ago), also 
for the French, ancien 

‘more French - viellard 

octogenarian - I used to think that as one moved into 

_ one’s ninth decade one was a nonagenarian, but an 

| 80-year old bristled at this, checked a couple of 
dictionaries, and proved that I was, for once, wrong. 

old-codger - not clear to me what codging is, as 
opposed to cadging, but I like it better than very old. 
Very old is best in single-malt whisky. 
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ABLE WAS I ERE I GOT FULL 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


This screed some months ago worked on suffixes. 
The subject is not entirely exhausted. Recently, 
attention turned to two more "able" and "ful". "Able" 
is attached to a verb, and means capable of. "Ful" is 
attached to a noun and signifies endowed with that 
quality. Both lists produce adjectives. As before, the 
game is to fill out an alphabet. In the case of "ful", it 
is sometimes to substitute "less" for the opposite. With 
"able", the opposite sometimes required "un". 


Able Ful 
adorable artful (artless) 
bearable beautiful 
capable 
dutiable dutiful 
employable eventful 
friable fearful (fearless) 
graceful (graceless) 
huggable hateful 
inimitable 
joyful (joyless) 
kissable 
laughable 
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Moving Right Along. since July 4th! 


(and there were 11 more not shown here!) 


tec 


tur 


LINCOLN Lincoln’s only Brick Antique overlooks 
truly beautiful fields! On Lincoln Road....$937,500 


LINCOLN Picture-perfect Cape atop a gentle rise! 
A family house. On Beaver Pond Road....$449,000 


LINCOLN: 4 bdrm Acorn Contemp is tucked away 
but land opens up! On Concord Road.... $520,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI 


Proprietor W. Robert Pearmain Betty Speer Kimnach Jeannine Taylor 
Marion Donnell Eleanor Fitzgerald Mikki Lipsey 
Muriel Schildbach Lida Armstrong Avrial Young 


Exclusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 = OUP, est In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


146 OLN RD « LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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Moving Right Alone £Gy since July 4th! 


(and there were 11 more not shown here!) 


LINCOLN This updated, inviting Gambrel Cape 
is pristine! On Blueberry Lane. Asking $469,000 


LINCOLN Field, river & pond views w/out peer 
in Lincoln! On So. Great Rd. Asking $1,450,000 


LINCOLN Tastefully finishd new 8 rm Colonial! ir 


Corner of Bypass Road & Rte 2. Asking $349,900 S 


LINCOLN Contemp refurbished in 1990's seems 
like new! On South Great Road. Asking $299,000 


LINCOLN "The condo experts" have sold 9 units 
(to 9/2/94) @ 4 communities! From $125-$425,000 


Exclusive Affiliate 


HEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
SrOUuP/,west 


NCOLN RD - LINCOLN, MA 0 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 
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TRUCKING 


i REC UOTING! AND 
RUBBISH DISPOSAL 


SERVICE 


617 899-6000 


24 -HOUR ANSWERING SERVICE 
RECYCLING BINS PROVIDED 
WEEKLY SERVICE AT YOUR DOOR 


John Ryan Weston, MA 02193 


* Try our services for two months, and we 


will give you one months service FREE, 
(New customers only) 
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manageable mindful (mindless) 

notable neglectful 

potable playful 

quotable 

rentable 

salable sinful (sinless) 
tearful 

usable 

viable vengeful 

winnable wistful 
youthful 
zestful 


Readers are invited to fill in blanks left by the 
unable Charles P. Kindleberger. 


VALIANT IS THE WORD .... 
by Charles P. Kindleberger 


As an avuncular grandfather, I have nieces 
named Carrie and Cary, and a granddaughter also 
Carrie. Before retirement, I had a colleague of 

Christian name Cary, a male (no "e"). In yesteryear, 
there was a trade-union organizer of electrical workers, 
_if memory serves, named Jim Carey (with "e"). There 
is also a NYC fleet of airport limousines named Carey. 
| Who cares? Once thoughts start along these 
| lines, it’s hard to stop. Dentists work on caries. I had 
_a roommate at college named Kerr, pronounced cur, 
but Deborah Kerr the actress, Scottish, was called Carr. 
Bill Carr, who held the quarter-mile world record for 
a year, from 1932 to 1933, was a friend. The French 
drink is something called Kir. 
) But back to Carrie. This all started with carry, 
"the verb, although there is a noun, carry, as in the 
Inston of a shell, ball or voice over a distance. I 
achieved three meanings of "carry-on", two of "carry- 
but", but was unable to produce more multiples with 
peer, back, under, in, up, down, etc. 

Carry-on is the benign command an officer gives 
Paco he surprises enlisted men at play; the luggage 
brought into the cabin of the airplane, not checked 
(perhaps in a "carry-all"); and the cavorting of youth, as 

‘described by seniors when the former are raising hell 
(such carryings-on!). Distinguish all three from carrion. 

Carry-out is done to instructions or orders. It 

can be used as an alternative to take-out for Chinese 
or pizza, usually cash and carry. But I like to think of 

an eminent professor, whose wife, asked what he did in 
jthe house, said "He brings in the money and carries 
‘jout the garbage." 

| In movies, in my family we go for CG: child 
‘\guidance. A daughter tells me I am too old to see the 
‘movie "Carrie." 
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MULTI-PURE ™ 


WATER PURIFIERS 


oO “Best Buy” in water purification 
CONSUMER DIGEST Magazine 
(July-August ‘94) 


CONSUMER REPORTS rated as 
the most effective under-sink filter 
for removal of lead. 


BREAD & CIRCUS calls MULTI-PURE ™ 
the “State of the Art” in water purification. 


System installs easily and removes lead, 
chlorine, bacteria, and over 100 volatile 
organic chemicals. 


Try a portable unit in your home for one week at no charge 
call Jud & Judith (617) 259-8880 
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Available at the Town 

Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 Library 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 Taped by Bob Stecher 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 
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MCKnight’S Nursery... 


ey 
re 


>, Rt. 117, Weston/Lincoin Line 259-8884 

Noe 

oe FALL IS FOR PLANTING 

Wh 

ony 

SS } LARGE SELECTION OF FALL BULBS AND HARDY MUMS 
is 

of ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 

ae Azalea Forsythia Burning Bush 


AN 


EVERGREENS 
Hemlock Yew Juniper Andromeda Rhododendron 


LAWN & GARDEN SUPPLIES 
Grass Seed Fertilizer Lime Pine Bark Mulch 


OPEN WEEKDAYS _§&a.m. - 6p.m. 


SATURDAY 8a.m. - 5p.m. SUNDAYS 9Qa.m. - 5p.m. 
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Farm Tour Crib Sheet, Continued 


by Suze Craig 
Dear Heidi and Jeff: 


Now that we’ve gotten as far as hay-fragrant Barn B in 
our conversational stroll around Codman Community 
Farms, I ask the kids to sit down on the floor, forming a 
circle. The adults gratefully collapse onto any solitary hay 
bales which offer themselves as benches. I drop a bale, 
one that looks solid, into the center of the circle. The 
children and I ping-pong questions and answers, the so- 
phistication of the exchange depending directly on the age 
of the kids. I lead off, and the pace quickens. 

“Who eats hay?” 

“Cows.” 

aa Qiu es 

“Sheep!” 

Lup. 

“Uh, monkeys?” 

“I suspect they’d rather have the grass fresh, like salad.” 

Goals. 

“Yup. And who else?” 

If I’m lucky, a sliver of silence. If I’m not, suggestions 
from rabbits (“ Yup, especially alfalfa”) to an overly help- 
_ ful “My cat Sneakers eats grass sometimes.” 

But if I’m lucky, the silent moment comes and then I 
can grin, “Elephants! Fifty bales a day.” 
A brief explanation of how hay is made—directed at 

_ the entire audience—many members of the tour find use- 

_ ful. The adults generally raise eyebrows over the hidden 

complexity of the process, the mass of equipment used. 

Oh, they repeat, discovering in a new, inexorable way, of 

_course, “Make hay when the sun shines.’ The kids take 

entirely for granted the haymaker’s complete dependency 

on the higher, stronger, frequently capricious powers that 
control the whole procedure. 
If any of the machines are in or around the barns, so 
much the better. To appreciate their girth and complexity 
one should see them close up, silent, waiting. 
Hay 
Make sure everybody understands what it is, ie., dried 

_grasses—no need to go into flavors of alfalfa, timothy, 

orchard grass, or clover, unless someone actually asks 

about them. 

_ © Takes 2 to 3 dry, sunny, consecutive days; Farm 
Manager and Assistant Farm Manager have no need 
to go to Atlantic City or Las Vegas for gambling 
thrills. 

¢ Day one: cut the grass after the dew has dried, using 
a tractor and rotary mower/conditioner. 

¢ Day two: turn the hay using a tractor and tedder, a 
machine that turns and flips the long drying airy 
tangles, exposing the damper sides to the high sun. 
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¢ Day three: pull the now dried grasses into windrows, 
with tractor and hayrake, then pick them up in tidy, 
compressed bales with tractor, baling machine 
equipped with kicker, and enormous hay wagon. 
That’s an impressive parade of machines to see at 
Steady clacking, ground-covering work, especially 
in the handkerchief-sized field known as the Don- 
aldson Pocket. 

The kids listen, usually looking more and more care- 
fully at the bale in the center of the ring. I always show 
them the two parallel strings which encircle the bale, 
holding the books, or smaller masses of hay which mat 
together. When the strings break they come apart like thick 
pages. And I give a lesson in two-handed bale lifting, one 
hand on either string, with staggered fists to better control 
the unwieldiness. After guessing at its weight, the younger 
groups delight in lifting a bale together. The older groups, 
girls just as much as boys, want to have individual bouts 
at bale elevating, to see if they can hoist the fifty-pounder. 

Historical buffs will appreciate your explanations of the 
wooden pegs and beams of Barn B. Built during the 
1840’s, it’s the middle-aged of the three barns, and if you 
peer up carefully you can see a long narrow black metal 
track slung up under the ridgepole. This track was used 
with rope and a horse fork to load hay in the barn back 
before balers had been invented. It was stored loose then, 
and the horse fork, so called because of its attachment to 
a horse, rose as the horse moved forward. Out he’d walk 
and the fork, now a portable haystack, moved back along 
the track. When the load reached the desired mow, the 
farmer or whoever was managing the operation whoa-ed 
the horse and tripped the fork, which then dropped the 
hay—whoosh. 

On to Barn C, the youngest of the trio, built in the 
1860’s. The adults exclaim over the Farm Store (self- 
serve, open 365 days a year because we’re a working 
farm), and enjoy a peek in the egg fridge, then the beef and 
veal and pork and lamb freezers. A perfect opportunity to 
pass out price lists. The kids run to the caged rabbits 
(George & Martha, named for hippos, not historical fig- 
ures). Be reminded so you can remind them that the 
wheeled toys—tricycles and tractor, and so on—stay in- 
side the barn. 

Out and down the stairway to the veal calves. I’ll bet 
you'll find yourselves talking more with the adults here; 
the kids want hands on time with the calves, who normally 
oblige. 

Facts for Kids 

¢ Calves will suck on anything, your hand, your shirt, 
your elbow. Sucking is a strong instinct and no, they 
won’t hurt you even if it does feel odd. If it bothers 
you, just stand back so they can’t reach you. 

¢ Feel the horns—bumps on the forehead. 

* Most cattle have a couple of magic spots—on either 
side of the head, just behind the jaw. Scratch with 
both hands and watch the calf stretch out his head, 
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SPECIAL EXPEDITIONS 


DE (ak rab OFFERS THE TRAVELER 
STATION A WORLD OF POSSIBILITIES 


Since 1979, Special Expeditions has been offering intellectually curious 
travelers a thoughtful and adventurous way of experiencing the world. 
Every Special Expeditions journey is dedicated to the spirit of discovery. 


Let their accomplished naturalists, historians or archaeologists share 
their Knowledge with you. A spirit of adventure, binoculars, a pair of 
walking shoes are the only gear needed for a Special Expeditions Journey: 


EXPLORING THE NATURAL TREASURES OF COSTA RICA - PANAMA 
EXPLORE ALASKA'S COASTAL WILDERNESS 
JOURNEY UP THE AMAZON 
FABLED ISLANDS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 
AMONG THE GREAT WHALES: BAJA CALIFORNIA - SEA OF CORTEZ 
ARCTIC NORWAY AND SPITSBERGEN 


FOR INFORMATION CALL 259-1200 
2 Lewis Street Lincoln, MA 01773 


O 
Coe DRUMLIN FARM (4 ‘je 


Harvest Days 


Saturday, October 8 Sunday, October9 Monday, October 10 
10am-4pm 
An annual Fund-raising Celebration of the Harvest with: 
Bluegrass, Folk and Country Music 
Children's Games and Crafts 


Demonstrations including Cider Pressing, Cow Milking, Buttermaking 
Crafts including Spinning, Weaving, Blacksmithing, Pottery, and more. 
Food, Hayrides, Farm Produce, Farm Animals, Wildlife and 

Lots of Fun! 


Adults: $6/Member, $8/Non-Member 

Children: $6/Member, $5/Non-Member 
Seniors: $6/Member, $5/Non-Member 
Children under age 3 Free 
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sometimes close his eyes because he likes being 
scratched there. 

* Cattle have four stomachs but at birth, the only 
stomach that really works well is the one that deals 
with milk. So it’s no use offering grass; they 
wouldn’t know what to do with it as they’ve never 
eaten any. 

Facts for Adults 
These Holstein veal calves are by-products of the milk 
industry. Some 11 million bull calves are born each year 
(a cow must give birth to produce milk [always include 
this fact as many farm tourees don’t know understand how 
a cow’s milk comes about; I guess they think one uses the 
tail as a pump handle]) and as they are dairy animals, 
would develop into mediocre, therefore commercially 
unviable, beef. [You hope here that your listeners remem- 
ber what they’ve learned about beef cattle vs. dairy cattle. ] 

Typically, the dairy farmer sells bull calves to a dealer. 

The dairyman will wait three days after the animal’s birth, 
enabling the animals to consume their dams’ antibody- 
producing colostrum (not salable anyway). CCF buys 
‘from the dealer who brings them in on a truck. Here they 
spend between three and four months drinking our Line- 
yack- and Devon-produced milk from bottle and bucket 
ind then become veal scaloppine. 
__ The animals are kept separately in hutches and pens for 
ome time-proven reasons: 
¢ Farm staff can monitor individual food intake and 
health. Thus they can ensure each calf gets the exact 
quantity of food he needs. They also know immedi- 
ately who suffers scours (diarrhea) or any other 
health problem and can easily treat the animal. 
¢ Larger space is not an issue because the calves 
don’ t—in fact, can’t—graze. And it’s easier to keep 

a smaller space manure-free, thus healthier for the 

animal. 
© Hutches all face south to get maximum sun and 

when life is too hot (or when he’s bored with kids 
patting and hornbud rubbing and general scratch- 

ing), the calf retires to the coolness of the interior. 
| When interest in the calves wanes, there is a natural 
ravitation to the oldest of the structures, Barn A, built in 
€ 1790’s. People usually want to know what the stan- 
ions are for and are intrigued by the—for its size—enor- 
ous 10" by 10" supporting timbers. If anyone really 
-vants to see farm rhythm, I tell him or her to come back 

ound 3:30 or 4 to see milking and chores. 

On to the pigs. If you’re lucky, various generations and 
exes will be up and about—verify ages with Assistant 
arm Manager Anne or Farm Manager Larry. 
acts for Kids 
* A newborn piglet weights about a pound. In six 

months it’ll weigh around 250 to 300. To a kid 

who’s really listening: “How much did you weigh 

when you were six months old? Betcha not 300 

pounds.” 


* Their reputation for dirtiness is unfair; unlike any 
other livestock they always poop in the same spot, 
usually as far from where they sleep and eat and 
drink as possible. 

* Pigs can’t sweat; they have no sweat glands. And 
they really feel the heat. So when the weather gets 
hot they cool off by finding mud. 

* Yes, they do “pig out,” in the sense that, like hu- 
mans, they are omnivorous and given the opportu- 
nity, will eat lots. But—they’re not so dumb they 
eat too much and get sick. 

Facts for Adults 

¢ The gestation period for swine is three months, three 
weeks, and three days. 

¢ Swine are the most efficient livestock converters of 
feed to meat, and they are very good at using up 
waste and by-products; think of medieval swine- 
herds driving pigs through oak forests for the 
acorns. 

¢ The animals you see here are Tamworths, a minor 
breed. They’re long and lean and throw litters of 8 
to 10, facts that left them out of favor with commer- 
cial farmers in the 18th and 19th centuries, who 
were interested in lard and lots of it. They also 
wanted sows that would throw 12 and even 13 when 
they farrowed. The Tamworth remained unpopular, 
became a minor breed. But they’re good mothers 
and of course, now we’re all interested in lean— 
hence the presence of this minor breed at CCF 
today. 

The pigs make a good closer on the tour, but be fore- 
warned, much depends upon luck. If they are out and 
about, instead of down in the back hollow, the 700 pound 
sows impress everyone. Boris—if he’s on-stage—is even 
larger, and, if fortune smiles upon you, they’lI be able to 
see his tusks. 

Thanks again and again and again for volunteering. If 
the pay is nil there are sometimes certain benefits, but 
these are benefits that have to be recognized as such. You 
shouldn’t have much trouble. For example, the 4-month- 
old pigs usually provide some untoward entertainment, as 
they are always looking for a handout and are eager 
recipients of weeds or grass or nearby tomatoes. Ah, on 
one memorable morning a sly gust of wind sailed a 
kindergarten teacher’s beribboned straw boater over the 
fence. We all watched, mesmerized. One pig caught it up, 
another snatched it away from him, and a third swiped it 
from the second, shook it gleefully and then they dove in 
together and ate it. 

She took her loss with great equanimity; the kids 
howled with glee. Me, I was enchanted. 


Cheers— 
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Giselle Sampson -Fulbright 


Teacher Exchange 
Program 


Gisele Sampson is a French teacher at Lincoln- 
Sudbury Regional High School. She participated in the 
Fulbright program last year. The purpose of the Ful- 
bright Program is to promote mutual understanding 
between the people of the United States and the peoples 
of other countries through educational exchange. In 
exchanging positions with foreign teachers or administra- 
tors, Fulbright Teacher Exchange participants have the 
opportunity to live and work in the cultures of their host 
countries, gaining an understanding and appreciation of 
the similarities and the differences between nations. 
Alumni have said: "The international perspective which 
the Fulbright Teacher Exchange makes possible is 
something that we could not bring to our students in 
another way." "It was an experience of major significance 
in my life - both professional and private...Thank you." 

KKK 

On August 22, 1993, I left for Brittany, a region 
in the northwestern part of France, where I would spend 
a year teaching English at the Lycee de Kerneuzec in 
Quimperle. My exchange partner had arrived in the U.S. 
a few weeks earlier and was preparing to take over 
teaching my French classes at Lincoln-Sudbury. 

The question I was asked most during my year in 
France was, "Which school system do you prefer, the 
French or the American?" Actually it’s not a matter of 
preference - they are just totally different in philosophy, 
orientation and application. Surprisingly, however, the 
French students are similar to American adolescents. 
Some excel in school, other do not. Some are serious 
and motivated, others are not. 

In France, the educational system is based on a 
national curriculum. Accordingly all students, whether 
they live in Martinique, Tahiti or France, have the same 
educational objectives, i.e., to become assimilated in 
French culture and tradition. French history books begin 
with the phrase "Nos ancetres les Gaulois" " (Our ances- 
tors the Gauls) which emphasize the idea of unity and 
sameness. But is it really all the same and equal? There 
are many different textbooks which can be used for the 
same subject at the same level. Also teachers are 
permitted to use as many outside sources as they wish. 
There are national standards set for each subject at each 
level, but there is flexibility in the choice of material. 

It was not easy for me to accept this paradox, but 
then my French colleagues could not understand our lack 
of a national curriculum. In the U.S., we have a few 
federal guidelines, some state requirements, and local 
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school boards which set local graduation requirements. 
Teachers have local contracts and are evaluated by in- 
school administrators. In France, teachers are federal 
employees and have to earn a position in their preferred 
location. There are national inspectors. 

My French colleagues and I discussed these 
differences at length. The only conclusion we reached 
was that our acculturation makes it difficult to accept and 
understand our differences. The French system strives to 
produce citizens who reflect their culture. The American 


system is as diverse as its cultures. 
COMING SOON! 
EARLY 
and 
DIA. LATE 
=|" a by David Lloyd 
= = Garrison 


Selections from a 


lifetime of 
PUBLISHERS  Prsnelwning 
LINCOLN CENTER, MA 01773 and later 
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Available from the author or the Old Town Hall Exchang 


Another in our continuing series of distinctive 
private publications. Mary Ann Hales, Publisher 


THE LINCOLN/HANSCOM 
COUNCIL: 
Where do we fit in? 


PARENT ADVISORY 


Does this sound familiar? 

In late October, while shopping in Donelans, you run 
into an acquaintance whose child has just started kindergarten; 
you ask how Susie likes school, and her parent tells you that 
Susie loves school, but is a little bored because she is reading 
voraciously and she isn't being challenged. While pleased for 
Susie, you walk away feeling a little concerned for your 

_ Johnny, who is in first grade and is struggling with the 
hieroglyphics that he is assured is the English language. Is 
this just developmental differences, or should you be worried? 
_ If you do decide to worry, what do you do? 
| Well, if you're honest, you let yourself worry, and 

_ decide to talk to Johnny's teacher. His teacher assures you that 

_ while in the early stages of literacy, Johnny is progressing at a 
_ Nice rate and is working within his grade level. However, if 
_ you are still concerned, she will ask the reading specialist to do 
_ some assessments, and let you know. What do you do? 

We hope that you will call someone involved with 
the Lincoln/Hanscom Parent Advisory Council for Special 
_ Needs. However, that's probably the last thing that you would 
_ think to do. After all, Johnny doesn't have special needs, does 
_ he? 


Of course he does! Not in the traditional sense of the 
phrase, which most people associate with physical handicaps 
and severe developmental delays, but in the way the term is 
used now. Those of us involved in the Parent Advisory 
— Council, or PAC, think that all children are special, and that 
, each child has different needs from time to time that must be 
_ addressed. 

We don't suggest that you call PAC because we have 
all the answers; we don't even know all of the questions! We 
want you to call or come to a meeting because we can be a 
factual and emotional resource. We have all been there, and 
know the confusion and concern that occurs when it is your 
child. Sometimes just making contact with someone who has 
| had similar experiences can be reassuring. However, in a more 
practical sense, PAC has a wealth of collective experience, and 
has access to an enormous volume of resource material. 
| Chances are, we can at the very least point you in the right 

direction. 
| The existence of Parent Advisory Councils is 
mandated by State Law. Originally set up to bring focus to 
children with educational issues, the purpose of PAC has been 
broadened to include working with the Pupil Service 
Department to gather and disseminate information to both 
parents and staff, providing up-to-date educational resources, 
and bringing enrichment in the form of assemblies and other 
_ activities to educate students to appreciate the diversity that is 
brought to the classroom, and life in general, by using the 
inclusion model instead of the previous pull-out programs. 
We have come very far as an educational community 
| and currently seem light years ahead of other states in 
recognizing and educating children with special needs. In the 
past, children with learning style differences were not 
recognized until the differences became disabilities; now, 
thanks to early assessment and programs such as Reading 


Recovery, children at risk are identified and given the extra 
support they need to function at the same level as_ their 
Classmates. Less than five years ago, a teacher attempted to 
cure a fourth grader's Attention Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder 
by having him write “I will try to pay attention in class” ten 
times; today, our staff attends in-service training to identify 
the symptoms of ADHD and learn strategies helpful in making 
a successful classroom experience. Previously children with 
physical handicaps were excluded from regular education; 
currently, physically challenged students are included in as 
many activities as humanly possible, and it seems unthinkable 
to do otherwise. 

Those of us who have children identified as having 
special needs have no doubt as to the value of the progressive 
approach being taken, but many people who are not directly 
affected probably have not given it much thought. There is a 
good deal of debate as to whether in the long run there will be 
a cost savings; while out-of-district placements are extremely 
costly, there is additional cost associated with inclusion. For 
inclusion to work at its optimum small class sizes are ideal; 
in the Lincoln School System, this is not currently a problem. 
Our small classes are the envy of many districts, but few 
people realize that if class size is jeopardized by the budgetary 
ax, SO is the inclusion model. Also, regular education teachers 
must be provided with not only the training but the 
opportunity to train for this added responsibility. In addition, 
it is often necessary to add additional aides to some 
classrooms. Early intervention is also essential but there is 
cost associated with that too. 

The benefits of a strong Special Education Program 
are far-reaching. A child whose needs are not met can become 
everyone's problem. A teacher's time spent managing is time 
not teaching. A student's time spent acting out is time not 
learning. A classmate’s time being refocused is time spent 
unproductively. And eventually, people who become 
disenfranchised become society's problem. 

The Lincoln/Hanscom Parent Advisory Council has 
grown over the years, and is still evolving. We currently meet 
about six times a year, and have liaisons to the Hartwell 
Advisory Council, the Brooks Advisory Council, the School 
Committee, and the P.T.A. We try to be a resource to parcnts 
of all children, and we hope that the teachers and staff will 
allow us to be a resource to them also. 

In the meantime, PAC will continue to find its place 
within our school community. If any of our issues are of 
interest to you, please come be part of our evolution. Our 
next meeting of the school year will be held on October 
26,1994 at 7:30 P.M.; the location will be announced. Other 
meetings will be posted in the usual places. 

Please join us! 

If you have any questions please contact me at 259- 
9493, or Vice-Chair Sherry Hagenian at 259-9305. 


Irene Earle-Rice, Chair 
Lincoln/Hanscom Parent Advisory Council for Special Needs 
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Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 


Market Watch --- Lincoln 


1994 Sales: 


44 Baker Farm 
65 Beaver Pond Road 
54 Bedford Road 
19 Birchwood Lane 
17 Boyce Farm Road 
11 Cambridge Turnpike 
122 Chestnut Circle 
48 Conant Road 
140 Concord Road 
226 Concord Road 
254 Concord Road 
16 Deer Run 
5 Deerhaven 
23 Deerhaven 
21 Farrar Road 
5 Giles Road 
34D Indian Camp Lane 
38R Indian Camp Lane 
109 Lexington Road 
7 Lincoln Road 
105 Lincoln Road 
136 Lincoln Road 
140 Lincoln Road, Unit 117 
140 Lincoln Road, Unit 218 
140 Lincoln Road, Unit 312 
140 Lincoln Road, Unit 314 
211 Lincoln Road 
14 Linway Road 
24 North Commons Street 
21 Oak Meadow 
38 Old Winter Street 


Market Highlights: 

e Single family home sale prices range from $135,000 to over 
$1,000,000 with an average sale price of $541,980. 

e Condominium sale prices range from $110,000 to over 
$400,000 with an average sale price of $231,600. 

e Hunneman & Co/Coldwell Banker participated in 53% 
of the closed transactions handled by Brokers. Our 
closest competitor participated in just 30%. 


18 Ridge Lane 

25 Ridge Lane 

33 Ridge Lane 

25 Round Hill Road 
Lot 20 Sandy Pond Road 
122 South Great Road 
148 South Great Road 
250 South Great Road 
285 South Great Road 
323 South Great Road 
18 Storey Drive 

27 Storey Drive 

16 Tabor Hill Road 
28 Tabor Hill Road 
43 Todd Pond Road 
102 Todd Pond Road 
136 Tower Road 

12 Trapelo Road 

121 Trapelo Road 
130 Trapelo Road 

131 Weston Road 

24 Wheeler Road 

4 Windingwood Lane 
27 Winter Street 

75 Winter Street 


Closed transactions in the To 
of Lincoln as publicly reporteg 
by the Multiple Listing Service 
and County Comps for the fir 
three quarters of 1994. 


If you have any questions regarding any of the properties note 
here, or any other homes currently on the market, or if you we 
be interested in a FREE/NO OBLIGATION Comparative Mé 
Analysis of your home, please feel free to contact us. 


Marketing the Worlds 
Finest Real Estate 


[PANY-COLDWELL BANKER 


299-1100 or 259-9220 


ieee = al sun-filled, 9 room Contem- LINCOLN - Ride, ski, hike from your back door onto 
ary SUIS 504 acres Of protected land. Recent miles of Conservation land. Large 1905 brick house 
1ovations, great kitchen, and office/au-pair potential on 5 acres looks out over 12+ acres of horse pasture. 


| Partially finished walk-out basement. Prime Includes a 3-bedroom apartment, small barn and 


pation ID # 6 1064...........ssssssssssessesseeeeeensee $425,900 carplaceshed ones bh wudecdas queens. $659,000 


Property Information 
24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week 


DHUNNEMAN 758 _ 
sON GALL <p 


py! HOURS 


Massachusetts’ first and only 


NCOLN - Tranquil pond-side Contemporary set , ’ : : y 
rhamet's Agel interactive real estate information service. 


three acres has nine rooms, five bedrooms, and 
ee full baths. The architect-owner has customized 

interior and developed a wonderful landscape 
sign with patios and plantings................+-. $595,000 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 
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Early and Late 


A BOOK BY DAVID LLOYD GARRISON 


This foreword is written by Jane Langton and is an 
introduction to a recent autobiography written by David 
Lloyd Garrison entitled Early and Late. The publisher 
is Heritage House in Lincoln Center. Following the 
foreword is an excerpt. The book will be available this 
fall. 


The writing of some of our acquaintances seems 
to have no relation to the living, breathing persons who 
put the words down on paper. We are not reminded 
of the men and women who move in our company 
every day. 

David Garrison’s journal entries and commentar- 
ies are different. His written words vividly represent 
the man his friends and family know. 

Over and over again his pages display his 
capacity for friendship, his buoyant temperament, his 
intellectual curiosity, his love of beauty in nature and 
.n art, his passion for birds, for singing, and most 
especially they show his enthusiasm and joy in every 
kind of experience. 

They are rich with the enjoyment of life, with 
the youthful spirit of catching onto whatever was going, 
whether it was finding a blue jay’s feather as a small 
child, driving a model T Ford at age ten, skating to 
Lake Street on frozen snow, chasing jackrabbits in the 
western desert, going to debutante parties as a student 
at Harvard, rejoicing in "our bunch" during senior year, 
discovering shore birds with his sister Tita, traveling 
around the United States and going abroad with his 
family. His sense of fun is paramount, along with his 
gratitude for the privilege granted. 

His years in field hospitals during World War II 
show the same delight in new experience, with an 
added sense that the work was profoundly important: 
caring for a thousand casualties in forty-eight hours in 
Normandy after D-Day ("Of course we loved it. This 
was what we were here for"), moving from one group 
of patients to another on Christmas Eve with a hastily 
assembled chorus singing carols on a flatbed truck, 
watching French villagers celebrate V-E Day with snake 
dances and fireworks. Snatched chances at birdwatch- 
ing or exploring were cherished pleasures — the sight of 
Lesser Yellowlegs in Cornwall or of lapwings tumbling 
in moonlight, the sublimity of the vast flights of birds 
at Brévands Plage, the delight of standing at the front 
of a van facing through the soft night "like some 
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delightful bath," and especially the intense satisfaction 
of his deepening friendship with Pat O’Reilly, the 
colleague who was soon to become his wife — "Always 
life is amplified, and its significance multiplied." 

The wartime years are half a century back in 
time, but the sense of joy, of significance, of the 
amplification of life by observation and appreciation are 
still strong in David and Patty Garrison. Enthusiasm 
still brings them out on the front porch of the brown- 
shingle house on Lexington Road to look at redwing 
blackbirds in the trees beside Flint’s Field, or listen for 
wood thrushes calling from the woods in April, or 
watch for warblers and Baltimore orioles passing 
through in May. 

David’s capacity for enthusiasm shows itself too 
in his short essays, like the ones on oil paints, cosmog- 
ony and the Bible. Whether it is the lapis lazuli blue 
of medieval altar pieces or the teeming grasses of the 
Serengeti Plain or his curiosity about the cosmic origin 
of the universe, he is rational and reverent at the same 
time. "Religionists tend to call the creative force and 
intelligence God. Well and good. But you are still left 
with the problem of where God came from." 

His essay on the Bible, written for a Sunday 
School class in Lincoln’s First Parish Church, is a 
charming shorthand race through that great book, full 
of fun — "Jezebel took ’queening’ seriously. She pushed 
people around." The essay closes with the inscription 
in the Garrison family Bible by his great forebear, the 
abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison: The Bible is not 
to be regarded as "the Word of God," but as a volume 
to be studied, criticized and judged. With "reason and 
conscience holding mastery over it, it will still be found 
deserving of the highest consideration for its incompa- 
rable truths, solemn warnings, and precious promises.” 

This is the liberal New England tradition into 
which David Garrison was born. It was part of him as 
he worked for civil rights in the 1950s and ’60s and for 
the end of the Vietnam War in the ’60s and ’70s. It 
was part of him too as he sat year after year in the 
choir loft of Lincoln’s First Parish Church, hitting the 
low notes of the hymns while the altos quavered in 
front of him, choosing the best Easter bonnets with 
fellow basses Mac Donaldson and George Flint, 
listening to the sermons of the Reverend Charles 
Styron, and enacting in his own life with Patty the 
incomparable truths of the Bible. 


EXCERPT FROM EARLY AND LATE 
BY DAVID LLOYD GARRISON 


Social life in our years of growing up was much 
more organized than it is today. The object for boys 
and girls was to meet and know as many "eligible" 
young people of the other sex as possible. There was 
no PILL. "Going steady" at an early age was frowned 
upon as a dangerous risk. 

When a boy and girl become interested in each 
other, they have a lot to talk about at first: themselves, 
each other, their families, experiences, schools, objec- 
tives, deep philosophies, and so on. After a while, 
though, conversation slows down. Physiological attrac- 
tion does not. During pauses, innocent expressions of 
/affection take over. And if there is a lot of available 
time, one thing tends to lead to another. I should add 
that unmarried parentage was considered very bad, 
leaving a girl at a great disadvantage, unlikely to ever 
find a first-class husband. [Illegitimate children carried 
a stigma hard to imagine in this more permissive later 
day. 

Anyhow, safety in numbers was clearly the course to 
pursue. Neighborhood dances were arranged for young 
teenagers. Patronesses (interested mothers) presided 
over the dances, and all arriving couples or individuals 
‘first presented themselves to the patronesses, boys 
\ bowing and girls curtseying. The patronesses kept an 
eye on conduct, but they also were concerned that the 
kids should have a good time. Pretty and popular girls 
were not problem. But some girls were shy or not well 
known or not easy talkers or not especially pretty. 
Various boys were, therefore, designated ushers and 
were asked to dance (a bit) with the wallflowers and to 
introduce "stags" (boys standing around, not dancing) to 
‘the girls. If an usher was respected by his peers and 
was a responsible fellow who could be trusted for a 
rescue (after a few minutes of dancing), the guys would 
do as the usher asked them to, knowing they would not 
_be stuck interminably. So a competent group of ushers 
‘could make a party really spin, with no wallflowers 
suffering on the sidelines. 

The reward for ushers, at least in the more grown- 
‘up years, was that they were invited to dinner parties 
‘before the dances. These were generally fun. The 
‘boys were a select group. The girls at dinner with 
‘them were anxious to please, and there was time to 
jactually get acquainted. Often enough, girls were little 
j}known or who hadn’t yet achieved popularity on the 
jdance floor, turned out to be fun, good to know. Oh 
lyes, and it was an unwritten rule that at the dance, 
each boy who had been a dinner guest would dance 


: 
; 


with each of the girls who had been at the party. This 
meant dancing partners for the girls, no matter what; 
and it meant that the boys wouldn’t get stuck, because 
one of the other guys was sure to cut in. 

Some girls brought friends home with them from 
boarding schools. Some of these out-of-towners turned 
out to be spectacular. A dinner party had the potential 
to be quite exciting. (And the meal was generally 
delicious.) 

Earlier I mentioned "stags." A well-organized party 
had a considerable preponderance of boys. Well- 
recommended school boys were invited, to swell the 
ranks of college guys. Knowledgeable mothers com- 
pounded the lists with great care, and dropped out boys 
who had not contributed to the success of earlier 
parties. 

In our early school years, we had series (subscrip- 
tion) dances at the Neighborhood Club and later at 
Brae Burn Country Club. By college (and pre-college) 
years there were dances in Jamaica Plain ably run by 
Marguerite Souther, and Brattle Hall dances, just off 
Harvard Square. There was a "Baby Brat" series, then 
ordinary Brats, and finally the L.O.P.H. Brats (Left on 
Papa’s Hands). 

By junior year I was going regularly to debutante 
parties in Boston, and in fact, missed only one big one. 
That winter I was in "white tie and tails" more evenings 
than not (the correct costume for ushers attending 
dinner parties). I knew a lot of nice girls, and to some 
extent their families. I had our Model-T Ford, and 
generally drove some boys and girls home — better than 
a taxi. If home was a distant suburb and the night 
stormy, we boys would be put up overnight. It felt 
peculiar coming down to breakfast in a tail-coat! 

I need hardly mention that such a "lifestyle" was not 
conducive to distinguished scholarship. I never got 
good marks in college. The fact is, I had felt driven 
too hard at Country Day and reveled in the freedom 
of college. 

Before leaving social organization, I want to say I 
approve of it. The girls wanted to be popular and 
made real efforts to listen to the boys and discuss 
things with them sensibly. The boys had very varied 
enthusiasms, which they would convey to their partners. 
One would bend the girl’s ear about medieval history. 
Another would cut in, all excited about astronomy or 
anthropology. A muscle-bound oarsman would explain 
the mystique of crew, and so on. The girls shifted 
gears and tried to make sense of each subject as it 
came along. (It helped that the information was 
imparted with unmistakable enthusiasm.) Anyhow, the 
girls got a condensed but varied education (superim- 
posed on what they had learned at home and in 
school). Some of them, at least, became well-rounded, 
thoughtful, and interesting conversationalists. Dancing 
and talking with them was not a waste of time. 
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A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Monday-Saturday, 6 to 10 p.m. 


Reservations: (617) 894-2234 


Country 
Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of halr coloring. 


Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
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Codman House is More than a Tour 


by Kathy Hoben 
with information gathered by Betty Smith 
and Hetty Startup 


You have passed it many times, on your way to 
Concord or Walden Pond. Perhaps you have even 
gardened at Codman Community farms and seen an 
elegant grey facade in the distance. But how recently 
have you walked beyond the ring of trees and seen the 
Codman House and its sixteen acre landscaped grounds? 
Behind that serene enclosure there has been much 
activity this year: fundraising, tours, preparation of a 
landscape brochure, and weddings. 

The Codman House was once the country estate of 
the Codman family and is now a museum owned and 
operated by the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities (SPNEA). It is also a rich historical 
and cultural resource for Lincolnites, for whom tours are 
free. However many Lincoln residents have yet to 
discover the museum and all it has to offer the communi- 
ty. The house is open for tours June 1st through October 
1Sth Wednesday through Sunday with tours on the hour 
at 12:00, 1:00, 2:00, 3:00 and 4:00 o’clock. Group tours 
for twelve or more people can also be arranged by calling 
the Codman House office at (617) 259-0076. 

In fact, long time resident Betty Smith had never 
been inside the Codman House, although she fondly 
‘remembers having tea on the veranda. So on July 27 
Betty had a private tour with Head Guide Kathy Hoben. 
Kathy grew up in Lincoln and graduated from Lincoln- 
Sudbury 1988. She received her B.A. in American 
Studies from Boston University this May. 

Before the tour Betty placed surgical shoe coverings 
over her sandals." SPNEA selected Codman House to 


————— 
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test a new preservation technique this year," Kathy 
explained. "We are trying to minimize the wear on our 
floors and carpets and the shoe covering should reduce 
the friction of people’s shoes on the floors. All of the 
carpets and furnishings of the house are ones that the last 
generation of Codmans left in the house and are at least 
fifty years old, some even older. " 

After slipping on the shoe covers, Kathy explained 
the development of the Codman estate. Five generations 
of the Codman family have owned this property from the 
pre-revolutionary days to the 1960’s. Each generation 
transformed the house and land to reflect their tastes and 
vision of the property. Originally the property was part 
of Concord and surrounded by roughly seven hundred 
acres of farmland. The farm included much of what is 
now South Lincoln: Drumlin Farm, residential areas, and 
conservation land. Today the Codman Community Farm, 
a private organization, continues to work land which was 
also part of the Codman bequest. The farm’s cows graze 
in a pasture facing the house as they did in the 18th and 
19th centuries. 

The house was built and the land was managed by a 
wealthy gentleman farmer, Chambers Russell and his 
wife, Mary Wheelwright. Their property was a prominent 
Colonial home in the 1740s. In the 1790s the house was 
extended and embellished by the related Codman family 
of John Codman and Margaret Russell Codman. John 
Codman redesigned the landscape to create formal 
gardens and paths, following the advice of English 
landscape designers. John Codman’s plans were cut short 
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ewbury Court. 


For people who never 
want to retire. 


A think retirement is a time to make new 


memories—not just cherish old ones—then we've 
got the place for you. It's Newbury 

Court, where vou'll 

enjoy an indepe- 

dent lifestyle, an 

on-site health and 

sports center, and an 

exciting community of active peo- 

ple—all on 34 magnificent acres overlooking the 


Sudbury River in historic Concord. And since 


' NEWBLRY COURT 

| NEW ENGLAND DEACONESS ASSOCIATION 
' 80 DEACONESS ROAD 

| CONCORD. MA 01742 


+ 508 - 369 - 5155 


Newbury Court was created by the New England 
Deaconess Association, vou can be sure you'll also 
get the best health care if you ever 

need it. Only a handful 

of our one—and 

two-bedroom 

suites are still 

available. So call 

(508) 369-5155 today. And find 

out why at Newbury Court, you're never too voung 


to retire. 


‘ I'd like to retire in historic Concord - in a distinctive community that combines gracious living 
| With superior service and convenience. Please tell me more about Newbury Court! 


( ) Send me your full-color brochure that details the gracious retirement community of Newbun Count! 


( ) Call me berveen a.m. and p.m. lo arrange my appointment or a visit to Newbury Court. 


| NAME 


| ADDRESS 


| CITV/TOWN 


ZPICODE 


! TELEPLHONE (_ 


Newbun Coun. Concord. Massachusetts 01742 


(off af Old Road to Nine Acre Corner) 
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when he died in 1803; his son sold the house and land, 
breaking up the 700 acre farm in the process. 

In 1863 the estate came back into the Codman family 
when John Codman’s grandson, Ogden Codman, Sr. and 
his wife Sarah Bradlee Codman bought the estate. They 
and their children owned the house for just over 100 
years, first using it as a summer home and then gradually 
spending more time. This family had an impact on the 
house and the landscape right up until 1968 when 
Dorothy Codman, the last surviving family member, gave 
the house, its contents and land to the SPNEA. The 
property is an unusual record of landscape use, domestic 
architecture, interior decoration and daily life because of 
the many layers still visible or documented. 

The rich documentation of the house’s decoration has 
given SPNEA collections and interpretation staff much 
evidence to work from. Photographs and inventories 

from the 1890’s through the 1950’s document the changes 
in decoration over time. This information is the basis of 
the restoration work that SPNEA has done and plans to 
do. Lincoln residents have and continue to play a vital 
role in this work. Their generous contributions provided 
funds to restore furniture and drapery in Sarah Cod- 
man’s bedroom. Soon the room will have lilac chintz 
curtains and matching slip covers for a daybed and two 
chairs. The 1860’s bedroom furniture will be repaired and 
oiled at SPNEA’s conservation center in Waltham. As 
One guest at a special fundraising event organized by the 
Friends of the Codman House in May commented, the 
room will be a "high impact room." 

The family’s elegant rooms are not the only ones 

receiving attention this year. This is the first year that the 
kitchen and servants’ spaces are part of the tour at 
Codman House. As yet the rooms are not furnished or 
fully interpreted; SPNEA research staff, guides and a 
volunteer are beginning research on the servant’s spaces, 
lives and work. Three major areas are being investigat- 
ed. First, the researchers are examining the spaces where 
the servant’s lived and worked trying to determine how 
the spaces were used and furnished. Inventories and bills 
‘provide some evidence but they do not tell the whole 
story. Kathy is investigating the kitchen’s furnishings. 

While the Codmans kept careful financial records of 
the servants’ pay they did not keep such records of the 
servants’ living quarters. Other resources will have to be 
‘consulted including books on household management and 

_ advertisements. Researchers are also developing a 
‘chronology to trace the people who worked as servants 
from roughly the 1860’s to the 1920’s. Finally, the 
relationship between family members and servants is also 
under investigation as well as the relationships servants 
‘had to each other and to members of the community 
Joutside Codman House. The goal is to enrich the 
interpretation of the entire house with the new informa- 
tion on the household. 

| After finishing the tour, Betty and Kathy sat on the 
‘veranda and ate lunch, looking over the exceptionally 


well maintained grounds. The landscape crew of George 
Riley, Phil Bevins and Rich Wolniewicz are quite busy 
these days. In addition to their regular maintenance 
work they are working on special projects. Restoration 
of Sarah Codman’s Italian style garden, built between 
1899 and 1900, is already in progress. Much work was 
already done in the 1970s and 1980s with the help of the 
Lincoln Garden Club. Ultimately the garden’s fountains 
and statues will be restored and the stone walls surround- 
ing the reflecting pool will be repaired and stabilized. 
Dorothy’s greenhouse, constructed in 1904 is another 
focus for preservation work. To enhance the interpreta- 
tion of the landscape, Site Manager Hetty Startup, 
Landscaper Phil Bevins, and SPNEA research staff are 
developing a landscape brochure to enable visitors to take 
a self-guided tour of the grounds. 

Many different activities enliven the Codman estate 
in the summer and fall. It provides a gracious setting for 
weddings and functions. Anyone interested in renting the 
property for an occasion should contact the functions 
coordinator, Diane Stahl at (617) 641-1162. Other events 
at Codman are the Antique Vehicle Meet held annually 
in July and the Artisans Fair of Crafts held annually in 
September. The Craft Fair is a juried show for which 
crafters may apply starting in February. Call the Codman 
House office at (617) 259-0076 to be put on the mailing 
list for 1995 or to request an application. Our season 
wraps up soon, on Saturday October 15; don’t let the 
season go by without a visit. ® 


yoga 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday Evening 

6:00 - Beginner 

7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 

9:30 - Basic 

11:30 - Chair Exercises 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 
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Prilow Portraits 


Olassic Painting & Gontracting 


¢ Quality Interior/Exterior Painting 
e Seamless Gutters, Drywall, Plastering 
e Sun Decks and Small Carpentry 
e Complete Pressure Washing 


All and any home repairs 


Where Craftsmanship still means Quality 


We're fully insured, we're local, and we'll meet 
or beat any written estimate. 


Make the call - (617) 259-8717 


a UNIQUE artistic statement 


dA CSRALIVE personalised (gite 


Newton 


* houses, churches, 

historic buildings 
+ designed from photographs 
¢ appliqued & finished as | 

pi Llows or wall ae 


MEMBER 
FDIC/IFM a 


West Newton, 244-2000; 
it ~5116; , 443-8831; 
Dilla Qooch Tingley ere ee 
617 259-9641 
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Library Bookie 
Beyond Dick and Jane 


by Jeanne Bracken 


I don’t know about you, but I basically hate television. 
It’s the old complaint: "There’s nothing to watch!" Well, 
strictly speaking, that’s not true. With cable wiring most 
of the town, there is plenty to watch; it’s just that too 
much of it isn’t worth the time. In my youth, there really 
wasn’t much on and my parents were strict about viewing 
limits. In the evening, my folks picked the shows. At the 


tender age of 14, I was not remotely interested in 


"Lawrence Welk" and even when Ed Sullivan was on, my 
folks turned it off if the like of the Beatles showed their 


_ hairy head. 


My kids (and maybe yours) would be in withdrawal if 


_ we parents were able to limit television that effectively 


today. According to the Parent Information Center of 
the Massachusetts Executive Office of Education, 56% of 
Lincoln kids in the fourth grade watch four or more 
hours of television per day. But I survived my "deprived" 
childhood just fine; I read books. I read all the time, 
everywhere. When my mother, realizing I was hunkered 
in my bedroom on a beautiful summer afternoon, sent me 


_ outside for fresh air, I would take my book and hunker 


down under the huge oak tree on the hill instead. 

I still read today -- probably 200 or more books a year, 
not counting the ones I consult in my own research, 
which ranges from medicine to history to biography. (If 
there is anyone left who thinks librarians read all day on 
the job, let me disabuse them of that notion. If we do 
read between juggling budgets, answering the phone, 
tickling the computer keys or pointing out the way to the 


_ DeCordova Museum or the Gropius House, it’s likely to 
_ be stultifyingly boring book reviews in the professional 


journals.) My sister and my brother had the same 
upbringing I had, but they rarely if ever read. I don’t 


__ know why that is. But I can honestly say that two of my 
_ earliest memories are of visits to the public library--both 


' 


the branch near our elementary school and the main 
library on the thoroughfare paralleling the Hudson River. 
All those books! I was in seventh heaven! Another 
"heavenly" occasion for me is walking into the children’s 
_ department at the Lincoln Public Library. The books, the 
lightness, the airiness, the window seats and most of all 
the turret! My younger daughter is twelve now and has 
_ delight -- and they’ve come a long way since "Dick and 
' Jane." 
_ Transitional chapter books are for kids able to read on 
their own, too advanced for the easy readers, but not yet 
ready to handle the longer chapters, dense text and few 


| illustrations of "regular" juvenile fiction. Whole language, 


which is a controversial educational method to teach 
reading by whole words and phrases as opposed to 
phonics, generally provides materials in picture book 
format with lots of pictures and repeated text. Book/cas- 
sette combinations can be aimed at the easy reader 


| crowd, but are also popular with the "transitionals." 
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With the aid of the LSCA grant, the librarians were 
able to purchase books and cassettes that support 
different educational approaches to reading and especial- 
ly to appeal to the reluctant reader (perhaps that couch 
potato sitting in front of the television four hours a day). 

Not only stories but also nonfiction*has been added to 
the collection to appeal to kids’ interests: snakes, volca- 
noes, sports, sharks, humor... In the easy reader category 
are Cynthia Rylant’s Henry and Mudge series and 
Thomas Lewis’ Hill of Fire about a Mexican volcano. 
For those ready for transition to chapter books, there is 
Judy Delton’s PeeWee Scout series, like Pooped Troop. 
Patricia Reilly Giffs Polk Street School series or her 
Lincoln Lions band series like The Great Shamrock 
Disaster. Or David Adler’s Cam Jansen and the Mystery 
of the Babe Ruth Baseball and others in the series. Most 
of the book/cassette category are easy readers like 
Patricia Reilly Gifffs Watch Out! Man Eating Snake}, P. 
D. Eastman’s Are You My Mother? (about birds) and 
again, James Marshall, Fox_on Wheels and _Fox at 
School. For the hole language crowd, we offer Eric 
Carle’s Very Hungry Caterpillar, Paul Galdone’s Three 
Billy Goats Gruff, Nancy Shaw’s Sheet in a Jeep and 
Audrey Woods’ The Napping House. For the first time, 
we have enough nonfiction easy readers to shelve them 
separately, and we have a new transitional section as well. 

Was it worth the effort of the librarians, and the 
parents and teachers who wrote letters in support of the 
grant application? Sure! While we can’t guarantee that 
the number of fourth graders watching more than four 
hours of "boob tube" a day has dropped, we can definitely 
say that over the summer, more easy reader titles and 
more chapter books have circulated. It’s a start. ® 
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The Many Faces of Alaska 
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Who do you know that has gone to Alaska this year? 


Standing in line at the cash register in Donelans this 
summer, I heard people comparing notes about their 
trips. The 49th state seems to be the place of choice this 
summer. A desire to experience the wilderness is in us 
all. Our town clerk, Nancy Zuelke, has family in Alaska, 
our Selectman John Kerr went there on his honeymoon 
in June. Hal Levey, our representative on the Minuteman 
School Committee, and Ruth Levey, who recently retired 
from teaching in Lincoln, are about to move to Alaska to 
be with family. I am sure you can add to this list. 

Let’s think about why people are going there. We are 
by nature lemmings but there is a fascination with igloos, 
northern lights, polar bears, and days with twenty-four 
hours of sunlight. I think every grade school in America 
has a unit on Alaska. Do you remember Seward’s Folly? 


See 


A Conversation with Liz King 

This past July Lincoln residents Liz and Bill King 
fulfilled their dream of being in the Arctic two weeks. A 
brochure arrived from Connecticut College which empha- 
sized birding, wildlife, and visiting native Arctic villages, 
both Russian and American. The uniqueness of the trip 
intrigued them. The ship was small - 80 passengers - and 
had the ability to move through sea ice. Many lectures 
and discussions groups were to be held aboard ship (no 
swimming pool or fitness club!). 

For two hours late on an August afternoon, Liz turned 
the pages in her photo album and took me on an unbe- 
lievable journey. She assured me that the ship - The 
World Discoverer - had comfortable cabins and excellent 
food. For Bill and Liz one of the important parts of ship 
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life was the stimulating talks covering archeology, native 
peoples, wildlife, and most interesting, contemporary life — 
in Russia today as contrasted with the former Soviet 
Union. "The interchange was wonderful," Liz explained. 

Aboard ship were lecturers from these many disci- 
plines. Three of them were native-born Russians. 
Passengers included a small group from Connecticut 
College, and a large enthusiastic group from the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in New York City, a 
large number of Germans and other people from all over 
the world. 

Before boarding ship, the Kings had flown from Boston 
to Anchorage on Northwest. From there they visited 
Denali National Park. Denali means the "Great One" in 
Athabascan. Here looms Mt. McKinley, or Denali, the 
highest mountain in North America. The abundant 
wildlife consists of caribou, Dall sheep, Arctic ground 
squirrels, moose, and blonde grizzily bears. There were 
wild flowers and a golden eagle. 

Aboard Ship 

On July 20, Liz and Bill boarded the ship in Nome, an 
Alaskan port in the Bering Sea south of the Arctic Circle. 
Nome is the finish for the Iditarod trail sled dog race 
which starts in Anchorage each March. Liz showed me 
a picture of the finish line which is visible year round. 
Nome is the jumping off point for visits to Siberia which 
is an hour’s plane ride away. Goldmining is still active 
and there is a reindeer industry. Liz said the population 
is sixty percent native. The annual town clerks’ meeting 
for all of the United States was held recently in Anchor- 
age. Nancy Zuelke attended, and as a result, Liz looked 
up the town clerk in Nome. This led to Liz visiting the 
Souncil on Aging in Nome. Liz works in the COA office 
in Bemis Hall. 


The ship set sail for the Little Diomede Island, in the 
Bering Sea close to the Arctic Circle. Liz explained the 
ship had a large staff that had scouted out all their 
destinations in the Bering and Chukckhi Seas. To land 
on an island passengers would board a zodiac (a rubber 
raft) in small groups. Dressed in special outfits for wet 
landings, they would find an appropriate landing area 
from which they would explore the island. Of course this 
was weather permitting and in one case the waves were 
too high to land. Liz showed me pictures of these rubber 
raft landings. 

Two hundred American Eskimos live on Little Diome- 
de, a treeless island, and seem to be a happy lot. Liz had 
pictures of smiling healthy children playing or posing. 
They live in metal houses on stilts to guard against the 
permafrost. And they all receive CNN! TV antennae 
dominated the roof line on American and Russian islands 
alike. The Alaskans here do successful "subsistence 
living" which means they live off the resources of the sea 
and land. Over the International Date Line lies Big 
Diomede and residents can see the barren island out 
their windows. 

Next the Kings went to St. Lawrence Island (U.S.) in 
the Bering Sea where they made another wet zodiak 
landing at the small community of Gambell. The inhabit- 
ants here are Eskimos who have practiced subsistence 
living generation after generation. Liz has started a 
correspondence with a kindergarten teacher in Gambell. 

After crossing the International Date Line, the boat 
landed in Providenia, a small city of 5,000 people in 
Siberia. This bleak town with metal and wooden build- 
ings is located on the Chukchi Peninsula across from a 

_ former gulag. They were greeted in traditional Russian 
style by the Bread and Salt woman. Coming aboard ship 
now were Oleg the Russian interpreter and two border 
patrols. Liz took a picture of Nickolei, one of the 
border patrolmen. Under Communism, the inhabitants 
received good pay here in Providenia but that is not the 
case now. "Our guide’s husband was a lawyer and the 
family expected to return to Moscow where a lawyer 
would receive better pay now," Liz commented. The tour 
_ of Providenia included bread and beer factories. 
And there were more islands. Arakamchechen where 
_ che wild flowers in the tundra were in magnificent color 
_and we saw a couple hundred walruses on a haul out. 
_ Also the boat landed at Yanrakynnot on Yttgran Island 
which has an area called Whale Bone Alley. In the 
album were pictures of the Siberian children on Yttgran 
Island and smiles were missing from the faces. People 
appeared to be somewhat lost. Under communism the 
villagers were cared for by the government and prohibited 
from observing the ways of their ancestors. Now under 
a free society, the natives have a difficult time providing 
a living on their own. 

The next port of call was Uelen. Here and in all the 
other communities they visited, they were treated to 
native dancing. 


In some of the small villages the boat delivered fresh 
fruit, vitamin C, school supplies, thread - rather than 
candy. Another point. Some Siberian Eskimos are 
visiting the Alaska to re-learn subsistence living. 

Next the boat sailed into the Arctic Circle navigating 
through the ice pack which is frozen salt water which has 
lost its salt content. And looking through the binoculars 
at sunset a polar bear was visible and a whale spouted. 

As we came to a close, Liz said "We have come back 
with great appreciation and respect for the earth, its 
people, and nature." 
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Alaska - July 1994 


by Florence Wallach Freed 


We venture to take 

a red helicopter flight 
up through the peaks 
surrounding Skagway 


Beneath us, the sturdy 
mountain goats and sheep 
nestle on rocky ledges — 
kids and lambs, unafraid 


We land smoothly 
on top of a huge 
slippery glacier and 
gingerly slide around 


It is peaceful here 
no car bombs 


It is white here 
no blood 


It is fresh and pure here 
no stench of explosions 


It is blue here, oh, the 
clear blue ice crystals! 


My heart is frozen here 
it feels frozen... . 


Next, our pilot flies us 
even higher up to the 
mother of the glacier — 
where it all begins 


Here, the snow has not yet 
crystallized into hard ice 
it is still very soft 
and very deep 
copyright 1994 Florence Wallach Freed 
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Get Ready for Fall 

Rakes and Leaf Bags 
Start Thinking about 
Goblins and Witches 
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West Concord 5 &10 
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Housewares & Hardware 2 
School & Office Supplies Ss Stecond-hand and rare books bought and sold 
Sewing Notions Bn 
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Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 x 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer & 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 17 WALDEN STREET Ks 
West Concord SD rata ee eens eS 
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TRAVEL 


WE HAVE A SECRET 


PLANNING A FALL VACATION ? 
JUST THE TWO OF YOU ? MAYBE AN ANNIVERSARY OR 
SPECIAL BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION, EVEN A WEDDING ? 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR QUIET, GRACIOUS AMBIANCE, IN 
A SPECTACULAR SETTING. NO REQUEST TOO SMALL. 


THE SECRET ? WELL, WE WANT TO SHOW YOU, NOT TELL 
YOU WHERE TO GO. 


COME IN FOR A BROCHURE, AND OH, A CLUE: IT ‘S ALWAYS 
SUNNY, WARM AND WINSTON CHURCHILL SLEPT HERE. 


Lincoln Travel Corp. Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 (617) 259-3100 
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I stagger up a steep hill 
wearing the rubber boots 
our keen pilot 
provides for us 


I pick up a handful 

of clean snow and 

try to wash off the 
slow stain of the world 
from my face and soul 


I make a snowball — 
not to throw, but to 
hold up high toward 
our own personal star — 
the flaming, golden sun 


See? here’s a 
genuine speck 
of whiteness 

on our globe 


I’m a small person 

in a blue jacket and 

a woolen hat, but for 
a few flashings seconds 
I’m holding up 

the world 


Later, back on our ship 
named the Universe 
we sing folk-songs 

to a mellow guitar 


This land is your land 
,0r purple mountain majesties 
gonna lay down my sword and shield 


When we raise our voices 
in that great peace song 
known as Strangest Dream 
my heart finally 

thaws out — 

my tears flow.... 


(Written upon learning of the car bombings in Buenos 
Aires and London in summer 1994) @ 
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Cruising 
by Palmer Faran 


Six o’ clock in the morning in our comfortable state- 
room aboard the cruise ship, and we are discussing the 
day ahead. At eight o’clock the boat will dock at Ketchi- 
kan, our first step onto Alaskan territory. We are sched- 
uled for a seaplane ride to Misty Fjords National Monu- 
ment. The anticipation is too much for us to linger in 
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bed, and we are eager to dress and have breakfast. Jim 
is looking out the porthole and sees -nothing, only dense 
fog. I am pulling myself together ready to sit up and 
bounce out of bed. Suddenly, there is a jolt, a crunch, 
and a grinding noise. With a slight list to starboard, the 
ship stops dead. And I do bounce out of bed. What 
happened?!! 

We throw on our clothes and rush out to the prome- 
nade deck. Behind the ship, only a shadow in the fog, is 
the shape of a small island. People come rushing up to us 
explaining that trees magically appeared about ten feet 
veyond their porthole on the port side of the ship. It 
seems that our glorious, glamorous cruise ship has hit a 
rock and grounded at low tide while navigating the 
narrows of the Inside Passage just south of Ketchikan, 
Alaska. "Passengers are in no danger,” announces the 
public address system. Fine, but what about the ship? 

Out of the mist a few minutes later, a Coast Guard 
cutter appears, along with several tugs, a fire boat, and 
other small craft - some with cameramen, naturally. Two 
of the ship’s launches are lowered into the water and 
place a boom around the ship to contain any leaking oil. 
A boat with diving equipment approaches and prepares 
to send down two divers to assess the damage. Finally 
after much toing and froing the Coast Guard allows the 
ship to proceed to Ketchikan and the passengers are able 
to disembark. After several confused hours in port, the 
Captain announces that the ship will not be able to 
continue the cruise, but the Coast Guard will permit the 
ship to return to Seattle, where it can be repaired. And 
we can all go home or whatever. 

Great! Now, what? Among other problems, what am 
I going to write about for Betty? She had asked me to 
write an article for The Review on environmental 
awareness in Alaska. I’d been keeping notes, but was 
there enough material for an article? Perhaps. Our 
take-off point for the cruise was Vancouver, at the 
Waterfront Centre Hotel, one of a chain of Canadian 
Pacific Hotels & Resorts. On the table in our hotel room 
was a small brochure describing a "green program" that 
these hotels had developed in 1990. The aim of the 
program was to establish "the highest possible standards 
of environmental responsibility throughout the industry." 
Employees, as well as professional environmental consul- 
tants were involved. 

For instance, in the bathroom was a blue bin for glass 
bottles, newspapers and metal cans. According to the 
brochure, this recycling program has resulted in the 
reduction of over 50,000 pounds of waste annually. 
Leftover bedding, linens, and soap are distributed to local 
relief agencies and Third World Countries. Laundry is 
returned in wicker baskets and wrapped in linen. The 
hotel is converting to more energy efficient light bulbs. 
Office stationery and paper supplies are made from 100% 
recycled paper. And all aerosols within the hotel are 
being eliminated. Other hotels in the chain have addi- 
tional programs. One hotel has replaced commercial 
pesticides with lady bugs for its rose bushes; another has 
constructed a compost site to fertilize the hotel’s own 
garden. 
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Ogilvie's 


Tt Ys .n0r oust -ounsdualttyeproauccs, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools - 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from California 
products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 


Ogilvies__-——————— tes 
M-F 7:30-5:00 B.L. Ogitvie & Sons inc. 


SERVIOINR Home center, we can help —sar 7:30-4:00 Warren Ave. Weston | 


Variety is 
7 THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Cotton f * NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 
* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS * 


Collection * FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS ° 


at “EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE ° 
: . ol INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES * 
Spice & Grain § * GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS * 
; * HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS ° 
Natural Fiber ¥& * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
Jashions for % * NATURAL COSMETICS * 


Ma Winn © | * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 


and Children 
San v v Concord Spice & Grain 
BEAUTY *« COLOR . Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 


93 Thoreau St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 
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That’s a pretty good start. Now for our cruise ship. 
All through the ship and on the promenade deck notices 
have been placed asking passengers not to throw anything 
overboard, please use the trash bins and ashtrays provid- 
ed. Each day in the Ship’s News an item appeared about 
the environmental awareness program. One notice stated 
that the ship collected and saved all chemical and 
hazardous wastes for proper onshore disposal; a collec- 
tion box for spent batteries was located in the gift shop. 
Another notice informed us that these vessels have state 
of the art distillation units to reclaim paint brush cleaner 
waste for reuse. Used cooking oil and oil separated from 
bilge water are mixed with fuel oil and burned as fuel. 

As for the kitchen, the ship has a wet garbage process- 
ing area where all biodegradable food scraps are mulched 
and stored until dumped properly out at sea in accor- 
dance with the MARPOL TREATY - a new international 
law for a cleaner environment. Glass, tin and paper are 
also recycled in the kitchen. 

Now that we’re in the kitchen, what about the food? 
While the ship spent three days limping back to Seattle, 
the passengers were eating the delicious food and 
struggling to walk it off with our five-rounds-equals-a-mile 
walk around the Promenade Deck and sporadic visits to 
the well-equipped fitness center. One morning a tour of 
the kitchen facilities was offered to the passengers. 
Great idea! Another opportunity to walk off the pounds 
of gourmet foods that we have been indulging in. 

With a passenger capacity of 1350 and a crew of 530, 
an extensive kitchen is necessary. This one is arranged in 
the form of a square. As one enters through the swinging 
doors, on the right are reach-through refrigerators for 
salads and cold appetizers, milk, cream and salad dress- 
ings, so that the kitchen staff can replenish from one side 
and the dining room steward can help himself from the 
other. Moving down this aisle, beyond the refrigerators, 
are the coffee machines, with little metal signs on them 
that can be flipped over "COFFEE READY, COFFEE 

NOT READY." Opposite, on the left are a work station 
for salad preparation and the offices of the Sous Chefs 
and Executive Chef (with, I noticed, many recipe books). 
Farther along on the left is the china and glass dishwash- 
ing area, where the steward drops off his dirty dishes. 
Next is the pots and pans dishwashing area. Thirteen 
crew members work here, a shift of seven with their 
foreman. About 3,000 dinner plates, 7,000 dessert plates, 
6,000 glasses, etc. are washed daily, adding up to about 
24,000 items each night. 

Next to this service area is the fish preparation area; 
about 1200 pounds of fresh fish are used weekly. Then 
there is the butcher shop and around the corner the 
vegetable preparation area. These areas all have walk-in 
freezers and refrigerators. Turning to the right along the 
aisle that forms the back of the square are the counters 

where all hot dishes, such as soups, fish and meat are 
delivered to the stewards. Four cooks and chefs are 

involved in the presentation of each plate, which is not 
prepared until the order is received. 

Continuing in this direction is the pantry counter where 

all pastries, fruit, ice cream and juices are issued. The 


| 


bakery produces about twenty kinds of bread daily, about 
120 loaves of bread, 100 loaves of french bread, 4000 
dinner rolls and 800 croissants. In the far back, behind 
the food preparation areas is the crew kitchen, dish wash 
and mess room. It includes a special area where the 
traditional food of the Indonesian and Filipino crew is 
prepared by two Indonesian and one Filipino Personnel 
Cooks. The staple food is rice, of course. 

The kitchen staff consists of 97 persons: 1 Executive 
Chef, 3 sous Chefs, 11 Chef de Partie/Demi Chefs, 3 
Bakery, 5 Pastry, 3 Butchers, 14 Pantry, 22 Assistant 
Cooks, 9 Crew Kitchen, and 26 General Purpose Atten- 
dants. The dining room staff includes 101 persons: 1 
Maitre d’Hotel, 10 Second Maitre d’/Head Stewards, 30 
Dining Room Stewards, 2 Doormen, 8 Wine Stewards. 
Here are some figures for the vessel’s weekly consump- 
tion: 8500 lbs. meats, 4000 Ibs. poultry, 2000 lbs. fish, 
2500 Ibs. seafood, 12000 Ibs. fresh vegetables, 4500 Ibs. 
potatoes, 18000 pcs. eggs, 4000 qts. dairy, rice for passen- 
gers 500 Ibs, rice for crew 2100 lbs... Wow! 

By the way, in Ketchikan we did catch our seaplane to 
Misty Fjords National Monument. The plane lifted off 
and circled around the harbor, flying over Beam Canal 
that separates the mainland from Revillagigedo Island on 
which Ketchikan is located. Dipping low over craters 
gouged by ancient glaciers, rising over towering moun- 
tains, our plane landed on Big Goat Lake 1800 feet above 
sea level, where cliffs rose 3000 feet above the surface. 
The only sound was the whisper splash of waterfalls like 
fragile threads tumbling down the cliffs in the vast 
distance. It was a tantalizing glimpse into the glories of 
Alaska, which we will see more of on our visit next year, 
provided by the cruise line free of charge. 


[) ONELAN'S 


weaee SUPERMARKETS =n 


Introducing Maverick Ranch Beef. 
A Natural Lite Beef That Guarantees 
No Pesticides and No Antbiotics 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 


Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 


Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 12 - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 
+ our New Location in Pepperell 
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SERVICE AT YOUR DOOR 


COMMERCIAL 


BARBETTI TRUCKING, INC. 


RUBBISH REMOVAL 
RECYCLING 


CONTAINER SERVICE 


BILL ORIFICE 


Weston, MA 02193 


Tel. 894-5907 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 


24 HOUR SERVICE 


300-369-3333 617-259-9000 


147 Lowell Rd.. Concord, Mass. 
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SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION UP-DATE 


Since last June the home economics building has been 
demolished; earth movers have excavated for the new 
library wing, in the Brooks courtyard, and at the end of 
the Smith gym; and asbestos removal was completed 
under the watchful eye of Hunter Environmental. The 
heating system was changed to gas and a boiler was 
replaced at Brooks. Oil tanks have been removed, and 
inspected, and any contaminated soil will be removed 
shortly. The heating system in all buildings will be 
functioning by October 1. Roofs were replaced on the 
Brooks "north" wing and the Hartwell main building, 
including new skylights at Hartwell. 

All new foundations will be completed the week of 
September 19. The erection of the steel framework is in 
progress. 

The south wall of the Smith gym was reinforced. The 
gym was ready for classes when school started. The 
Brooks Field House kitchen will be ready by December. 
Because some problems were uncovered in the gym floor, 
class use is delayed. 

The new leaching field for the septic system is buried 
under the south half of the center field. Seeding will be 
done the week of September 19, but it will not be 
_available for soccer until next summer. Sod has been 
_placed on the damaged areas of the playing fields behind 
Smith and they should be ready for use September 17. 

_ The loop road was paved and ready for school traffic 
before the start of school. There are visitor parking 
spaces on the center field side of the road. The Smith 
parking lot currently has room for 25 cars. It will be 
enlarged and ready for use by October 1. Chain-link 
fencing has been erected around all construction areas 
-and along a temporary walkway along the center field 
between Brooks and Smith. 
__ The principals report that everything is going amazingly 
well. Students passing between Brooks and Smith cross 
_at well-marked crosswalks and use the temporary fenced 
walkway. Magic Garden has moved to a pod, far from 
the major construction. The Clerk-of-the-Works has met 
with principals and staff and has made himself available 
to discuss any problems that might develop. He has been 
asked to come into the classrooms to talk to students. 
Teachers are eager to take advantage of the construction 
to enhance their programs. Everyone seems willing to 
_make the best of the current situation, knowing what we 
will have when it is over! 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 
Available at the Town 

| Library 

) Taped by Bob Stecher 


From Peter Sugar, Selectman 
for the Board of Selectmen 
and the Planning Board 


At a joint meeting of the Planning Board and the Board 
of Selectmen last June the suggestion was made that a 
committee be formed to study traffic in Lincoln and 
regionally. This newly-formed committee would gather 
material from concerned citizens in all areas. Should you 
be willing to be considered to work on this small commit- 
tee, please stand up and volunteer. The committee is to 
report back at the March 1995 Town Meeting. 


From Minuteman Tech 


Minuteman Tech recently launched a smoking- 
awareness and cessation program, called "No Joke-Don’t 
Smoke" as part of a grant from the Department of 
Education and Department of Public Health. 

Several student organizations from the Peer 
Education Group, the National Honor Society, Students 
Against Drunk Drivers (SADD), and Students with 
ASTHMA, garbed in "No Joke-Don’t Smoke" tee shirts, 
were involved in handing out related health information 
as well as small gifts to those students handing in their 
cigarettes. By exchanging gifts for tobacco, school nurses 
Jacqueline Mahwinney and Lindy Ryan feel that the 
students may be encouraged to stop if they are given 
positive reinforcement and rewards for demonstrating the 
more positive and desired behavior. The school has also 
started after school smoking cessation programs for those 
students desiring to quit. ® 


WHAT IS LINCOLN READING? 


The Lincoln Library most popular book list 
for the summer of 1994. 


The Shipping News by Ann Proulx 

Postcards by Ann Proulx 

The Chamber_ by John Grisham 

Disclosures by Michael Creighton 

The Celestine Prophecies by James Redfield 
Everything to Gain by Barbara Taylor Bradford 


Middlemarch by George Eliott 


Downtown, by Anne Rivers Siddons ® 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station. 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


617-259-8034 


0 
does it better” 
when it comes to 
full-service 


anking. 
BayBank’ 


Member FDIC 
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LINCOLN 


LISTED AND SOLD IN ONE DAY!!! 


A cozy cottage with potential for expansion. 


$239,000 


LINCOLN 
LAND: 2 acres ina prime location! Lovely park-like setting. 


MLS $ 325,000 
ACTON 


A very spacious 9-room Colonial in a lovely family neighborhood. Fantastic family 
room with built ins; private master suite with dressing area; beautiful hardwood 


floors throughout; walkout basement with fireplace; private setting. A wonderful 
home for entertaining ! 


MLS $ 304,000 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


LBADING RBALTORS 


SERVING TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON 
Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 


Mary Ann Keay Louise Krammer 
Joan Montryn | Ginny Niles 


Hance. Citure 


617-259-9133 
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Virginia Metalcrafters 
trivets are so pretty, 
it’s a shame to hide 

them under a serving 

dish! Choose our 
Newport pineapple, 
George Washington, 
William Rex or King 

George cyphers. 


Find a very special 
place to display 
this magnificent 
James Madison 

mirror, crested with a 
bald eagle. 19” high, 
12” wide. 


Nothing makes 
you shine 
like solid brass. 


Nothing will enhance a home more than authentic American 
brass from Virginia Metalcrafters. Shaped and finished 
by hand, in each piece’s gleaming contours you will see a 
reflection of our colonial past. 


CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 


Brass candlesticks are 
definitely up to snuff 
— sand cast and then 
carefully polished to a 
fine brilliance becom- 
ing to any table. 


Embrace your books 
with our lovely 
pineapple bookends, 
the colonial sign 
for hospitality. 
6%" high x 4” wide, 
2%” diameter. 


Because shopping should be a pleasure. 


Cooleys Marco Polo, 9 Walden Street, CONCORD, MA 369-3692 Mon-Sat 9-5, Thur ‘til 8 Sun 12-5 


84 Central Street, WELLESLEY, MA 237-1210 Mon-Sat 9-5 30, Thur ‘til 8. Sun 12-5 


AMEX, VISA, MC, DISCOVER, COOLEYS CHARGE. fo | eee 
ta =x 
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Dear Readers, 


The holidays are upon us. The ads in this issue may assist with your holiday shopping. The 
patronage of our advertisers helps The Review. 


Our children are our most valuable asset. Rosemary Coulson, Counseling Department Coordinator 
at the High School, gives us a glimpse at the college application process. A must read if someone 
you know is getting ready for college. The new superintendent in Lincoln, Dr. Mark McQuillan, 
writes about his first two months in the school system. And the headmaster at Carroll School, Tom 
Needham, gives us an update of the school’s campus plans. 


At the end of the year, Rob Loud will be stepping down at Business Manager. If you are interested 
in joining our lively staff, please call an associate or editor listed on the masthead. Rob has kept 


our books and also handled circulation. We’ll miss you, Rob! 


The staff of The Review wishes its readers and advertisers best wishes for the holiday season. 
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Scanning the Lincoln School System 


by Dr. Mark McQuillan, Superintendent, Lincoln Schools 


Imitation, it is often said, is the sincerest form of 
flattery. Daniel S. Cheever Jr., former Superintendent 
of Schools in Lincoln, is a person I have often tried to 
imitate. Shortly after he left Lincoln to take another 
superintendency, Dr. Cheever contributed an essay to a 
book edited by Barry Jentz entitled, Entry: The Hiring, 
Start-up and Supervision of Administrators (1982). 
Cheever's essay, "A Good Beginning as 
Superintendent," describes the strategies and procedures 
he followed to "enter" the Weston Public Schools, gain 
knowledge of the organization and its faculty, and limn 
the inner workings and values of that community. 
Wonderfully detailed and rich in suggestions for 
analyzing the climate and "culture" of a school system, 
"A Good Beginning" has become standard reading for all 
novice and experienced superintendents. It was 
Cheever's essay that I first consulted when I began my 
entry into the Andover Public Schools in 1991, and it 
was his essay that I again used in September to guide me 
through my first two months as Superintendent of the 
Lincoln Public Schools. 

To the uninitiated, entering a school system for the 
first time can be a bewildering, if not an overwhelming 
experience--one I often liken to changing a tire at 60 
miles per hour. So much information must be absorbed, 
so much advice is offered, so many signs and signals are 
sent up to be read, sifted, and interpreted--typically 
within the span of weeks--that it is no wonder that most 
new superintendents prefer to begin their work in the 
quiet of July. This is why a planned entry, one like the 
entry described by Cheever, is the only possible way to 
keep one's eye on the lug nuts and still scan the horizon 
for oncoming trucks. 

Cheever's suggestions for entry call for a quick, 
_ systematic "sampling" of community and constituency 
opinion. Accordingly, systematic sampling means 
interviewing scores of people, opening oneself to 
hundreds of questions, offering impromptu speeches, 
meeting with groups of every conceivable kind, asking 
the same questions again and again, and being prepared, 
always being prepared, to listen. Listening, active 
listening, is the key. Through listening, patterns and 
themes emerge which begin to tell a story about what 
people think of themselves, what they worry most about, 
and what they hope to accomplish. 

The story of Lincoln schools is as complex and rich 


as the organization and events that created it. I listened to 
teachers and administrators describe events leading to 
our present construction project. I heard about the 
unique roles filled by our teachers at Hanscom Air Force 
Base, the discernible pride our faculty and staff feel 
about their profession, and the pleasures all take in 
teaching in such a forward-looking school system. I 
heard parents and Board members describe their 
satisfactions and triumphs, and I learned of the many 
exceptional superintendents and principals who have 
passed through Lincoln on their way to other positions in 
education. 

The story of Lincoln, as one might expect, is not 
without its moments of conflict and upheaval. I heard 
much about Dr. Ciardi and the METCO debate of 1990, 
the number of principals who have come and left the 
Brooks School, the anger some parents feel about our 
curriculum initiatives in mathematics and multicultural 
education, and the overwhelming frustration our faculty 
feels in trying, with so few people, to accomplish a 
mission ordinarily reserved for big suburban school 
systems. 

All of these themes were part of the larger story. To 
make sense of what I had heard, thus, the final steps of 
my entry plan were to interpret the information I had 
gathered, share it with the School Committee and the 
faculty, and to ascertain whether or not I was faithfully 
representing what I had heard. Stated differently, did the 
story pattern I had come to know, conform to the history 
people knew as members of this community? 

To these ends, I met with Board members, our PTA 
and with each faculty. I offered each an overview of 
what I had learned. I characterized my efforts as one of 
“reporting out,” rather than offering a “critique” of the 
schools; and, working on the premise that what we want 
for our children should be mirrored in how we behave as 
adults, I attempted to place the themes and issues I had 
heard into the four "missions" of the Lincoln Public 
Schools. These four missions, (1) Empowerment, (2) 
Respect for and Understanding of Diversity, (3) 
Knowledge and Skills, and (4) Relationships, provided 
the framework for the strengths and areas of concern that 
had been described to me and that I had attempted to 
observe in my eight days of visiting classes, talking with 
staff, meeting parents, and touring buildings with 
students. 
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TRAVEL 


PRESENTS 


Sketchbooking in Jamaica 


with DeCordova's Barbara Stecher 
April 22 - 28, 1995 


Enjoy a week of sketching and watercolor instruction at Lincoln Travel’s Third Annual 
“SKETCHBOOKING” course, taught by DeCordova Museum of Art’s, Barbara Stecher. 
Learn to sketch on the go. Any level of drawing skill is fine -- beginner to advanced. 
You'll learn the secrets of making successful visual travel journals, and love doing it. 
Non-sketchers are welcome to enjoy all Jamaica has to offer... 


This exciting program will be held this year at one of the Caribbean’s Small Luxury 
Resorts -- the JAMAICA INN. Settle into the elegance that this private, beachfront 
resort offers.....and sketch. This program offers six days of instruction and guidance on 
mini field trips, plus deluxe oceanfront accommodations at JAMAICA INN, transfers, 
full breakfast and gourmet dinner daily, hotel tax, service, transportation to/from 


sketching locations, admission fees and of course, class and personal instruction from 
Barbara Stecher. 


$ 1050.00 per person- land only,double occupancy, $200.00 deposit required; 
Final payment due by February 28, 1995. Group size limited to 10. 


Home Phone 
Bus. Phone 
State Zip 


Share Room Yes QO No QO Age Group: 20-300 40-500 60+Q0 


Smoking es od NO! Passport # Exp. Date 


Please note that Lincoln Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of the 
travel services, accommodations etc. you have booked. 


Signature Date 


Lincoln Travel Corp. Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 (617) 259-3100 
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Listed below are the themes and issues surrounding 
each part of Lincoln’s fourfold mission. 


Empowerment 


n 

¢ Risk-taking and a willingness to experiment are well- 
defined norms within each school 

* High expectations prevail throughout the system 

* Lincoln’s staff is highly committed to professional 
development 

* Faculty, parents, staff and students are confident in 
their own abilities 

* Faculty and community continue to believe anything 
is possible! 


* Too little time available to do all that must be done 

¢ System’s work ethic suffers from lack of "closure" 

* Excessive preoccupation with success inhibits many 
children 

¢ Children, staff, system are over-programmed 

¢ Students need to be more respectful of adults and one 
another 

¢ Parents are uncertain of the system’ s direction 


Respect for and Understanding Diversity 


¢ Lincoln’s METCO program is highly effective 

¢ Lincoln’s inclusion program is exemplary 

¢ Hanscom children are handled with exceptional 
flexibility 


r f 
METCO policy on class size needs revision 
Lincoln’s Diversity Plan advocates improper values 
“Efficacy” training still hinders staff development 
"Comparability" standard for financing Hanscom 
fosters intercampus competition 

¢ Representation on School Committee is one-sided 

¢ Implementation of “inclusion” may lack resources 


Knowledge/Skill Base 


Hands-on, inquiry-based learning is emphasized 
Creative instructional methods are widespread 
Academic backgrounds of teachers are strong 
Faculty’s knowledge of research and theory is high 
Teacher autonomy is valued by administration, staff, 
and community 

¢ Technology initiative is generally on course 


¢ Acomprehensive assessment plan is lacking 

¢ Insufficient challenge provided for talented children 

* Math curriculum, especially in grades 5-8, needs 
strengthening 

¢ Curriculum mechanisms are not in place; as such the 
curriculum is fragmented and lacks sequence 

* Field trips are not funded to support curriculum 

* Middle school philosophy and program need clarity 
and rigor 


Relationships 

Strengths 

¢ Administrators, teachers are caring, committed 
professionals. 

* Teachers will go 110% for kids to assure their 
success. 

* Parents are exceptional volunteers, and highly 
dedicated to the the system 

* PTA and PTO have good relationships with School 
Committee 

¢ Children are happy and enjoy school 


Ar f Concern 

¢ Superintendent has not been visible enough, 
especially at Hanscom 

¢ Central office turnover has been destabilizing 

* Principal turnover at Brooks highly destabilizing 

* School Committee has historically intervened too 
often in day-to-day operations 

¢ Teamwork among administrators is often lacking 

* School Board/Town Government relations are at 
times strained 

¢ System as a whole lacks cohesion, traditions 

¢ Cross-campus communication, between Hanscom 
and Lincoln, if not Hartwell and Brooks is often 
lacking 


Taken as a whole, these various themes and issues 
constitute the story pattern I had heard and observed in 
operation throughout our schools. While much could be 
said about the paradoxes and incongruities of the plot, 
they must be seen for what they are: the context in which 
I must begin my work to collaborate and make decisions 
with all members of the Lincoln community. 

' Over the weeks and months ahead, I will, of course, 
be working with these observations, and I will begin the 
long process of correcting the areas of concern, building 
plans for the future, connecting parts of our system that 
have separated from the whole, and engaging our faculty 
in the exciting but challenging task of fulfilling the 
promise of all that is suggested in our mission. 

Much of good education is about imitation and 
modeling behaviors we want in others. I would like to 
think that Dr. Cheever’s “A Good Beginning,” has 
helped make my entry a good one. To my satisfaction, 
few people have questioned the validity of my 
observations. If anything, they are pleased that they have 
been heard, grateful that I have taken a moment to get to 
know them, and satisfied knowing that, with the passage 
of time, Lincoln’s many, many strengths will lay to rest 
the concerns so earnestly and forthrightly raised. This, 
by all appearances, is the lesson to be learned by 
imitating practices so well described by one of Lincoln’s 
most distinguished educators. ® 
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"No, There’s No Place Like... 


LINCOLN Deck House with large new addition, 
lovely setting (tennis!) at street’s end! $750,000 


LINCOLN Water View! 3,400 SF Contemp built 
w/quality! Walk to village; Ist fl Master. $715,000 


TP 


ie tae eRe ce ee a eee x s 
LINCOLN 2 wings & 2 driveways offer perfect 
potential for in-law apt or home office! $595,000 


LINCOLN Water View! Vintage charm yet space, 
flow, glass for It & view & entertaining! $695,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI 


Proprietor W. Robert Pearmain Betty Speer Kimnach Jeannine Taylor 
Marion Donnell Eleanor Fitzgerald Mikki Lipsey 
Muriel Schildbach Lida Armstrong Avrial Young 


Exclusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIO 
NAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


146 LINCOLN RD + LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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[Your New!] Home For The Holidays!" 


+3 
¥ 


LINCOLN Post&Beam Contemp combines warm 
wd & brick w/wt & lite (2 story glass!)! $495,000 


Perintiiieia Te 
Ledeen Re Lk a Nal 


WAYLAND Hi-end potential exist in extrmly priv 
3.47 acre mt-view lot! 9 rms; 12’ ceilings. $499,000 


LINCOLN Water View! Expanded end-unit at 
Farrar Pond-- 1 level house beautiful! $445,000 


| 


Re ae 


ae , oe Vo as Fe Ut AR : ti 
LINCOLN Water View! 9 land lots; 5+ are water 
vu! Variety of superb locations! $225,000-$460,000 


LINCOLN Great entry price in Lincoln! Family 
ranch needs TLC; exc opp’ty to invest! $229,900 


Exclusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 


146 LINCOLN RD « LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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sums SUPERMARKETS Sau 


Visit Our New Bakery 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 


Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 


Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 12 - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 
+ our New Location in Pepperell 


OOOOH OCO 


Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
508-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 
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fine coffees & teas...baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


yy MJT Dance Company 


(8 Offers Exciting Dance Classes 
For Adults and Children Ages 3-16 


First Parish Church Auditorium 
Bedford Road, Lincoln 


Twenty one year record for programming in 
creative movement, jazz and modern dance 


Spring Session begins January 9, 1995 
CALL TODAY FOR A BROCHURE: 


(617)482-0351 


Postcards in Prose 


Written by Susan Hoben 


Illustrated by Sheila Williams 


Spattered over the rocky lege, droplets of blood glint 
from dusty lichen and from under flat glossy leaves. They 
stop me in my tracks. Cranberries! Some gleam brilliant 
red in the sharp salt air, others have darkened in their 
ripeness to a venous hue. They summon me to pick. 


I whip out a plastic bag from my pocket and stoop to the 
task. The tiny pellets roll into my palm with a flick of 
thumb and finger, clicking into the bag. I don’t need all 
these cranberries. My family’s appetites are easily sated 
with their sharp tang, sugar-sweetened into palatability. 
But they call to an atavistic instinct. As gulls wheel 
mewing overhead, a crisp breeze carries scents of kelp 
and guano, and the sun warms my back, I gather in their 
bounty. Man may be the hunter; woman is undoubtedly 
the gatherer. 


The bag bulges to bursting, weighty with the solidity of 
the fruits. Reluctdntly I straighten and pick my way back 
to the others along granite boulders, over which the 
Genius of Cranberry has passed, scattering a spray of 


bloody globules as he strode. 


These treasures are bound for the freezer. When days 

are short and chill I’ll retrieve them, bearing the trace of 
_Maine summer sun, scent, ocean spume and baking rock 

within their frosted globes. 


* * * * * * OF 


copyright 1994 Susan Hoben 


The little white house perches on its ledge like a broody 
hen, spreading the ample skirt of its porches protectively, 
to shelter its chicks. Above, the narrow peak of its 
second story peers watchfully at the boats on their 
moorings in the bay at the foot of the meadow it sur- 
mounts. Mounting the path from the shore, we hurry to 
enfold ourselves in its welcoming warmth. From the row 
of rockers behind the porch windows we settle and survey 
the scene in safety, barely seen, ensconced and guarded 
by its maternal embrace. 


¥ oe eae = 


Ratenonten 


* * * * * * * 


"What it needs is a small table over in the corner, there, 
but I can’t think how we can afford one just now..." 
"That’s easy, I can make you one," he’s already lining up 
spare planks, boards, and a saw. Roughly cutting the 
skirt from two-by-fours, he forays forth for four lengths 
of slim, straight sapling, which he peels and cuts carefully 
to make the legs, tacking the narrow planking to the 
frame for the top — perhaps even sealing it with a bit of 
left-over varnish, maybe not. A careful, loving craftsman, 
his cuts are square and even; the table stands firm on its 
rustic legs. It will last a half century and more without 
rocking. It’s not worth bothering to sand it, though; she’s 
just going to throw a cloth over the whole thing. 


It still stood, naked, in a corner when, three decades 
later, we summer people came into the house, sold "fully 
furnished" — a useful little table, raw and rough. An 
oilcloth tablecloth shrouded its shortcomings — it stayed 
through changes of decor. Then, well beyond its fiftieth 
anniversary and slated for the scrap heap, it got a coat of 
sky-blue enamel on its planked top and took on a new life 
as a desk. 
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CHRISTMAS 
1994 


Period Rooms and Galleries 
Decorated in the Spirit of Christmas 


LGR 
ake 


Key 


December 3 - January 3 


Benefit for the Concord Museum's 
School and Public Programs 


ahs 


2») 


ONE 


Special Events: 
suided Tours, A Museum Cafe, 
Specially Stocked Museum Shop, 

Candlelight Evenings, Family Evenings 


BS 


Step back in time and 
share with us the spirit of 
An Olde Concord Christmas 


The Concord Museum 
200 Lexington Road 
Concord, MA 01742 

(508) 369-9609 
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It’s found its place in a corner of the broad porch. 
Pinewood and sky, sun-warmed by light rippling as it 
passes through glass panes of another era, it accommo- 
dates writing materials, a wine-bottle of old-fashioned, 
scented damask roses shedding burgundy petals, and 
exudes a faint reminder of spruce as I bend to my tasks. 
Sun filters through the spruce woods before me and 
gleams fresh from the bay on my right. A fine little table 
it is, the right height for her, now the right height for me. 
Still unsanded, unpretentious, its sapling legs and pine 
skirt golden under its clean blue top, it’s been reprieved 
to see the dawn of a new century. 


®) 


CHRISTMAS CRAFTS AND KIDS AT ST. ANNE’S 


There may not be enough snow to get there by 
sleigh, but Santa will be on hand for the Annual Crafts 
Show and Sale at St. Anne’s Church on Route 126 and 
Codman Road on Saturday, December 3. Sale hours 
run from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m.. Luncheon prepared 
by St. Anne’s talented cooks will be served from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 p.m. This year a special children’s menu will 
also be available. Admission is free. Ample parking 

is located near a handicap-accessible walkway to the 
entry. 

St. Anne’s Church Service League, sponsors of 
this major fund raiser, uses proceeds to make donations 
to a number of charitable organizations serving the 
homeless and poor in Massachusetts and in other 
national and international locations. Some of those 
who will be helped are Little Brothers, Friends of the 

_ Elderly. Bristol Lodge in Waltham, the Episcopal City 
_ Mission in Boston, and Navajo Indians in Sawmill, 
_ Arizona. 

This, the third year featuring the works of 

regional craftspersons, will have a special emphasis on 
_ entertaining young attendees. A variety of children’s 
| activities will be supervised by members of the Sunday 
| School staff and the older youth group, to enable 
parents to shop at their leisure. Leather goods, toys, 
children’s cloths, decorations, needlework, and jewelry 
will be on sale, as well as tempting baked goods, 
candies and sauces from parishioners’ kitchens. 

During the sale and show, Santa Claus will take 
Christmas wish lists and pose with kids for take-home 
photographs. iz 


ice 


a ak 
FRAN’S 


BODY SHOP & MACHINE SHOP 
ROAD SERVICE ¢ TOWING SERVICE 
EXPERT FOREIGN & DOMESTIC AUTO REPAIR 
COMPUTERIZED DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 
FREE PICK UP & DELIVERY e USED CARS 


259-0332 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD (RT 117) LINCOLN 


FRAN’S 


BODY & FRAME SPECIALISTS 
EXPERT FOREIGN & DOMESTIC AUTO PAINTING 
FRAME STRAIGHTENING 
FREE PICK UP & DELIVERY 


259-0332 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD (RT 177) LINCOLN 


First Parish 


Once again shoppers will fill the rooms at the Parish 
House to enjoy the TOUCH OF CHRISTMAS at First 
Parish. As has been the tradition for many years, Santa 
will arrive at 11 a.m., and children may share their 
holiday wishes with him and have a photograph taken for 
a small fee. The parishioners have been working to 
prepare baked goods, balsam wreaths, crafts, knitted 
items and have scoured drawers and attics for treasures 
for the adult and children’s white elephant tables. 
Luncheon will be served. 


Don’t miss the date, Saturday, December 10th from 10 
a.m. until | p.m. It is a chance to do shopping as well as 
to see friends and neighbors during this busy season. 


St. Joseph’s 


On Sunday, December 18 at 7:30 p.m. St. Joseph’s 
Church will provide an evening of Christmas chorales and 
community singing. 
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Pillow Portraits 


Qassic Painting & Contracting 


¢ Quality Interior/Exterior Painting 
e Seamless Gutters, Drywall, Plastering 
e Sun Decks and Small Carpentry 
e Complete Pressure Washing 


All and any home repairs 


Where Craftsmanship still means Quality 


We're fully insured, we're local, and we'll meet 
or beat any written estimate. 


Make the call = (617) 259-8717 


PTT. 


a unieue artistic statement 


16 


A CPEALIVE personalized (gitt 


* houses, churches ij 


historic buildings 


+ designed from photographs 


+ appliqued 6 finished as 


pi Llows or wall ees 


Dilla Qooch Tingley 
617 259-961 
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CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday Evening 

6:00 - Beginner 

7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 

9:30 - Basic 

11:30 - Chair Exercises 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 


Carroll School 


Gains A National Reputation For A Program With Its Roots In Lincoln 


by Thomas Needham, Headmaster 


"What we need to do is get off the stick and make the 
decision about our high school students, once and for all. I 
recommend that a study be completed during the summer and 
then an initial recommendation be presented at the first 
meeting of the Board of Trustees next fall." This was one of 
the numerous but very critical statements made at an annual 
board meeting some five years ago by then Carroll Trustee, 
David Donaldson. Although we all agreed that Dave 
Donaldson possessed a view to the future that few others had, 
none of us, I suspect, could have predicted the final decision 
of The Carroll School Board of Trustees almost three years 
later. 


Early Beginnings Take Root - 
But Not Without Work 


Dr. Edwin Cole, founder of The Carroll School described 
the origins of The Carroll School in An Oral History - 
Chapter One, created in honor of our twentieth anniversary. 
"When Junie Lowe, Gorham Brigham, and I first discussed 
the possibilities of establishing a school for dyslexic children, 
I experienced a good deal of frustration due to my experience 
as a physician trying to influence the educational 
establishment to provide adequate instruction for a number of 
dyslexic students I had seen as patients (Dr. Cole, a long time 
resident of Lincoln and neurologist on staff of Massachusetts 
General Hospital). Naively, I had thought that an educator 
would welcome a new, and in my view, completely reasonable 
approach to the instruction of dyslexic children. What was 
needed seemed to me very clear, but not to most teachers and 
school heads to whom I recommended using an intensive, 
alphabetic-phonetic method of instruction. There were so 
many ‘road blocks,’ and only gradually did the approach 
which I deemed necessary receive any general acceptance...So 
when, as a result of discussions with Junie and Gorham, it 
seemed likely that we could establish a school dedicated to 
those principles of instruction. I felt great relief that we could 
create an ideal educational climate for the dyslexic children 
we would accept. It took time and possibly further frustration 
to discover that a well integrated curriculum couldn't happen 
over night. Many details had to be worked out." 

The school began in 1967 with the purchase of The 
Carroll School property in West Newton. Since 1882 this 
property had been a finishing school for girls. In 1971 we 
purchased the Storrow Estate on Baker Bridge Road from 
Massachusetts General Hospital and the school has been in 


Lincoln ever since. The Carroll School has grown and 
sharpened its focus to concentrate on children of average to 
above average intelligence who share a diagnosed language 
learning disability as their primary educational and often 
personal challenge. However, The Carroll School has never 
forsaken its roots based on the educational principles 
developed by neurologist and colleague of Dr. Cole's, Samuel 
Orton and educator Anna Gillingham. 

About our Lincoln campus. The original two buildings 
were the Gatehouse and Storrow House. In 1972 the Comeau 
Gymnasium was built. A high school program was initiated 
in 1979 which was first housed in very cramped quarters in 
the Gatehouse. Within three years the twelve high school 
students and their four teachers moved to rented "temporary" 
facilities in the Lincoln-Sudbury High School. These "digs" 
originally planned to be only a short term solution ended up 
being a very cramped home to fifty students for fifteen years! 


Carroll's Programs Broaden 
to Meet New Demands 


Today, some Carroll students travel as much as two hours 
each way. Students come from as far away as Rhode Island 
and New Hampshire in addition to some forty cities and 
towns in Massachusetts. Those accepted at Carroll can be 
described, most simply, as being very bright, talented and 
creative students who don't leam to read, write, or spell 
through any conventional or traditional manner. Each student 
enrolled is accepted under a mission to transition its students 
back into their mainstream school as soon as they are ready. 
This translates into an average stay of between three to four 
years. About two-thirds of our students transition into the 
many private day and boarding schools throughout New 
England. The remaining one-third return to their local public 
schools. Close to 100% of the students who receive an 
accredited diploma from Carroll continue with their studies at 
most of the local colleges and universities. 

A nationally recognized program called Bounders now 
offered to all Carroll students, came from the vision of yet 
another notable Lincoln resident, Michael Stratton. Adapted 
from his many years of teaching in the Outward Bound 
curriculum, "Strats" created an adventure based program 
specifically designed for school aged children with learning 
disabilities and low self-esteem. Our Bounders program, 
using a philosophy known as "challenge by choice,” focuses 
on cooperative achievement, confidence building, and self- 
awareness. Activities may include rock climbing, ropes 
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Country 
Hair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 


Specializing in design perms and all types of hair coloring. 


Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
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MULTI-PURE DRINKING WATER SYSTEMS 
Pure Water for Better Health Since 1970 


For drinking water & cooking, 
Lincolnites choose MULTI-PURE ! 
Convenience - Better Health - Pennies Per Gallon 


MULTI-PURE DRINKING WATER SYSTEMS 


* Consumer Digest magazine’s “Best Buy” 
¢ Tested & certified by NSF International 
¢ Countertop & Below Sink units 


¢ Replaceable solid carbon block filter 
« Removes impurities effectively: asbestos, 
bacteria, chemicals, lead, etc. 


HOLIDAY SPECIAL -- December Orders Only ! 
$20 Gift Certificate from MULTI-PURE 


MEMBER 


FDIC/DIFM TENDER 


Savi 
Bank 


Call for a free demonstration. sa Spar Reaate ood 
Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 


Judson Reece, 259-8880 
MULTI-PURE Distributor since 1989 
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course elements, canoeing, and camping. Group commu- 
nications and problem solving are also an important part of 
the program. Through the charisma and early vision of 
Michael Stratton all the way to today with the work of his 
enthusiastic and dedicated student, Carroll alumnus Brian 
Kelly, our Bounders program has evolved into an exciting 
Opportunity which is valued by each of our students and their 
families for its impact on their self-esteem and self-worth. 

In addition to its expanded academic program, The Carroll 
School offers a wide variety of services today to 
professionals, parents, and students. Our summer programs, 
which include a moming Summer School and an aftemoon 
Day Camp, bridge the gap between academic years for 
students who need continuity, structure, and the support of 
individual and small group tutoring. Another summer 
program is Sun-Bounders which is a series of trips of varying 
lengths to a variety of destinations throughout New England 
for school aged students. 

The Garside Institute for Teacher Training (GIFTT) 
provides training in Carroll's multisensory language 
approaches to teachers in public and private schools and has 
gained intemational recognition for the success of its 
programs. These courses are offered on-site throughout the 
country or at Carroll in winter and summer sessions. An 
active scholarship program provides necessary funding for 
many professionals who couldn't attend otherwise from many 
towns, including our own Lincoln. 

More about our relationship with the Town of Lincoln. 
Carroll has a long history of making a donation to the town in 
lieu of taxes every year based on the number of enrolled 
students. We also provide fields and a gymnasium for town 
soccer league practice, a field for the traditional Baker Bridge 
Road Thanksgiving Day soccer games. Did you know we 
provide an area at Carroll for middle school dances held here 
about every six seeks and provide space for a neighbor's 
corporate volleyball team practice? We also participate in 
Lincoln's Winter Camival - all signs of our neighborliness 
and desire to be part of the community. We are most pleased 
that the Codman Community Farm will use our facilities for 
their annual auction this coming February. 


A New Project in Carroll's Future 
Makes a Long Awaited Dream Come True 


In September 1993, the Board of Trustees resolved for 
both programmatic and financial reasons to consolidate all the 
school's programs in Lincoln. Concurrently, an architect was 
engaged to analyze our current and future space requirements 
and to develop a campus master plan. It has always been our 
strong belief that each and every one of our children needs 
and deserves a broad range of academic, extracurricular and 
athletic offerings in order to truly reach their intellectual, 
aesthetic and emotional potential. Our upcoming project 
makes this strongly felt commitment a reality for the very first 
time. 


This will be accomplished through the construction of a 
new building to house a multi-purpose room for our 
performing arts program as well as the necessary classroom 
space for the fifty upper school students housed on the 
Lincoln-Sudbury campus. There is a hope that over time we 
could grow in the upper school to a more optimum size of 
approximately 80 students. Additionally, the first floor of the 
Storrow House will be converted to an Educational Resource 
and Multi-Media Center. This will provide all our students 
and trainees with an expanded collection as well as more 
access to computers, CD-ROM and other technology to 
handle data searches, connections to global networks and use 
of interactive video. 

These are exciting days for The Carroll School and just as 
during those years of our infancy, we continue to benefit from 
so many of our neighbors around Lincoln and appreciate their 
many comments of support and constructive criticism. 
During the almost thirty years of our existence, The Carroll 
School, true to Dr. Cole's early vision, has worked hard to 
meet the needs of these bright and talented students who come 
to us seeking understanding, encouragement and support. As 
with the past twenty-three years that we have been in Lincoln 
we will continue to strive to achieve these goals without 
forsaking those needs or concems of our neighbors 
throughout Lincoln. To do otherwise would be to ignore the 
many years that Carroll has invested in creating a "good 
neighbor" policy. We hope that we have brought something 
special in the past to this community and that we will 
continue to be an asset. We love Lincoln! 


NEW PROPERTY 


IOLD UNFAMILIAR 
GARDEN? 


fs ALLOW ME TO ACQUAINT YOU. 

I CAN IDENTIFY PLANTS. 

MAP PLANTINGS. 

RECOMMEND MAINTENANCE 
PROCEDURES. 

DESIGN NEW GARDENS. 

ADVISE ON TREE & SHRUB 
SELECTION. 


NO JOB TOO SMALL 


ROBIN WILKERSON 
51 OLD WINTER STREET 
LINCOLN, MA 01775 
617 259-1110 
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Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 


poker. 


COLDWCLL 
BANKER 0 


RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


TS ~*~ As we enter this 
holiday season ° 
filled with family, 
ote friends and 
neighbors, we 
@ 

Denise Bienfang * want to send 
Donna Burt r all of you 
Penny Cotoni a6 our warmest 
Helen Cole Green * Holiday ne ° 
Kim Kassner 
Susan Law it *° -%K ss us He 
Don Milan 
Karen Paradies 
Diana Smith 
Lois Tetreault 
Gretchen Goodwin, 

Admin. Assistant 
Jeff Morgenstern 

Manager 


CARLISLE - Privately sited Contemporary with 4 


p bedrooms, 2 full and 2 half baths offers separate 3- 
room office/au-paire suite. Not to be overlooked is the 
health and fitness facility with indoor gunite pool, spa 


Marke ting the World's and exercise area. Convenient location............ $349,000 
Finest Real Estate 
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MPANY-COLDWELL BANKER 


209-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN - Ride, ski, hike from your back door onto 
miles of conservation land. Large 1905 brick house on 5 
acres looks out over 12+ acres of horse pasture. 
Includes a 3-bedroom apartment, small barn and 
carriage shed. ID#61064..........:ceeeeeeteeee $580,000 


designed 


9-room, architect 
‘Contemporary. Beautiful pond setting, gourmet kitchen, 
family room with fireplace plus library. First floor 


‘master bedroom with whirlpool, 3-car garage and much 
Ss IIS, FIGS. cathe cabencntvenpesenesbpeseenees $765,000 


LINCOLN - Elegant 


:, “ate 
LINCOLN - Picturebook New England Cape with 3 
bedrooms and 2 baths. Interior redone in elegant Beacon 
Hill styling to include pine-paneled family room. Enjoy 
glorious gardens from your private brick patios. 
Beautiful neighborhood setting...............005 $399,900 


Property Information 
24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week 


1 HUNNEMAN 
ON CALL 


pu! HOURS 


756- 0077 


Enter SS er ty 


Massachusetts’ first and only 
interactive real estate information service. 
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THE yp 
TRAVEL 


STATION 


Alntique collector?...don't miss the 
40th BELGIAN ANTIQUES FAIR 


Brussels, 19-29 January 


Now you can attend this fair regarded as one of the major European 
Fairs in terms of quality, rarity and authenticity of the exhibits... 


Sabena's affordable euroweekend 
starting at $499 per person 


SSSSSSSSSSSS§ 


Visit the Great National Parks of 
Northern Tanzania on our 
Special 13 day Sees 


This combined lodge, tented safari camp, and private camping safari 
provides an opportunity to view African wildlife in some of the 
more remote and interesting wildlife areas of East Africa. 


SPECIAL DEPARTURE - 17 JULY 


Land Cost: 
$2750 driver/guide (4 passengers) 


$3050 private guide (4 _ passengers) 


For details of these programs, please call: 


259-1200 
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‘Tis the Season......For College Applications! 


by Rosemary Colson, LSRHS Counseling Department 
Coordinator 


Halloween comes around and panic and fear set in. 
But, is this fear over ghosts, goblins, witches and war- 
locks? (NB, I’m trying to be politically correct!) No! It 
is an even greater fear, the fear and fright of the College 
Application. Here is a look inside the mind of a senior in 
high school at this time of year. 

Will I get in? Will I be rejected? I know that all 
of my friends will get in and I won’t get in ANYWHERE. 
Deadlines are coming. My parents are bugging me. My 
guidance counselor is always asking me how I’m doing on 
my applications. All my friends EVER talk about is 
college applications. I need a vacation! 

This is my senior year. It was supposed to be the 
best year of my life. What happened? When does it get 
better? Maybe it will be fun after I hear back from 

_ colleges. What did the seniors say last year? If you 
receive a thick envelope, it’s good, but a thin envelope is 
really bad. What if I get all thin envelopes? I just won’t 
open them ... Oh, no, I can’t do that. I think I remember 
the seniors, last year, saying that sometimes they try to 

_ trick you by sending a thin envelope with good news. I 
don’t know. This is so confusing. 

When I asked my parents about the envelopes, they 
said that I wouldn’t need to worry about getting ANY 
envelopes if I didn’t hurry up and do some applications. 
Groan. Maybe I should take a year off after I graduate. 
_ Yeah, I could tell my folks that I want to work to save 
_ money for college. Or, I could just take off and hitch 
rides across the country. I need to see the world! I don’t 

_ know what my folks would say to that, though. When I 

_ tried it out on my guidance counselor, he just said that it 

_ was certainly something to think about but that I should 

_ do my applications anyway NOW because I could always 

| defer my acceptance. He also said that I might feel 
| different once I got accepted at a few colleges. 

Yea, right! He just doesn’t know that I’m going to 
| be his first student, ever, to get rejected every place. He 
| just keeps saying that the application is not so bad once 
) you really start it, and it doesn’t really take that long, and 

it’s not that confusing. He told me to bring in one of my 
applications and we could do it together. 


LINC OLN 


SUDBURY 
HIGH SCHOOL 
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Oh, no. I just remembered ... we’re going to have 
everyone at our house for Thanksgiving this year and my 
aunts and uncles are all going to ask me over and over 
again what I want to be and what I want to major in and 
what college I’m going to and what I want to BE. ... How 
am I supposed to know now what I want to be later? I’ll 
just do what my cousin did last year and tell them all 
something different so they’ll get really confused. ... Or 
maybe I'll just stay in my room that whole day and say 
I’m sick.... 

But this will be my last Thanksgiving when I’m 
really at home. I don’t want to miss it. That seems really 
weird. How can I just be living somewhere else? I 
wonder if my parents will miss me? I wonder if I’ll miss 
them? My little brother will probably wreck my room 
while I’m gone. Gosh, I won’t get to see his soccer games 
next year. He'll probably grow two more inches while I’m 
gone. He won’t be able to bug me and my friends 
anymore, though! 

My friends! Oh, no! Where will they be? Where 
will I be? I’m going to miss them so much. Sarah was 
planning to go out to California. I’ll never see her or, if 
I do, I know it won’t be the same. Everything is so 
boring here, though, maybe it will be fun to make new 
friends and get away... 

I can’t believe this is really happening. I really am 
a senior and I am going to be graduating from high 
school. (I hope, anyway!) 

Maybe I better start that application. I’ll look at it 
tonight and bring it in to my guidance counselor tomor- 
row so we can look at it together. Maybe my parents will 
help me start it tonight. I wonder if they have any oe 
about what I can write for the essay... 
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A TOUCH OF CHRISTMAS 


First Parish in Lincoln 
Saturday, December 10, 1994 
10 a.m. - 1 p.m. 


a) 


“EBs sete 
A} Childrens \ YN$ 
4 Shopping 
» Room 


ADMISSION FREE 


Il Capriccio 
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A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Monday-Saturday, 6 to 10 p.m. 


Reservations: (617) 894-2234 
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by Jeanne Bracken 


With Friends Like These... 


The Friends of the Lincoln Library has 
earned quite a “rep” around town. And with 
good reason. As friends ought to be, they are 
loyal, helpful, clever, and hard-working. 

Case in point: “Pickles to Pastures”, the 
recent fun-raiser planned and carried off on a 
fine October Sunday afternoon by the Friends. 
Billed as an introduction to Lincoln and its 
history, the program saw hundreds of adults 
willingly stuff themselves into school bus seats 
(are they making them smaller these days?) for a 
trek around the town. Interesting, sure. An 
Opportunity to tour some unique Lincoln spots 
without keeping an eye out for the law. (One 
woman was heard to remark, in the dank Cold 
War-era bomb shelter under a Lincoln hillside, 
that it was the first time she’d ever been in the 
place legally.) 

In fact, it wouldn’t have been that 
difficult to watch for “the law”, because Chief 
Arena himself had been pressed into service, 


along with an assortment of local actors and 


general all-round characters. In a spirit of fun 
and cooperation (and probably to get their hands 
on one of those snazzy sweatshirts), dozens of 


folks pitched in, helping with refreshments, 


parking, narrating, head-counting (wouldn’t 
want to leave anyone behind at a stop!), 
writing, editing, researching, publicity...and a 
lot more. Whoever was in charge of the weather 
that fine Sunday deserves a tip of the hat (a felt 
fedora, in keeping with the spirit of the day) as 
well. 

The program was so popular that it sold 
out quickly. Additional buses were added--and 
sold out. Waiting lists grew as the weeks 
passed, until it was clear that nobody else could 
possibly be squeezed in. (One gentleman, 
calling at the last minute for reservations and 
told that it was hopeless, said he knew where he 
could get some tickets, and hung up. We had 
visions of scalpers standing on Codman Road 
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Bookie 


—— 


offering “Pickles to Pastures” tickets at inflated 
rates.) 

Those of us who work at the library 
know how many dozens of hours went into the 
writing and polishing of the script for the 
afternoon’s tour. As the day of the event 
neared, the writers, looking a bit glassy-eyed 
and tiring of sub sandwiches, hunkered down at 
the library long past our closing hours. These 
folks have done us all proud. 

“Pickles to Pastures” may be the most 
recent fun-raiser, but it is far from the only one. 
Last year’s house tour opened the doors of 
several Lincoln homes to the public, many for 
the first time ever, and raised a good bit of 
money in the process. A Friends-sponsored 
tour of English literary landscapes in 1993 will 
be repeated in the fall of 1995, but with a 
mysterious twist. (Lord Peter Wimsey’s 
Oxford, an after-dark Jack the Ripper walk in 
London, Agatha Christie country...wear your 
deer stalker, bring your knitting?) And the 
regular book sales at Bemis Hall are ever 
popular sources of funds for the Friends--and 
for their friends, the Lincoln Public Library. 

The results of the Friends’ generosity 
are evident throughout the library and beyond. 
Regular mailings announcing library programs 
are funded by the Friends. So are the FAX 
machine, a copier, the classic jazz series, all of 
Our museum passes, and many other programs. 
Volunteers from the Friends also index the 
Lincoln Journal and help out with other tasks 
around the library. 

To mix a metaphor, with Friends like 
these...who could ask for anything more? 


am litical 
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Variety ls 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


The 


Cotton : * NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 
* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS ° 


Collection ¢ * FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS ° 


“EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 


bir c. at dg INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES ° 
$ Spice & Grain yy * GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS ° 


* HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS ° 
Natural Fiber & * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
Jashios for @ * NATURAL COSMETICS * 


Man Winn & * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 
aa a Concord Spice & Grain 


@ BEAUTY + COLOR © Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 
. COTTON, : ") 93 Thoreau St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


008-369-3333 617-259-9000... 617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd. Concord, Mass. 
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by Charles P. Kindleberger 


I happened to think of the Research and 
Analysis branch of O.S.S. — R and A, as it was famil- 
iarly known, and then R and D — Research and 
Development, a function rather than an institution. 
This led to trying to string together initials starting with 
R — no words — except that I cheat when I get into 
trouble (vide infra). Here’s the list. When I get to Rz 
which I can’t do, I suggest we have the makings of a 
parlor game, if there are any parlors left. 

R & A research and analysis branch of OSS. 


RBI runs batted in. 

RC Roman Catholic. 

R&D research and development. 

Rev. the reverend — title of respect for a 


person of the cloth. 


RFD rural free delivery. 

Rg right guard in football: archaic. (Today 
he is a nose guard.) 

RH RH negative, a blood type. 

RI Rhode Island, and R.I.P. (requiescat in 
pace, or in the vulgate Rest in Peace). 

RJ I would like to use RJF, the initials of 
my late beloved Lincoln friend, Rollin J. 
Fairbanks, but he was not known by his 
initials. See under RN. 

RK Robert Kennedy. 

RL a monicker sometimes given to R.L. 
("Robbie") Smith of Bedford Road, 
Lincoln. 

RMP Royal Mounted Police (in Canada), as 
seen in a real estate ad, room or rooms. 

RN Royal Navy, registered nurse. 

RO a Greek letter, better spelled Rho. 

RPM revolutions per minute; RPI — Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute. 

RQ ? 

RR railroad 

RS registered (? doubtful) 

Rt right, as in Rt Rev. ..., the designation of 
a bishop. 

Ru in chemistry, ruthenium. 

Rw right wing — in hockey, soccer, etc. 

Rx prescription drug. 

Ry a word, if that will get by, as in RyKmp 

Rz SOrTy. 
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I think we have the makings of a Parker game 
here. Give each player a letter, a pencil, a piece of 
paper, assume that she or he knows the alphabet and 
allot ten minutes (would you accept fifteen?) to fill out 
a list based on some letters drawn from a hat. There 
probably should be some restriction on how many 
explanations can start with the same word: as "right" 
in the list above. I left off right end and right tackle. 
If one had M, think of MA (the state), MBTA, MGH, 
MIT, etc. Perhaps two. And the parties should be 
amicable, to prevent altercations over a doubtful item, 
as in Rs, supra. Go for it. But don’t send me an 
account. NA (North American) NB (note bene and 
NBC), NC (North Carolina) .... ® 


Celebrate the Holidays 
Gifts, Decorations, Lights, 
and Holiday Cookware 


At 
West Concord 5 & 10 


of course 
Visit our Holiday Shop Next Door 
Opening Friday, Nov.25 th 
Opens Daily at 10 am 


West Concord 5 & 10 
Open 8am Mon.-Sat. 
Extended Hours During 
the Holiday Season 


106 Commonwealth Avenue 
West Concord 
369-9011 
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Eleven Women and Three Men 
Good and True 


by Suze Craig 


The opening phases of jury duty smack of nothing so 
much as civic roulette. First there is the summons to 
participate (“how did I get on somebody’s list?”), the 
calculation of escape possibilities (“this is the fourth time 
in ten years so maybe the three year limit obtains?”) ( it 
doesn’t), the gamble that the rush hour journey down to 
the bowels of Cambridge will not take an hour (it does), 
the potluck parking space, the silent, speculative, and 
crowded elevator ride to the fifth floor, as everyone faces 
front and watches the numbers on either side of the closed 
doors blink upward. 

After the repetition-worn-thin welcome by the Chief 
Court Officer, the videotaped explanation. Then, the two 
hours or so of everyone silently calculating the odds of 
impanellment: who, of the umpty-ump people here, will 
be chosen to actually sit as a juror, and who will be free 
to walk quickly to the elevator and back to routine, having 
complied with the one day/one trial stipulation. Ah, the 
exhilaration of escape, spiked by the virtue of having done 
one’s duty and in spite of doing so, gotten off scot free. 

About 50% are chosen, as was I. What followed, if not 
immediately entertaining, was certainly informative. I 
was thrust into another world, one of races from chicken 
house to steer shed at 5:30 a.m. to chore our startled 
livestock, followed by constipated commuter rush hour, 
and good grief, pantyhose for five whole days in a row. 
But I’m ahead of myself. 

After being told the case was a civil one, not criminal, 
we were politely herded into a courtroom and seated in the 
public area. The whittling down to a working jury contin- 
ued. After the judge sketched a swift skeleton of the case, 
a Middlesex town vs. R Associates, came instruction for 
the whole group. Anyone with immediate family in said 
town, please raise your hand. Anyone who is personally 
acquainted with the witnesses [here followed a list of 
names], please raise your hand. Anyone intimately con- 
nected with the construction business. Anyone who feels 
he or she could not serve as impartial juror for reasons of 
hardship or public necessity. 

One by one, people who had raised their hands moved 
up to the bench to explain to the judge in a low voice their 
reasons for being unable to serve. She watched, listened 
carefully to each, as did the attorneys for the plaintiff and 
the defendant. Politely, she accepted various reasons and 
excuses, and just as politely pushed through other reasons, 
other excuses. Some I could just hear, others spoke in 
lower voices. 

“My brother and his family live right next to the library 
and I’ve already heard a lot about the case from my 
sister-in-law.” 
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“You may be excused.” 

“TI have to take medication every four hours.” 

“You would not be constrained from doing so. Please 
resume your seat.” 

“I make out the payroll for my company, and we work 
with R.” 

“Are you personally acquainted with anyone hereto- 
fore mentioned in this court in reference to this case?” 

“Well, uh, no, but I’ve seen the name R...Lots of 
times...” 

I strained forward to hear the judge’s response, to no 
avail. The woman, a portly blonde with pearl earrings, 
flounced back to her seat. 

The attorneys sifted through their yellow sticky noted 
lists, panel 4, panel 5, panel 6, and more people were 
excused from serving, for reasons known only to the 


attorneys. By law they can ask that certain people be | 


excused, and I assume they base their decisions on reasons 
connected with the prospective juror’s name, address, 
age, Sex, occupation, and spouse occupation, for that is all 
the information they receive. 

All bets were off. Nobody said my name. I was impan- 
elled. What followed was nowhere near Perry Mason or 
Rumpole, but I found the due process informative, in ways 
I had never imagined. 


There were fourteen of us, eleven women and three | 


men. Having been formally impanelled, we adjourned to 
a table in the non-smoking room next to Courtroom 7B, 
and, resigned, scanned the sweeping view of a then green 
Cambridge. For the smokers, an adjacent room offered 
respite and ashtrays. The Court Officer, cheerfully Bos- 
ton-Irish and white-haired, ushered us through the niceties 


of lining up in the hall, “same order every day, folks, just | 


like school,” filing into the courtroom—on the jury side, 
this time—and announcing “Court now in session; all 
rise.7 

The case was laid out before us. The town’s building 
committee had asked R Associates to design and super- 


vise the building of a domed field house roof, which was | 


completed in August of I think it was 1989. In September 


of the same year, the roof began to leak. The judge told 
us the actual building process was not the issue at hand, 
that the town’s dealings with the builder were not relevant | 


to our case. We were to concentrate on the town’s involve- 
ment with R. 

In the following four days with care and alacrity we 
were marched through some 50-odd pieces of evidence, 
letters, memos, contracts, building code manuals, and 
photographs, that at the end, filled a Casey & Hayes 
cardboard moving box. 

On the first two days the volunteer chair of the town’s 
building committee and his lawyer laid out the ground- 
work. They worked in yes, no, what-happened-then detail, 
in questions and answers devoid of emotion—pared bare. 
Silently we watched, our heads turning back and forth 
between the two men, with slow, metronomed precision. 
I caught once a scent of almost theatre-of-the-absurd. 


“And what did the custodian tell you about the field 
house roof?” 

“He told me it leaked.” 

“And on September 28th what did you yourself ascer- 
tain about the field house roof?” 

“It leaked.” 

We learned the protocol of the court, which began daily 
with the entrance of the black-gowned judge to the stand- 
ing audience of jury, attorneys, and witnesses. We be- 
came accustomed to the addressing of the case 
participants as Mister So-and-So, always (no women 
appeared anywhere in the case), and the formal admitting 
and tagging documents as evidence. We ceased to be 
aware of the court secretary, who cupped a minuscule 
microphone close to her mouth, whispering and thus 
recording each question, each answer. The testimony 
ribboned on, punctuated by the judge’s contralto, no-non- 
sense “Objection overruled,” or “Objection sustained.” 
We watched the whispered consultations of the judge and 
attorneys at the side bar, conferring on matters not for our 
ears. And always, the formal attire, the attorneys in dark 
suits, a species of white collar uniform, with severely 
conservative ties. No sneakers anywhere, not even on any 
of us. Each opening and closing of a session brought a 
concise, gracious and grave thank you to us from the 
judge, with the hour we would reconvene. 

We none of us ever said a word in that room, with the 
exception of the young brown-haired woman sitting in the 
first chair of the second row. Selection of the jury foreman 
was at hand and upon hearing her name spoken by the 
judge she was so startled that she gulped “Sure.” 

The chairs, oh those chairs. As ungiving as the proce- 
dure, uncompromisingly upright, just a tad too low to 
provide adequate back support, just a tad too hard in the 
seat. We sat, shifting as often as we dared, to keep legs 
from going to sleep, to--as silently as possible--move 
elbows or knees, in the endless unobtrusive search for a 
comfortable position for just the next hour. 

As we moved our fourteen heads back and forth from 
lawyer to witness to lawyer to witness, we must have 
looked like spectators at a slow tennis game. 

There were no windows. The light was formal as well, 
draining eerily down on us from the domed ceiling (a 
structural serendipity for witnesses attempting to explain 
where and how field house roof leaks would occur and 
_why roofing such a shape is difficult). As illumination it 
was everywhere and nowhere; I couldn’t even guess at 
the color of anyone’s eyes. 

We listened to an engaging outside Expert Witness, a 
roofing statesman, warmly comfortable in the courtroom, 
define slope and grade, sketch minimal rise and run, 
- explain via yes and no questions the details of asphalt and 
_ shingle and felt. Another roofing witness, younger, wind- 
breakered instead of necktied, unabashed by his sur- 
_ roundings, watched as the attorneys and judge went off 
_ to a whispered consultation at the side bar. Suddenly he 


leaned forward to us, winked and grinned. “Guess you 
know a lot more about roofs than y’ever wanted to know.” 

So appalled were we at this temerity, we just gaped at 
him. 

The judge turned swiftly, icy-eyed. 

“Silence in the court!” barked the officer. 

Windbreaker left the stand considerably shaken. 

The foreman delivered our verdict and I am still taken 
aback by the decision process. We had been assembled as 
randomly as possible, and indeed were an assorted lot— 
among us a nurse practitioner, bridal shop salesgirl, cash 
manager, a couple of housewives, mechanic, even a small 
farm farmer. Yet the decisions we arrived at by examining 
this piece of evidence and that, by erratic discussion, 
sometimes all talking at once, sometimes one by one, a 
wandering, seemingly disorganized process (any business 
seminar leader would have thrown up his hands in rational 
bouleversement), were in surprising accord, several unan- 
imous. I guess the idea of assembling a group of people 
who don’t know each other, and who most likely will 
never see each other again, who come from different 
backgrounds, different educations, and different socio- 
economic classes to decide what facts have been proven 
and what have not, to exercise a group muscle of common 
sense, works. Or at least it did in this instance. 

A friend here in Lincoln grumbles at the inefficiency 
of the jury selection process, at his having been called 
many times, yet never having served. But it seems to me 
that inefficiency is hardly the crux of the matter. Rather, 
it’s the random sifting together of a number of people to 
enable the rendering of a just verdict. 

The little brown Trial Juror’s Handbook that comes in 
the mail with the summons puts it squarely: “The experi- 
ences of centuries teach that our system of juries renders 
fair, impartial, and true verdicts.” I had only five days, but 
they make me feel there’s something to be said for all 
those centuries of experience. 


Nov. issue 


LINCOLN REVIEW 
Subscription rate for all six issues 
for next year is $9.00 
Name 
Address 
City,State,Zip 
Return this to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/oSubscription Mgr.,P.O.Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, MA 01773 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 
Taped by Bob Stecher 
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EXCAVATING , 


Trucking Excavating Septic Systems 
Asphalt Paving Foundations = Equipment Rental 


“Something “Special 
for- EVERYONE -:- 
MoTHER. SESRETS SWEATER 


UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


GRAN PA IMNSTEIRN NGSAW AuZZLE 
REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS SON PLAYMOBIL_ PIRATE ISLAND 
DAD B.D. PAGGIE sHieT 
ven Siam DAUGHTER STERLING Sweet EACLING 
UNCLE MAGIC EYE BOOK» 
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AUNT | 
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> FLORENTINE 
FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


“Posters and Prints »* Photo Albums 
¢ Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 


a 
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premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 
experience. 

{7 Come in and visit us. We have the 

oP perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 


v i Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
ues.) celle ce 
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The Museum Store at DeCordova 


by Betty Smith 


Paint brushes, water colors, acrylics, jumbo water 
colormarkers. For art supplies call 259-8692 - the newest 
store on the block. Manager David Duddy or one of the 
part-time employees at the recently opened Museum 
Store at DeCordova is ready to help you. The store 
carries most of the materials for the classes at DeCord- 
ova and many basic artists supplies. It is a public re- 
‘source for local artists. So no more tedious trips to 
Utrechts - hopefully! 

This retail store is part of the improvements which 

have taken place over the last five month at DeCordova’s 
Museum School. When I visited in October the school’s 
administration - Ellie Lazarus, Director and her assistant 
Linda Foster - were still housed in a trailer. However, 
the various classroom studios had a face lift which 
included new lighting, roofs (oh, those leaks!), and 
general clean up. Classes were just underway. 
_ Standing by the cash register in the new store, I met 
newly enrolled students carrying course description 
sheets. David referred them to a large wooden cabinet 
where they could select course supplies. One student was 
looking for wooden clay modeling tools. Students asked 
which studio their course was in or where do you get 
food in Lincoln. He referred them to the Whistle Stop 
at the Mall. David also was continually talking with 
workmen about positioning of lamps and yes, where 
should the telephone be. Still boxed were the special 
doors which would soon be hung. 

We talked about this new store of which the manager 
is obviously proud. "I have dreamed of working in a 
museum-setting." Further he explained that the store will 
reflect the contemporary art focus of the Museum itself 
and reflect a blend of New England living artists. Local 
artists have a chance to sell here. An artist calls the store 
for a submission form and then it must go through an 
advisory committee which will include the overseers and 
directors. The art work will consist primarily of three- 
dimensional work; jewelry, pottery, weaving, fine arts and 
crafts. While I was there David was taking the tissue 
paper off some walking sticks and contemplating where 
to properly display them on the wall. David added 
"commercial products also go by committee." 

"Will you have books and greeting cards?" David 
‘replied in the positive and added we have to get the racks 
set up for the cards. I browsed at a catalogue which 
explains the current exhibit on Computers in the book 
‘section. Then I walked across the store to the toy 
department where I bought a present for my grandchild’s 


third birthday. As I looked out the windows of the 
store I could see a courtyard where students were 
gathering for conversation. And across the hallway from 
the store is the new Museum School Gallery which offers 
a place for students and instructors to exhibit their work. 
Currently their is a faculty exhibition but right after 
Thanksgiving the Museum store will expand into the 
gallery area for the holiday season. All our readers are 
invited to an open house on the afternoon of December 
4. This will give you a chance to browse. Parking is close 
by. 

After graduating from Brandeis University, store 
manager David Duddy worked in the banking world but 
was soon looking to go in other directions. He had 
worked his way through Brandeis selling crafts and gifts. 
Prior to coming to Lincoln, he worked for eight years at 
Wild Goose Chase both as a buyer and manager. 

Welcome David to the DeCordova Museum and to 
Lincoln. The hours at the store are: 

Monday-Thursday 11:30-7:30 

Friday-Sunday 11:30-5:30 
These hours will be extended over the holiday season. 


Take a little bit of 
DeCordova home 
with you. 


Introducing The Store At DeCordova. 
THE store for: 
= Fine contemporary crafts 
= High quality arts supplies 
=" Creative toys for children 
Open seven days a week for your convenience. 
Or when the mood strikes... 


The Store At DeCordova 


New England's Contemporary Art Museum 


Monday-Thursday 11:30 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. 
Friday-Sunday 11:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


51 Sandy Pond Road Lincoln, MA 01773 (617)259-8692 
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)) NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION | ¢ 


Concord has always 
had a special place 
~ for those who value 


Today, that 
ace IS 
3 Newbury Court. 


When it comes to retirement, how you 
live depends to a large extent upon where 
you live. And in Concord, there’s no place 
like Newbury Court. 


: 
ef 
\' iy 


JV Newbury Court is across from the ; 
ii 
( Ne 
Se 
< 


Concord Country Club, set amidst 34 
magnificent acres overlooking the 
Sudbury River. Conveniently located to 
the sites of historic Concord, Walden 
Pond, and the Concord community. 


a 


wbury Court ) 


NEWBURY COURT 

NEW ENGLAND DEACONESS ASSOCIATION 
80 DEACONESS ROAD 

CONCORD, MA 01742 


J Enjoy an active, independent lifestyle, 
508+ 369 * 5155 


while also having access to some of the 
finest health care services in New 
England. 


J Take advantage of this opportunity to 
reserve and customize the suite you 
really want. Explore our unique retire- 
ment community for yourself - you'll 
soon discover why most of our 75 suites 
have already been reserved. 


I'd like to retire in historic Concord - in a distinctive community 
that combines gracious living with superior service and convenience. 
Please tell me more about Newbury Court! 


(_) Send me your full-color brochure that details the 
gracious retirement community of Newbury Court. 


() Call me between __a.m. and___p.m. to arrange 
my appointment or a visit to Newbury Court. 


NAME 
J Visit our information Center today, for a ADDRESS 
“special preview”. Call (508) 369-5155 CITY/TOWN, STATE ZIP CODE 


now, and learn more about the excep- 


; TELEPHONE (_ 
tional value of Newbury Court. are 


ts eo eee 


Tit ER 2 a ao a Oh Sa ee 


Newbury Court, Concord, Massachusetts 01742 . 
(off of Old Road to Nine Acre Comer) 
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The Evil Return 


by Betty Smith 


Returning serve in tennis is an art. You need a 
lob, a down the alley shot, a deep in the corner, and the 
soft return. 

You can do all this with a little practice and 
concentration. First you must get in the ready position. 
Weight on the balls of the feet, bend your knees, and 
hold racquet fairly high in front of you. This way you are 
prepared to take a backhand or forehand and of course 
if the ball comes right at you get out of the way. No fuzz 
sandwiches, please! You also have to be ready to say ace 
if you are day dreaming or somehow the server hit the 
ball out of your reach. 

Now let’s talk about the overused word - concen- 
tration. If a bomb drops on the next court, you keep 
watching the ball come over the net and hit the center of 
the racquet. A word of advice. While you are in the 
ready position, take note of the server. Not his tennis 
outfit but spy his grip or his racquet face. A server may 
rotate his wrist to serve harder, twist, or slice the ball. 
Watch his forward shoulder. That will indicate the 
direction the ball will come to you. Gamble and line up 
on the diagonal with his shoulder. In singles a server will 
stand closer to the center line than doubles and may send 
it down middle. So don’t be checking the stands while 
you should be watching the ball come over the net just 
waiting for you to blast a winner. 

You are in the ready position and concentrating 
on the ball. As it goes over the net you get your racquet 
back and ready for action. But what will you do with the 
ball. The choices are yours so calculate a plan based on 

your strengths and if you are losing on his weaknesses. 
The return of serve sets up the play and you can make 
winners right off serve. A shortened swing can be a 
necessity if you run into a hard server. 

Here are four winning plans for any level tennis 
player to calculate and perform so let’s get ready. . 

The crosscourt shot deep to the back line. This 
calls for a large backswing and may be easy for the server 
to read but go for it. Pound the ball in the corner. You 
should get a weak return for your doubles partner to put 
away or for you to follow in to do likewise. You are an 

aggressor with this one and it is usually accomplished off 
the forehand. 

The down the line shot. The one that tears past 
the net man who is lingering near the alley in doubles. 
There is the surprise element in this but be sure you 
_aren’t surprised if the opponent returns it at your feet. 
You may also keep this alley lingerer out of the middle 
which will be the perfect place for your upcoming 

putaway shot. In singles a down the line shot pulls the 
opponent to one side of the court opening up the rest for 
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the put away. This shot can be done off the forehand or 
backhand with a little practice. Use it on the first point 
of a game as it says watch out for me, I use the whole 
court. 

Oh, the lob. Learn to lob accurately and cross- 
court. You'll need it when pulled off court so you can 
scramble back. But you’re thinking this is a wimpy return 
of serve, I can tell. It is but ever so useful and annoying 
to the server who is dashing into the net and has to watch 
a ball drop on the baseline as he is perched next to the 
net. In doubles a net man can be caught flatfooted by a 
lob but watch out if you do it once too many. The net 
man will step back and slam that ball at you - another 
chance for a fuzz sandwich. To return serve, you drop the 
head of your racquet below the wrist and take a moder- 
ate backswing. Try to develop a lob return of serve off a 
first serve. This makes you an aggressor due to the 
element of surprise. Just keep this shot in your pocket 
when you want to change the game or you are a little bit 
tired and want a breather. Now for the soft return. 
Why would you bother to do this? You loose the advan- 
tage except ... when you place a cut on the ball, hit it at 
the feet of the server as he makes an approach shot, or 
better yet the soft return gives you a chance to advance 
to the net for the put away. A soft return can be dis- 
guised. It requires little backswing and can be done with 
the wrist. 

Be a Machavelli on the tennis court! 


Each Fall the Town Tennis Committee sponsors a tournament 
for Lincoln residents. 
The winners of the 1994 Fall Tournament are: 


Women Men 
Singles Beth Schuller Geoff McGeon (A) 
Atis Liepins (B) 
Doubles Pam Reiser Ray Levey 


Sue Hollingsworth Jono Donaldson 


Mixed Doubles Nancy Donaldson Peter Watkinson 


The finalists are: 


Singles Allison Taunton-Rigby Peter Watkinson (A) 
Jim May (B) 
Doubles Pam Wilson Peter Watkinson 
Allison Taunton-Rigby Steve Atlas 
Mixed Doubles Beth Schuller Ed Schuller 
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AVAILABLE FIRST WEEK iN DECEMBER 
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hristmas Trees 


STANDING DISPLAY 


frees WREATHS 


LAUREL 
ROPING DECORATED 


OPEN DAILY 9 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
STARTING DECEMBER 68 , 9 a.m. - 8 p.m. 


a KNIGHT'S NURSERY SOUTH GREAT ROAD, SOUTH LINCOLN, 
C ON ROUTE 117 AT WESTON - LINCOLN LINE 
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Betty Levin 
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In 1994, Betty Levin, local sheep farmer, noted critic, and 
teacher of children’s literature published two books. 
Below is an excerpt from a children’s book Starshine and 
Sunglow, published by Greenwillow Books in New York 
and illustrated by Jos. A. Smith. 


The story is about Kate, Ben, and Foster who attempt to 
protect their neighbors’ corn from the animals by setting 
up two scarecrows whose changing clothes and positions 
provide them with distinct personalities while keeping 
pests away. 


In the next issue, we will publish an excerpt from Betty’s 
other new book Away to Me,Moss,also a children’s book. 
This one is about sheep farming. 


Some of the neighbors began to wonder whether all this 
fuss was worth a few weeks of Flint Farm corn. Then Early 
Sunglow ripened. The ears were picked before the sun rose 
high. They were placed in the shade of the apple tree. Every- 
body saw to it that the corn stayed cool until it was shucked 
and dropped into boiling water. It seemed to all of them that 
it was the best corn they had ever tasted. 

Just when Early Sunglow was all picked out, Honey and 
Cream turned ripe. The raccoons kept to the other side of the 
road or else to other cornfields, away from the lights and noise. 

Early each morning the children helped pick the ears at the 
peak of their sweet fullness. They learned how to test the 
brown-tipped corn silk and how to part the husk just enough 
to sniff for ripeness. They learned how to break off the ears 
with two hands so as not to injure the stalk and spoil the other 
ears that were not quite ready for picking. 

One Sunday morning after picking, Mrs. Flint invited the 
children into her kitchen and served them corn fritters for 
breakfast. They were hot and puffy and full of corn goodness 
sweetened with maple syrup. After that Mrs. Flint shooed the 
children out of the house so that she and Mr. Flint could get 
ready for church. The children scattered to their own homes, 
where they pestered their parents to get hold of Mrs. Flint’s 
recipe for using yesterday’s corn. 

But most families never had any leftovers. They just ate 
and ate. It was almost as if they feared that the raccoons would 
overrun the plot before the brief corn season was over. 

August waned and September loomed. So did school. The 
small green apples on the big tree grew rounder and began to 
turn red. The children made the most of their last days of 
freedom. They built a summer house out of finished cornstalks 
and set it around the backs and sides of the scarecrows. Al- 
though the roof kept caving in, the house did look like a real 
shelter. It made the scarecrows look like a family setting out 
for a stroll. 

The children gave Starshine and Sunglow their first change 
of clothes since the raccoon invasion. Now they wore fall 
outfits, in keeping with the brisker weather. @) 
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it keeps us up at night. 

Rising long before the suns does, our bakers arrive 
at 3 a.m. to stone-grind the rich Montana wheat used in 
over 15 varieties of Big Sky bread. And by 6 a.m. our bread 
block lies buried beneath a sea of freshly-kneaded dough. At Big Sky, 
were committed to the lost art of bread-baking. Its a commitment to 
use only the most select all-natural ingredients. To make bread thats the 
best youve ever tasted and, quite possibly, the best for you-with no preser- 
vatives and no added fat, oils, or cholesterol in most varieties. 

Stop by and try some Big Sky bread today. We think you'll agree, the 
difference between ours and other bread ts like night and day. 


Visit our bakery at 1077 Lexington Street, Waltham (891-7222) next to BayBank and across from 
Star Market. 


Open Monday-Saturday 6:30 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 


We welcome your holiday orders. 
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Selectmen Notes 


Selectmen Harriet S. Todd (Chairman) 
John S. Kerr, II 
Peter Sugar 


The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 

night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 

Offices building and are open to the public. Although a 

lot of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


Fire and Police 


e Setup of Fire and Police Chief Screening Committee 
Committee consists of Janice Wyatt, John Caswell, 
Kathy McHugh, Mark Hollingsworth, Jim Wolff. Tim 
Higgins, John Kerr agreed to serve ex-officio. 
Mark Morse of MMA Consulting Group is the 
consultant and John Kerr the temporary Chair. 
Their charge is to select and recommend to 
Selectmen finalists for Fire/Police Chief 
position. 

e Chief Arena made a presentation of daily and con- 
tinuing requirements of job to Screening Committee. 


Lincoln Cultural Council 


e Appointed Ingrid Neri, Sharl Heller, Suze Craig, and 
Marcia Ciarmaglia and reappointed Stephanie Rolfe to 
another two year term. 


Watering Trough 


9 Discussion with a representative of the Historic 
District Commission and Max Mason about design and 
cost which is $18,000. Will go out to bid. 

e Crosswalk will be edged with granite markers. Also 
crosswalk in front of Old Town Hall will be part of 
project which will be finished in Spring. 


Intersection of Winter Street and Old Country Road 


© In a desire to improve sight lines, a request 
has been made to have two trees removed at inter- 
section so that some ledge can be removed. 


Cross-Country Skiers 


e Decided overflow parking should go to commuter 
lot and school lots. Lots will be plowed on 
weekends. 

Traffic 

e Peter Sugar suggested formation of an umbrella 


group with subcommittees to meet on traffic 
problems as appropriate. 

® The Board asked that crosswalks be painted at 
Old Town Hall and the S curves on Lincoln and 
Sandy Pond Road. 


Ko Dog Case 
e Clerk Magistrate found in favor of Ko’s and 


overturned the Board’s petition to destroy 
dogs. Next hearing date is December 22. 


_Miscellaneous 

8 Purchased from Town Employees a Foster Nystrom 
painting to be a retirement gift for Betty 
Lang. 

» Hired Donna Adams as a permanent full-time 
employee. 

® Renewal of LEAP lease for ’94-’95 term. 

e Pat Phillips appointed to School Building 
Committee 

° Signed letter to Bureau of Transportation from 


Corridor Advisory Committee re:safety 
improvements and traffic flow on Route 2. 


e Agreed to develop an aggressive plan for 
speed enforcement on Lincoln Road 

e The Board will appoint a Moderator for a 
Spring 1995 Town Meeting. 

@ The Board voiced its support for a warrant 


article to make the Sudbury River part 
of the Wild and Scenic River system. 

e The Board voted to offer Suzanne Marchand 
the position of Town Accountant/Finance 
Director. 


These notes cover meetings in October 1994 
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CARRIER ROUTE PRESORT 


DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 
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Lincoln, MA 
01773 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


617-259-8034 


Printed By 


No 
does it better” 
when it comes to 
“Service 


WALTHAM BUDGET 
PRINTING CENTER INC. 


39 GREEN STREET 
AT INTERSECTION OF ROUTES 117 AND 128 
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891 - 1945 
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